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Day infamy 


The real losers in the Brattle Street fiasco 


by Sean Flynn 


ver since a mostly minority 
forced out of one of Cambridge's wealthiest 
and whitest neighborhoods, Brattle-bashing 
has been elevated to a national sport. 
After all, itamade’sexy copy. It is, on its face, a 


rather despicable. tale of hypocritical liberals — 


rallying to keep the Commonwealth Day School 
(CDS) and its largely black student body out of 
their Brattle Street neighborhood. And it made the 
national media because a few of the players are big 
shots who, by any measure of common sense, 
should have known better. ; 

The worst beating has gone to Laurence Tribe, 
the Harvard prof and conatitutional- law expert 
whose testimony helped keep Robert Bork off the 
Supreme Court. Now the word is that any hopes 
Tribe himself had of ever being installed on the 


school was 


_ high court have been flushed away, thanks to this 
blemish on his résumé. WGBH-TV president 
David Ives has been heavily flogged too, as has 
Julia Child. 

Locally, the Brattle-bashing has been intense. 
Boston Herald slash master Howie Carr has 
gleefully whacked “ ‘Lost’ Tribe” and his “la-di- 
da” neighborhood twice this month. The Boston 
Globe put a maybe-Cambridge-isn’t-so-liberal 
piece on the front page of its September 21 edition, 
the same day Mike Barnicle weighed in with a 
pious screed. Even the tiny South Boston Tribune 
opined on “the Ives/Tribe attack on the black 
school.” 

The victim in all this, of course, is the school. 
And the big names make tasty villains. But they 

See DAY, page 14 
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SHORT STOPS 


HERO OF THE WEEK 
Darcy DuMont 


Here’s a little item that ought to shame each and 
every one of us. There are people in Massachusetts 
mental hospitals with absolutely no money of their 
own — people whose only clothes belong to the state, 
people who can’t afford to buy a candy bar or 
cigarettes, who must borrow a dime to call home. 

Fortunately, that will end soon, thanks to Darcy 
DuMont, assistant director of the Mental Health Legal 
Advisors Committee, an arm of the state Supreme 
Judicial Court. For more than two years, DuMont _ 
lobbied the legislature to establish a “personal-needs 
allowance” for mental patients with no means of 
support. By a strange twist of judicial logic, the US 
Supreme Court has excluded the mentally ill from 
receiving such benefits, which are available from the 
feds to all other people under long-term health care. 
The state government simply neglected to fill the gap. 
Until now. 

About 500 mental patients are now eligible to receive 
the allowance, which amounts to a whopping $2.42 a . 
day per person, or $72.80 a month. It was one of only a 
few new items to make it through this yeat’s budget 
process — in part because of last-minute lobbying by 
DuMont, who urged mental patients to bombard the 
governor's office with telephone calls. Last year, the 
Duke vetoed the item. 

“Two dollars and forty-two cents a day is nothing to 
scream about,” says DuMont, “but at least they can 
make a phone call now. It makes such a difference to be 
able to do the little things. Maybe now they can buy a 
magazine or something to brighten their days.” 


ERIC RASMUSSEN 


THE ONEAMINUTE INTERVIEW. 
Larry DiCara 


we 
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Council and School Committee seats drew more voters 
than election officials expected. An estimated 19 percent — 
of the city’s.electorate showed up to cast ballotsona = 
rainy Tuesday, cOnsiderably more thanthe 12to 13. 
percent turnout that had-been predicted. The primary . 
election didn’t upset any incumbents. The four at-large 
city councilots beat five challengers for theirseats by 
wide margins. But the vote unsettled a few.councilors, - 


+ 


Casey, of West Roxbury, and Brian lin, of 
Allston-Brighton, both of whom face tough ‘fights to 
convince votersthey should keep their seats come 
November's final election. Former Baston City Council - 
president Larry DiCara, a veteran Boston political 
observer, had this to say about the preliminary contest. 

“For better or worse, if there’s an anti- “government 
feeling in Massachusetts, it isn’t reflected in the city- 
council election. People voted for the. incumbents, 
proving it is still very difficult to defeat a sitting council 
member. 

“Turnout was higher than expected because district 
fights pulled people out in East Boston, West Roxbury, 
and Allston-Brighton. Otherwise, it was closer to 14 or 
15 percent around the city. 

“The only surprise about this election was that there 
were really no surprises.” 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Last week’s preliminary elections for Boston City. - 


including district City Councilors Maura Hennigan - ._ 


THE SIGN- U P 


The Puerto Rican Relief Fund, established by the Catholic Relief Services-Archdiocese of 
Boston, to benefit the victims of Hurricane Hugo. Donations may be sent to: The Puerto Rican Relief 
Fund, c/o Catholic Charities, 49 Franklin Street, Boston 02110. For information call 482-5440. 


The Department of Environmental Management (DEM) and Recreational Equipment, Inc. 
(REI) seek volunteers to build a path for the disabled on Boston Harbor’s Gallops Island, October 
7, 8 a.m., and to rebuild a nature trail in Bradley Palmer State Park, in Ipswich, October 21, 9 a.m. 
Call 944-5103. 


The First Annual Harriet Abramson Celebrity Men’s and Women’s Golf and Tennis 
Tournament, October 2, 11 a.m., at the Spring Valley Country Club, in Sharon. Proceeds will 
fund a state-of-the-art chemotherapy suite at BU School of Medicine’s University Hospital. Call 
Kathy MacArthur at 638-8943. 


Jobs for Youth, Boston's largest agency specializing in services for school dropouts, seeks tutors, 
especially in reading, writing, and basic mathematics. Call Colette Evans at 338-0815. 


Pianned Parenthood League of Massachusetts seeks volunteers with backgrounds in 
family planning to talk to a variety of groups as part of its Speaker's Bureau about topics such as 
adolescent sexuality, pregnancy, STDs, and AIDS. Training classes begin October 14. Call Jennifer 
Davis at 492-0518. 


SHEET 


AIDS activist Jon Parker, who made national 
headlines by giving out clean needles to [V-drug users, 
is hoping a Saturday-night fundraiser will help his 
volunteer group gather the cash to open a center that 
will help addicts deal with AIDS. - 

Proceeds from the bash, to be held iber 30 
from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Teachers’ Union Hall, near 
the Bayside Exposition Center in Dorchester, will go 
toward Parker's dream of establishing the Boston AIDS 
Center, a multi-purpose facility that will provide 
education, outreach, legal advocacy, and counseling to 
addicts. 

It will not, however, provide addicts with clean 
needles — a crusade Parker's been on for the past five 
years. In fact, he’s scheduled to stand trial October 31 in 
Boston Municipal Court for possession and distribution 
of hypodermic needles, which is illegal without a 
prescription in Massachusetts and 10 other states. He 
was arrested on that charge in August 1988 in the 
Mission Hill section of Boston. 

In the five years since he founded it in New Haven, 

- Connecticut, Parker's National AIDS Brigade has taken 
AIDS-education materials, condoms, bleach (for 
cleaning hypodermic needles), and clean “works” 
(needles, cookers, cottons) to addicts in five states, 
branching out most recently to Hlinois. 

To bolster his case in the upcoming Boston trial (he’s 
Sees. necessity defense to plead not guilty, essentially 

saying that he broke the law in order to save lives), 
"Parker will be armed with his soon-to-be-completed 
“4master‘s thesia To get his degre in public health at 
Yale University, Parker has been surveying hundreds of 
addicts in. New Haven and Boston, hoping to’ prove that 
those his group reaches are better equipped — mentally 
and physically — to keep themselves AIDS-free than 
“those the brigade doesn’ t get to. And the eatly results, / 
he says, “really show [V-drug users are human beings. 
They don’t want to’share needles. They want to live.” 


“| Tickets for Saturday's benefit are $5 at the door. 


— Sean Flynn 


THE ERRORS 


OF HER WAY 
Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


Partly Sunny, Part Il 
The Eye: On September 23, the Eye continued her 

assault on the spelling of WXKS disc jockey Sunny Joe 
White’s name. Back on June 9, “The Errors of Her Way” . 
noted that on June 2, June 6, and June 7, Norma had 
referred to White as “Sunny Jo,” and on May 25 she 
twice called him “Sonny Jo.” Norma heeded our 
correction on July 29, but returned to her old tricks last 
week in an item about Cher, who was in town to film 
Mermaids. Cher, she wrote, called “her recording 
company, asking them to buzz Sunny Jo White.” 

‘The truth: For the record, it is Sunny Joe White. 


Miswiring Cable 
The Eye: Also on September 23, Norma reported that 
“Cable Neuhaus... is the new editorial director of 
Crosby-Vandenburgh, Publishers of Boston Magazine.” 
The truth: James Kuhn is the publisher of Boston 
magazine. 


When it rains it pours 

The Eye: On September 21, Norma reported ona 
driving rainstorm during a recent shoot of Mermaids, 
starring Cher. “It was Cher madness for the folks in 
Weston yesterday,” she wrote, ‘where the star filmed 
the first scene of ‘Mermaids,’ her new movie being made 
solely in Massachusetts.” 

The truth: According to a publicist on location, the 
driving rainstorm hit Weston on Tuesday, September 19, 
two days before Norma reported that the events took 
place “yesterday.” And the movie will not be made 
“solely in Massachusetts.” Parts of it have been or are 
scheduled to be shot in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Texas. 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us at 
the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390 


extension 236 — and ask for Mark 
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Grace under pressure 


BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


TS 


ce e is doing one whale of a jobas far as Im 
concerned,” says Martha Bailey, the 
chairman of the New Hampshire Toxics 
Campaign. “It’s very unusual to.find anewspaper man 
who's willing to speak out. . . .We needthese types of 
people.” 

“Basically, as far as we're concerned, the guy’s totally 
irresponsible,” says Lauch Hines, the assistant plant 
manager for the W.R. Grace facility in Nashua. “He was 
using us as a means to try to promote his personal gain 
here that apparently backfired on him.” 

Jonathan Hutson is a most unlikely cause célébre, but 


Nashua, New Hampshire, As an unseasoned (no prior 
professional experience) 25-year-old editor of a 24-page 
lightly regarded shopper — with the odd name of the 
Broadcaster — Hutson has become a lightning rod for 
community sentiment among those in Nashua who fear 
that the Grace chemical facility in their midst is not only 
a bad corporate neighbor, but a dangerous polluter. 
Beginning back in July — in the wake of the discovery of 
a mysterious blue cyanide compound along the banks of 
the Merrimack River near the Grace plant — Hutson has 
waged. a one-man media crusade against the company, 
and toa lesser extent, against the federal Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA), which monitors it. From July 
19 through August 30 he published five front-page 
pieces ringing loud warning bells about the cyanide- 
compound episode, and on August 2 he penned an 
editorial encouraging the Nashua citizenry to turn out 
for a public-information meeting concerning hazardous 
wastes at the Grace site. 


year at the Broadcaster, Hutson was fired. The 
scfittlebutt is that his demise was related to his refusal to 
back off. (’’There is absolutely no doubt in my mind that 
, he was.canned because of his work on the Grace story,” 
says another New Hampshire journalist.) And in the 
aftermath of that dismissal, members of the advocacy, 


environmental issues,has given us information is 
very important to our community” — designed.to ; , 
pressure the Broadcaster's board to rehire him. 

Is Hutson, as supporters postulate, a crusading 
journalist. martyred in his quest to get to the bottom of 
the Grace story? Or is he, as detractors insist, a naive 
advocate who has blown the situtation far out of 
proportion and unnecessarily raised tensions and 
mistrust between the community and Grace? The 
answer may. be somewhere.in between. But there are 
enough people in Nashua who are wary enough about 
“what Grace may be doing t6 the environment and 
disquieted enough about the way Hutson was fired to 
suggest that hei is more victim than Villain inthis 
episode. 

“I think he heightened public awareness,” says 
Caroline Mason, an aide to Mayor James Donchess, 
choosing her words carefully. “And I am never on the 
side of censorship, if that is what is occurring.” 

Jonathan Hutson is by no means your standard 
journalist pursuing a story in standard fashion. A former 
French teacher, with a stiff, formal manner, Hutson is 
clearly obsessed with W.R. Grace and hazardous wastes 
— and he ominously and vaguely alludes to bigger 

’ scandals in the offing. Hutson also makes no pretense of 
the kind of journalistic objéctivity that a paper of record 
would feel obligated to adhere to. Aside from injecting 
the Broadcaster smack into the middle of his stories (“Is 
it standard operating practice for the federal, state, and 
local regulatory agencies to wait for the staff of a weekly 
newspaper and an AM radio station to define the extent 
of a cyanide contamination site?” was the lead to his July 
26 story on the spill), he has injected himself smack into 
the middle of the debate over Grace. He has met with 
members of New Hampshire Citizen Action to fill them 
in on the blue deposits, and with residents interested in 
monitoring hazardous-waste issues at Grace. He spoke 
at an August 10 public meeting concerning the issue of 
hazardous wastes at the Grace plant; at an August 23 
public hearing, he read a 20-minute statement that 

“| included a demand for greater citizen participation in 

efforts to pinpoint hazardous wastes at the facility. He 
also invited a member of the federally mandated 
committee that monitors hazardous chemicals in 

Nashua to a July 26 press conference and then 

intervened in her behalf when a Grace official 
reportedly attempted to bar her. As one observer 

puts it, “He seems to be more of an activist than a 

journalist.” 

But if Hutson is not your typical reporter, the big 
chemical company he was aggressively pursuing in print 
is not your typical corporate neighbor. In August 1988 
the accidental release of hydrochloric acid at the Nashua 
facility forced the evacuation of 3700 residents. (There 
have been other leaks and releases of such chemicals as 
formaldehyde gas, hydrocyanic acid, and ammonia gas 
in recent years as well.) In December 1988 the company 
paid out approximately $150,000 in settlement money in 
See QUOTE, page 39 


that is what he has become these days in some circlesin — 


And then, on September 12, after approximately one - 


group New Hampshire Citizen Action have taken a most 
unusual step. They, are circulating a petition — declaring 
| that “Mr, Hutson,s work as an investigative journalist on 


ON THE COVER 
The Commonwealth Day School story exploded like a bomb in the middle of 
a Cambridge election year. Sean Flynn assesses the political fallout. 


DECIPHERING THE NEXT SPEAKER by Jon Keller 
The morning line on life in the House under Charlie Flaherty’s gavel. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR FAILURE by Maureen Dezell 
The legislature prepares to dismantle universal health care. 


“TALKING POLITICS by Rob French 


Scott Harshbarger gets caught in the Webster crossfire. 


ON GUARD by Richard Gaines 
Treating drugs as the disease instead of the symptom. 


SPORTING EYE by Mark Leibovich 
Old baseball players don’t die. They go to Florida. 


RUSSIAN JOURNAL by Richard Lourie 
Why we need to open our wallets to Warsaw. 
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4 A CRACKING ADDICT CONFESSES by Steven Young 


URBAN EYE edited by Becky Batcha 
Boston‘s bulletin board this week tracks city dogs, uncovers what Bostonians 
have lost. visits two construction theaters, and more. 


OUT THERE § by Caroline Knapp 
A skeptic visits the cosmetics counters and finds beauty hard to resist. 


Knuckling under to a nasty habit. 
OFF THE WALLS by J.A. Flynn 


Not all the city’s art is in museums. A tour of some of Boston’s murals. 


8 HOLLYWOOD SHUTTLE by Timothy Gower 


Everyone's becoming a backseat rider, making the limo business a hot 
industry. ‘A behind-the-wheel look at one local success story. 


THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
Colombian meat and potatoes at Las Palmas. Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant 
Guide and cheap eating at the New Pressman’s Deli in'‘'Five & Dine.” 


14 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
15 CLASSIFIEDS 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

It it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before you 
step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,“ Boston's most 
inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the 
“State of the Art.’’ And in “‘Next Weekend,” Ted Drozdowski gets into the spirit 
of glasnost’ with Lindsay Cooper and Oh Moscow. 


FILM . 
Peter Keough doesn't get to the heart of Vietnam with In Country, but he does 
visit with Country author Bobbie Ann Mason, director Norman Jewison, and 
star Bruce Willis; Jon Garelick pulls in the Welcome Home mat; Steve 
Vineberg looks ahead to the Anna Magnani retrospective at the MFA; and 
Robin Dougherty talks with Carnival of Souls’ Herk Harvey. Plus, in ‘‘Trailers,”’ 
The Girl in a Swing and Chorus of Disapproval. 


APPRECIATION 
Steve Vineberg remembers Irving Berlin. 


THEATER 

Bill Marx wishes the message didn’t get lost Before It Hits Home, Steve 
Vineberg gets derailed at A Streetcar Named Desire; Gary Susman 
chéertully swallows his Oat Bran & Remembrance; Sally Cragin says life is 
indeed a cabaret with Party of One, Yma Sumac, and Jennifer Holliday; and 
Carolyn Clay checks out of Grand Hotel. 


MUSIC 

Amy Finch gets fired up about Love and Rockets; Ted Drozdowski talks to 
producer/performer Daniel Lanois; Bill Flanagan looks at the second albums 
of Tracy Chapman and Melissa Etheridge; Bob Blumenthal gets a perspective 
on trombonist Robin Eubanks; and, in “Cellars by Starlight,’ Tim Riley peers 
into the gray matter of Mindgrinder and the Vindicators. Plus, in ‘‘Live and on 
Record,” Max @ and Loketo. 


28 HOT DOTS 42 OFF THE RECORD 

30 LISTINGS 43 FILM LISTINGS 
ART 45 FILM STRIPS 

40 PLAY BY PLAY 


In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: Richard Kaye, our man in Italy, files a dispatch on Gabriele 
D’‘Annunzio, whom posterity has unkindly turned into ‘‘the lost man of European modernism.” Plus, Bill 
Marx bellies up to the Bard in “Under Cover’ and David Godine explains why small is beautiful. 


BOSTON BANDS 


If Boston's garage bands still rehearse in real garages, it's no wonder that parking’s so tight around town: 
the latest edition of our guide to Boston bands includes more than 1200 entries. This special section also 
catalogues local DJs, booking and management agencies, recording studios, and music stores. 


COMING NEXT WEEK ooo 


The Phoenix's annual Fall Preview, the essential guide to local arts and entertainment offerings. 


Credits: Eric Rasmussen (with News and Lifestyle). 
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We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


PEN PAIL 


In the latest episode of verbal 


volleyball, Noam Chomsky has returned 


Alan Dershowitz’s serve with another 
face-saving letter published in the 
Phoenix (Letters, August 25). We can 
shortly look forward to Dershowitz 
charging the net:and leaping in the air to 
slam one down on Chomsky’ $ omissions 
or alleged inaccuracies. 

I don’t know how others feel about - 
their bickering, but to read, with great 
consistency, the accusations between 


athese two “men,” one gets the” 


impression that these ivory-tower 
academicians are operating at a maturity 
level comparable: toa pair of toddlers in 
a sandbox ona 
@wnership. -- 


RAMBLE 


For a number of reasons, Senn Flynn’ s 
article (News, September 8) was a 
disservice to the Cambridge voter and 
the city’s electoral process. 

For one, Cambridge’sirent-control 
ordinance is neither the only i issue in the’ 
city’s-politics nor is it the issue that 


supposedly “separates the liberals from : 


the conservatives.’f 
If the article had an in-depth 
analysis of the city’s politics, it would 


have noted that.other issues, suchas the 


city’s development policies and the city’s: 
administration, are of great coriggtn to 
the electorate. Moreover, to date none of 
the candidates for the city council has 
called for the repeal.of the rent-control 
ordinance. Rather, the candidates’ 


positions tend to divide between those 
“who would retain the’6rdinance as is 


and those who would reform it. 
‘Second, the article cast iafwiecessary 


aspersions on the integrity 


motivations of election commissioners 


Edward Samp and Artis Spears? Both 


awd:Spears are publidiefficials 


. Sanap Fic 
who are widely respected th t 


the Cambridge community for | 


fairness, objectivity, and 


They have always acted in such a 
manner as to bring credit to their 
positions and to the city. One would be 
hard put to find an instance in which 
they have compromised the public good 
or the electoral process. 

Again, if the article's analysis had 
gone beyond the superficial, it would 
have noticed that Cambridge politics do 
not simply divide into liberal versus 
conservative, or Republican versus 
Democratic dichotomies. Rather, most 
knowledgeable political observers 
discern three overlapping factions in the 


with 


city. One is the ideologically rigid issue- 
oriented grouping. Another is the 
special-interest constituent-oriented one. 
And the third faction consists of the 
good-government adherents, among 
whom one finds Swamp and Spears. 
Finally, Proposition 1-2-3 is a 
politically controversial initiative of 
questionable economic and social 
viability. Both its origins and intent have 
caused tremendous consternation 
among those who are concerned about 
Cambridge's already troubled housing 
market. Nonetheless, it would be 
inappropriate for the Election 
Commission to add any phrase or 
preamble that could inadvertently 
prejudice the voters’ thinking. Whether 
this proposition is a solution to the city’s - 
problems or would only exacerbate 
them is a decision that only the voting 


_ public can make. For this very reason, 


the Election Commission has a “duty” to 
ensure that its administration of the 
upcoming election i$ non= 

and beyond reproach. Commissioners - 
Samp and acted responsibly and 


“Lester P. Lee jr. 


FRANK 

SENSE? 
Barney Frank, buying buying 


love? 

Frank didn’t settle on 
night stand with that male hooker’ 
(News, September 22); hettied to make 
it a relationship. 4 

For people like radio-talk-show 
personalities Jerry Williams and Howie 
Carr to try to make Barney Frank’s 
attempt at developing a long-term 
relationship out of a more safe one-time 
deal’seem seedy, or other than 
a desperate effort at solving personal 
loneliness and lack of sothogeey, is wrong 


- and ineffective. 


Too many of us who are can 
remember the loneliness before our 
relationships: coming home to an empty 
apartment, not having anyone to count 
on to discuss the personal problems of 


life, no oneito pick up the groceries= 


when you'te exhausted, no one to make 
you bréakfast in bed, ndone to go for a 
walk or take a ride with after a long bad 
day, no one to be there when the world 
seems to criticize you. Too many of us 
have been in that kind.of vulnerable 
position and been used by the people 
we tried to have relationships with. 
That's what Barney Frank’s life must 
have been like before coming out of the 
closet, and no, Jerry Williams, your 

nicism just doesn’t add up: And 
what.else, Jerry. Williams; 
many of us‘have been attacked and 
humiliated by these scorned so-called 
lovers, too. 

Williams and Carr should keep their 
focus on the real scumbags in politics: liars 
like Mike Dukakis, who intentionally used 
over-optimistic revenue estimates so his 
presidential campaign wouldn't look bad 
— and Massachusetts is picking up the 
pieces! That was an abuse of public power 
that hurt people. 

Barney Frank shouldn't be attacked 
for being lonely. If he is, it won't work. 
Too many people have been without 
someone. Barney’s out of the closet now 
and he understands that you don’t buy 


SIPRESS® 1994 


love, that it’s more than sex, and that it’s 
free. For Barney Frank, that’s freedom. 
God bless him. 
Bob Jean. 
Rochester, NH 


Is it “Barney's Blunder” or “Barney's 
Rubble” (News, September 1)? Both 
Barney Frank and the Boston Phoenix 
can rationalize this sleaze all they wish, 
but isn’t US Representative Barney 
Frank (D-Fourth District) supposed to be | 
a big boy? How could he have 
compromised himself like that? He must 
have known that sooner or later the 
relationship would hit the public eye. 

Does the private life of a congressman 
have nothing to do with his public role 
in Congress? Maybe, maybe not. Two 
years ago, he publicly announced his 
gay lifestyle, made his homosexuality a 


non-issue, and was overwhelmingly re- 


elected in his congressional district. But 
this latest Frank confession is about 
hiring the services of a male prostitute 
through a sex advertisement in the 
Washington Blade, a gay weekly in the | 
nation’s capital. Can that be rationalized 
as ethical by a member of the US House 
of Representatives, especially with the 
AIDS epidemic? Barney used bad sense 
and bad logic;besides doing something 
that is obviously illegal and,in my ° , 
belief, unethical. 

Can Barney Frank still be an effective - 
voice and vote for his district's best 
interests? P y, but where are his - 
ethics? The id’s Howie Carr is right. 
Barney is no Father Flanagan, and 
putting on priestly garb is nothing more 
than pious gobbledygook from a liberal 
Democrat caught in the web of his own 
liberal lifestyle. 

The bottom line will still be his 
constituents. If they want him, they can 
have him as their representative. But as 


ba for me, he’s lost all credibility. 
: Sal Giarratani 
_ Charlestown 
~ Calling for Barney Frank’s resignation 
is wrong, wrong. 


It is wrong because the sex life of a 
public servant — if nothing else — 


_ ought to-bé private. Salacious curiosity 
aside, 


no “right to know” about 
what may between consenting 

adults unless it has an adverse effect on 
their exercise of public business. 

Calling for Frank's resignation is 
wrong because nothing has been 
determined by the body that has 
jurisdiction, the House of 
Representatives. No witnesses have 
been called, no evidence has been 
introduced; no-refutations or 
explanationsihave been offered before 
the bar: 
being“ "in the media. That he | 
made grievous errors in personal 
judgment is not in question, but it ought 
to be the voters of the Fourth 


_ Congressional District, rather than a 


reckless fourth estate, who decide 
whether those errors justify dismissal. 

Telling Barney Frank to resign 
because-he might harm the causes and 
interests he has so nobly represented all 
these years is wrong because it is 
completely out of scale with the “crime” 
and does not go beneath the surface of 
what is, in all likelihood,at the root of 
the scandal. Why has no one asked what 
prompted Steve Gobie, the self- 
proclaimed heterosexual Washington 
prostitute in question, to.come forward 
at this particular time? Could it be 
because Congressman Frank, in 
response to vicious Republican anti-gay 
attacks on the House Democratic — 
leadership, threatened to reveal the 
identity of some of his closeted 
Republican colleagues? Methinks the 
tainted hand of Republican Party 
chairman Lee Atwater doth reveal itself. 

The media’s focus on squalid personal 
aspects of this egregiously lamented 
affair is one of the most disheartening 
examples of pack journalism in recent 
memory and hypocritically playsinto —, 
the hands of those people who have 
been doing to the whole country what 
the congressman apparently did with 
Steve Gobie. The question to be asked.is 
not whether Barney Frank made serious 
mistakes in his personal life, because he 
has admitted that. Instead, we need to 
ask who stands to gain the most by 
bringing him down. 


Michael Calmes 
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between McGee and Keverian 


Charlie’s angles 


anuary 2, 1991. After all those years 
J of waiting to be Speaker of the 

House, that’s when Cambridge's 
And while what Charlie might do and 
who he might do it to when he gets there 
is already becoming the favorite chew 
toy of Beacon Hill gossips, Charlie 
himself is damned if he'll tell you 
anything. “It’s premature,” he said 
earlier this week. “Jesus, the reps are 
already backing up outside my office like 
747s at Logan. If I start sending out 
signals now, they'll go wild.” 
~. Hey, Charlie — they already are. 
George Keverian’s September 19 


statements confirming that he will run 


own Charlie Flaherty finally hits pay dirt. 


for treasurer next year abruptly brought 
into focus what had been a distant vision 
of life in the House under Flaherty, long 
slated to move up to Speaker at the 
agreed-upon end of Keverian’s tenure in 
1993. All of a sudden, for House 
committee chairmen, ambitious 
backbenchers, lobbyists, and everyone 
else who customarily gets a cold when 
the House Speaker sneezes, the current 
electoral term turns out to be the last 
days of Keverian-style glasnost. What 
lies ahead? 

“A more progressive, ideological point 
of view,” says liberal State 
Representative Larry Alexander. 

“My worst nightmare come true, 


pe 


definitely oriented toward that old 
Democratic machine-type politics,” says 
Barbara Anderson of Citizens for Limited 
Taxation. 

“More court officers,” says one 
member of the House leadership, 
referring to the uniform-clad legislative 
retainers who serve as living symbols of 
the political spoils system. “Ask ‘em 
where they’re from, and some will tell 
you Milford [home of former House 
Speaker John F.X. Davoren], some will 
say Holyoke [former Speaker David 
Bartley], the rest are from Lynn [former 
Speaker Thomas McGee]. Look for an 
influx of Cambridge talent.” 

“I don’t worry about labels,” says 


| Flaherty, “I just do what I think is right.” 


But there aren’t niany obvious answers 
to the question of what that’s going to 
mean. A tidier-running House with | 


stronger, more specific guidance from the | 
. leadership, definitely; greater 


momentum for a liberal agenda on issues 
of taxation and spending, probably. 
Anything else in the cards is anybody's 


' guess, because Charlie Flaherty never, 


ever gives anyone a peek at his hand. 
You get that way when you spend most 
of a 22-year political career sitting tight, 
waiting your turn; and going along to get 
along. 

Flaherty’s six years in the Navy | 
conforming to military discipline (despite 
what he terms the “stupid decisions” of 
the Vietnam-era command) was good | 
preparation for surviving the 
Massachusetts House of the 1960s and 
1970s. As a young rep, Flaherty was 
liberal enough to sign on with the 
reformist Democratic Study Group that 
had been a useful political base for 
Michael Dukakis in the early ‘60s. And 
like Dukakis before him, Flaherty was — 
smart and diligent enough to see that 
mastering the arcane details of budgets | 
and personnel management could 
ultimately leave him in a more politically 
powerful institutional position than 
could the confrontational rhetoric 
favored by some of his i ical peers. 

. So Flaherty waited and behind 
the scenes. In 1971 he was voted 
chairman of the Democratic State 


Committee. Richard Cauchi of the liberal — 


activist Citizens for Participation 
in Political Action (CPPAX) recalls 
chairman‘ as sincere, astute, and 
“calculated.” CPPAX objected to the 
committee’s habit of deciding procedural 
issues in closed-door meetings, and 
Flaherty objected to their objections. The 
tesult: “fairly bitter relations,” says 
Cauchi. “We found ourselves strongly at 
odds with some of the decisions that 
stemmed frorn his committee.” 

But most political players of the era 
found it far more productive to work 
with Flaherty than against him, including 


_supplicants to the legislature's 


Committee on Counties, a low-profile 


body that handles politically important 


business such as salaries and 
appointments for thousands of court 
employees. Flaherty"s 1972 appointment 
as House chairman of the obscure 
committee might have blunted the 
ambition of a less determined legislator. 
Instead, by 1977, Flaherty had harvested 
enough political capital from his party 
and legislative positions to hold first dibs 
on the 1978 Democratic nomination 
against incumbent US Senator Edward 
Brooke. There was also talk of Flaherty 
challenging Dukakis in the gubernatorial 
primary; mostly from liberals disgruntled 
with the incumbent's budget cuts. 

Instead, citing a need to be around for 
his four pre-adolescent children 
(‘especially the three boys when they 
most needed a father kicking their 


‘behinds”), Flaherty chose to stay and 


seek a House leadership position. 


Deciphering. 
the next Speaker 


“Barney Frank used to say to me back 
then, ‘I hope you have as much support 
for the office you're seeking as for the 
one you're not,’ ” he recalls. “I just 
played the cards that were dealt me.” 

But for six more years, all Flaherty got 
was more waiting in county purgatory. 
Then finally, in 1984, came a plum 
assignment from Speaker Thomas 
McGee as chairman of the taxation 
committee, famous for 12-hour hearings 
and holding onto bills forever. “I 
thought, ‘There’s no way I'mdoing - 
that,’ ’ says Flaherty, who held a 
reception for lobbyists doing business 
with taxation.and laid down Charlie's 
See SPEAKER, page 36 
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Gutting universal health care 


s calls for comprehensive 
A universal-health-care coverage 

echo from union halls, corporate 
board rooms, medical centers, and state 
houses around the country, the 
Massachusetts legislature is on the verge 
of gutting the state’s landmark universal- 
health-care law, leaving Massachusetts 
with an even more expensive, less 
equitable health-care system than the 
one that exists now. . 

In a fit of fear (of spending money on a 
social service in these mean-spirited 
times) and loathing (of Michael Dukakis, 
whose presidential defeat they somehow 
see as a personal affront), the House of 
Representatives voted in August to 


hich candidate will wrestle with universal health care? 


dismantle the foundations of the 1988 
universal-health-care law. 

This week the House is slated to 
reconsider that vote, which calls for 
repeal of the universal-health-care 
system's key mandate requiring any 
business with six or more employees to 
provide health insurance for its workers 
or pay a surcharge to the state that will be 
used to cover health-care costs for the 
uninsured. The House bill given 
preliminary approval in August also 
delays a program to provide health 
insurance to people receiving 
unemployment benefits. And it sets up a 
conundrum in which the commonwealth 
is obligated to assure that the poor and 


for failure. 


uninsured have access to millions of 
dollars in health-care services it doesn’t 
have the money to pay for. 

The Republican-sponsored measure 
repealing mandated health insurance, 
backed by a number of extremely vocal 
business and trade groups, including the 
Massachusetts Restaurant Association, 
passed the House in August by a margin 
of 97 to 52. It is likely to pass again. 
House observers say there may be a 
formidable floor fight on the move to 
postpone an insurance program for laid- 
off workers, many of whom are now 
forced to spend large chunks of their 
unemployment-compensation checks if 
they want any health-insurance 


coverage. Overall, though, the universal- 
health-care law will probably take a 
beating in the legislature’s lower body. 

Once it gets the go-ahead in the House, 
the bill moves to the Senate for approval. 
There, the Senate Ways and Means 
Committee, chaired by Senator Patricia 
McGovern (D-Lawrence), the most 
powerful proponent of universal-health- 
care coverage on Beacon Hill, will take 
up the measure. Universal-health-care 

* backers are holding some hope that 
McGovern will try to kill the bill by 
keeping it locked up in her committee 
until the end of this legislative session. 
But opponents of the universal-health- 
care law are stronger and better 
organized than its champions. And - 
they're expected to exert enough 
pressure to ensure that the bill comes up 
for a vote on the Senate floor. 

McGovern and Representative John 
McDonough (D-Jamaica Plain) are 

_ among the few public policymakers who 
understand the extent and complexity of 
issues at stake in the health-care 
legislation, known to State House 
insiders as Chapter 23. The Dukakis 
administration, once an active player in 
health-care politics, is now devoid of 
leadership and vision on universal health 
care. And so it is up to the two legislators 
to try to keep the issue alive. 

But Beacon Hill observers say they 
may well lose their fight to forces fueled 
by the anti-tax, anti-spending, anti- 
Dukakis fervor that has gripped the 
legislature this year. At best, they may 
have to compromise and put off the 
business mandate, slated to go into effect 
in January of 1992, for at least two years. 

As McGovern, McDonough, and 
anyone who understands Massachusetts 
health care (and that excludes most 
legislators) is aware, getting rid of the 
employer mandate or postponing state 
programs for the uninsured may derail 
Chapter 23 and sate those eager to 
sacrifice social programs on the altar of 
fiscal responsibility. But neither move is 
going to save anybody any money. And 
health care will likely cost the state more 
than it pays now. 

“If you repeal or delay implementation 
[of the bill], you increase the state’s 
liability for paying for uncompensated 
care for students, for the unemployed, . . . 
and for other people,” notes 
McDonough. “You create a major new 
expense for the state.” 

The health-care systemis like a pillow: 
if it's punched down in one corner, it 
puffs up someplace else. The universal- 
health-care law doesn’t engender new 
costs. It simply tries to even out the 
stuffing in the pillow by redistributing 
the estimated $18 billion spent on health 
care each year in the commonwealth so 
that people who now don’t get any 
health care can get at least a little and 
those businesses that aren't paying any 
of the cost of that care will pay their fair 
share. 

The Massachusetts health-care system 
works, in essence, like this: Medicare, the 
federal health-insurance plan, covers 
health-insurance costs for the elderly. 
Medicaid, which is subsidized by the 
state and federal governments, pays for 
health-care services for the poor, the 
disabled, and most of the elderly. now in 
nursing homes. 

Approximately 90 percent of working 
people and their families are insured 


_ through employer-sponsored health- 


insurance plans. The other 10 percent, 
along with some students, the 
unemployed, and the poor whose family 
incomes are “too high” for Medicaid 
standards, make up the estimated 
660,000 Massachusetts residents — one- 
tenth of the state’s population — who are 
uninsured. 

The uninsured in this state — 
approximately two-thirds of whom work 
or are dependents of someone who 
works — are guaranteed access to 
hospital care. But that care has been paid 
for by an expensive, unwieldy, and 
grossly inefficient system since 1985. 
That year, Massachusetts enacted a law 
that set up what's known as an 
“uncompensated-care pool” to pay 
hospitals for the cost of “free care” they 
provide to poor and uninsured patients 
and for the bad debt they incur. 

The uncompensated-care pool is 
funded by a 12 percent surcharge on all 
hospital bills. Eighty percent of those 
charges are paid by employers, who 
purchase the bulk of health-insurance 
premiums that cover hospital charges. 
The state, and individuals who pay for 
health-insurance premiums, pay for the 
rest. Everyone who pays into the pool is, . 
See PRESCRIPTION, page 31 
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ALKING POLITI 


Crime andthe wombs 


BY ROB FRENCH 


5 cott Harshbarger says he’s. a bit 
bewildered by all the attention he’s 
been getting lately. Several weeks 


ago the. Middlesex County district at- 


torney, and candidate for state attorney 
general, decided to te Elizabeth 
Levey — accused of drunk driving that 
resulted in a car crash in which her eight- 
and-a-half-month-old.fetus died — for 
motor-vehicle homicide. 

Harshbarger’s decision quickly drew a 
fire storm of criticism from pro-choice 
advocates, women’s groups, and -the 
Civil Liberties Union of Massachusetts, 
all of whom argue that. prosecuting 
women for harm inflicted on their own 
fetuses sets a dangerous precedent that 
could undermine abortion rights and 
lead to state regulation of many aspects 
of pregnant women’s lives. Critics 
further fault Harshbarger for skewing the 
intent of the law under which the case is 
being prosecuted. 

Local pro-choice advocates and legal 
scholars are shocked that Harshbarger, a 
long-time supporter of abortion rights, is 
pushing ahead with the prosecution. The 
case follows on the heels of Plymouth 
County District Attorney William O’Mal- 
ley’s decision to prosecute Josephine 
Pellegrini on drug charges after her 
newborn infant was found to have traces 
of cocaine in his urine, allegedly as a 
result of Pellegrini’s cocaine use during 
her pregnancy. Although Massachusetts 
has a reputation as a politically liberal 
state and a 70. percent pro-choice ma- 
jority among the voting public, the two 
cases put Massachusetts in the small 
vanguard of states extending legal 
protections to fetuses and prosecuting 
women who intentionally or uninten- 
tionally inflict harm on their fetuses. 
Besides the two Massachusetts actions, 
only four other instances of women 
being charged with crimes against their 
fetuses have emerged since the first such 
case surfaced, in California three years 
ago, according to Dawn Johnsen, legal 
director of the National Abortion Rights 
Action League, in Washington. And 
according to Lawrence Glantz, professor 
of health law at Boston University’s 
School of Public Health, Massachusetts 
is the only state where the courts have 
ruled that in homicide and motor- 
vehicle-homicide cases, a fetus is a 
“person” deserving protection under the 
law. 

“Massachusetts has stepped way out 
front” on the question of prosecuting 
pregnant women and extending legal 
protections to fetuses, says Glantz. 

“Massachusetts is very hostile, his- 
torically, to the idea of birth control and 
abortion,” adds Elizabeth Spahn, a law 
professor at the New.England School of 
Law. “Our track record is terrible.” 

Birth-control devices for unmarried 
couples, for instance, were illegal here 
until 1972. And in 1984 the Supreme 
Judicial Court, in Commonwealth v. 
Cass, broke with established legal think- 
ing by ruling that in motor-vehicle 
homicides fetuses were considered per- 
sons under the law. The decision 
shocked abortion-rights groups na- 
tionwide, who feared that granting a 
fetus legal protections would erode the 
foundations of the pro-choice position. 
Earlier this year, in Commonwealth v. 
Lawrence, the state’s high court reaf- 
firmed the Cass decision and extended it 
to apply to other forms of homicide as 
well. 

To date, Massachusetts remains the 
only state where a fetus is in any way 
equated with a living human being under 
the law, according to Glantz. In most 
states, a fetus has no legal rights until it is 
born, though several states have crimi- 
nalized some acts of feticide, as distinct 
from crimes that involve the death of 
living human beings. 

Harshbarger says he simply followed 
the precedent set in Cass and Lawrence 
when deciding to seek an indictment, 
and asserts that the numerous aggravat- 
ing circumstances — the woman was 
close to delivering, was allegedly speed- 
ing, and had a prior conviction for drunk 
dnving — made it unconscionable for 
him not to prosecute the case 

“I'm not reaching out to try to have 
criminal law invade unduly on family 


SARAH HOOD 


Learning the lesson driven home © Bellotti and Ambler 


life,” Harshbarger says. “If I believed this 
— a wedge to let in the prosecution 
women in abortion ‘cases, | would 
never have taken this action.” . 
But many legal experts argue that 
Harshbarger’'s interpretation of the Cass 


decision is a radical and dangerous . 


extension of the law. In both the Cass 
and Lawrence cases, the charges were 
against a third party who had killed a 
womans fetus, not against the pregnant 
woman. The district attorney says the 
law makes no distinction; pro-choice 
Opponents say he’s stretching it. 

_ “That's the big jump that presents a 
big threat to abortion,” Spahn says. “He 
may not have intended it, but it will have 
a legal effect on the abortion debate.” 

The implications of Harshbarger's 
case, as well as the case now being 
pursued by O’Malley (Pellegrini was 
indicted by a grand jury this week), are 
profound, critics say. Extending legal 
protections to fetuses is one of the 
principal tactics abortion foes around the 
‘country are using to undercut the pro- 
choice position. If fetuses are considered 
people under the law, how can the state 
allow them to be killed? 

There are equally serious re- 
percussions surrounding the general 
question of what a woman's 
responsibilities to her fetus are. Once the 
State begins cracking down on pregnant 
women who take drugs or alcohol while 
pregnant, where will it stop? Researchers 
have shown that alcohol can be harmful 
to a fetus. Should a pregnant woman be 
criminally charged for drinking? Re- 
searchers have also shown that a high- 
calcium diet is necessary to promote 
proper fetal development. Should a 
woman who drinks no milk be sent to 
prison if she gives birth to a deformed, 
underweight, or stillborn baby? As 
medical knowledge advances and scien- 
tists can show more and more ties 
between pre-natal care and the health of 
newborns, where will the regulations 
stop?, many wonder. 

“Charging the woman cnminalliy 
opens the door to realiy frightening 
prospects,’’ Spahn says. “Do we want the 
government,» particularly the. criminal 
system, supervising every pregnancy? If 
Harshbarger sets precedent here, you can 


Start thinking of seeing criminal in- 
vestigations any time there’s a miscar- 


riage 

» To charges that such speculation is 
alarmist, Johnsen replies that when the 
Cass decision was handed down, she 
expressed fears that pregnant women, 
not just third parties, could be charged 
with a crime. Some ridiculed her, saying 
it would never happen. “A lot has 
changed in the last few years,” Johnsen 
notes. And both pro-choice and anti- 
abortion advocates agree the issue will 
only grow more prominent in the future, 


as the number of similar cases multiplies. 


Observers believe that if Harshbarger 
hangs tough with his case, the matter will 
eventually come before the Supreme 
Judicial Court, and there is a slight 
chance that the court could restrict or 
even overturn Cass. This month Justice 
John Greaney took the seat opened by 
the departure of outgoing Chief Justice 
Edward Hennessey, a critical vote in the 
4-3 Cass majority. Although pro-choice 
advocates think Greaney will be recep- 
tive to their point of view, court ob- 
servers are not certain where he stands 
on abortion. But at least, as Spahn says, 
“it's a new ball game with Greaney.” 

In the meantime, Harshbarger may 
face newfound hostility from pro-choice 
advocates in his race to unseat pro-choice 
darling Attorney General James Shannon 
in the 1990 election. Although in speak- 
ing of the Levey prosecution, Harshbar- 
ger declares, “I see it as a drunk- 
driving case,” no one outside of his of- 
fice is buying the line that he didn’t real- 
ize the case's ramifications for the abor- 
tion debate. “I like Scott Harshbar- 
ger,” Spahn says, “but I cannot believe 


“he didn’t understand what he was do- 


ing.” 

One thing is sure. Like Bob. Ambler, 
who ran into a barrage of criticism’ when 
he switched from an anti-abortion to a 
pro-choice stand in preparation for a 
state Senate run, and gubernatorial 
candidate Frank Bellotti, who angered 
those on both sides of the debate when 


he tried to clarity a previously murky — 


position, Scott Harshbarger is learning 
that since the Webster decision, the 
abortion debate has polarized mos 


aspects of public life. 
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Wed., Oct 18 ¢ 8 & 10pm 18+ 
KAZUMI 


WATANABE 


Fri.. Oct. 20° 8 & 11 
THE ZAWINUL 


SYNDICATE 


Sat.. Oct. 21 « 


special early 7 pm show 


CARPENTER 


JESS Oct. E COL OLIN 


TOUNG 


also 
ELIZA GILKYSON 


24*°9pm 18+ 
Windham fill! Recording Artist 


ANDY NARELL _ 


Weds., Oct 25 ¢ 8 & 10 pm 
Fall Carnival Dance Party 
From Brazil 


PE DE BOI 


Fri.; Oct 27°8 & 11 
Former Rolling Stones uitarist 


MICK TAYLOR 


HALLOWEEN 
Tues., Oct. 31 «9 pm 


BIRDSONGS OF 
THE MESOZOIC 


Office, 
Records, Out of Town/Harvard Sq., 


Concert 497-111 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


Fighti ting the war 


Bush’‘s Vietnam 


_ BY RICHARD GAINES 


A: ill wind -wafts across this. 


blessed land. 
We are more prosperous than 
our parents could have imagined a 
generation ago. Yet we know the wealth 
is unfairly clustered: as many as one in 
four inhabitants of this nation live — no, 
not live, exist is more apt a term — 
conditions of hopeless squalor. _ 
Despite the wealth, we find ourselves 
unable or unwilling to care for our elders 
as they, years ago, cared for theirs, to 
educate our children-as well as. our 


parents educated us, td provide for the 


halt, lathe, and ill as our forebears did. 
We are at peace and more secure 
among the nations of-the world than we 


could have imagined just a decade ago; 


our. country’s natural~enemy, com- 
munism, against which we have defined 
‘ourselves throughout this century, 
seems, as if by some titanic act of white 
Magic, to be evaporating, while its once 
feared homeland, the Soviet Union, 
earnestly strives to turn swords into 
plowshares. Yet we go to war. 

“Our society is in trouble and we all 
know it,” writes Boston University presi- 


_ dent John Silber in the introduction to his 


book, Straight Shooting. Exquisitely cap-. 


turing the mood of the nation, he 
observes: “We know that something is 
terribly wrong — the way we might 
know in our own bodies that we are 
seriously ill. When we have an internal 
intimation of serious illness it is hard 
even to talk about the way we feel. We 
sense that talking about it might make it 
worse.” 

So we find an enemy we can be 
comfortable fighting — drugs (cocaine, to 
be specific), their producers and sup- 
pliers (South American criminal 
capitalists), and their users (the pathetic 
and dangerous “they” of our nation, not 
us) — and uneasily repress the knowl- 
edge of the need to address all else that is 
terribly wrong. 

In distracting the nation from all its 
other problems, this war on drugs is 
tragically wrong. 

As the networks pump us with hyper- 
ventilating battlefield correspondents — 
in Medellin and Miami, in Bogota and the 
Bronx — anti-war sentiment comes to be 
seen as cowardly, even traitorous. 

George Bush enlists soldiers in his war 
to convince a teenage punk to find 
Washington's Lafayette Park in order.to 
entrap him into selling them a bag of 
crack so that the president can show the 
people that the battle rages just outside 
the White House. And the media — most 
of it, anyway — ignores how we reached 
this juncture and skips the questions “Is 
this a good war? Is this the right war?” 
Instead, immediately we want to know: 
“Are we winning?” 

Immediately, jingoistic pols begin 
cashing in on war fever. Less than 24 


hours after the president's declaration, a 


battalion attached to the state attorney 
general's office arrests a handful. of 
alleged dealers, allowing General Jim 
Shannon to hype: the bust’s importance 
by alleging its direct connection to the 
Medellin cartel — as if that really 
mattered. If this particular cache didn’t 
come from Medellin, it came from Cali, 
or Bolivia, or Peru. Why should we care 
about its source? 

But this is war. And that was an early, 


battle'won, or so it piayed. i 


In this nation.at-war, it seems to matter 


_ little to us that for the better part of the Ny 
past decade, in order to pursue another: 


patriotic war, this one against the Sand- 
inistas, our commander-in-chief and his 
turried a blind eye or worse | 
to Latin American dictators’ venal con- © 
spirings with drug lords as said dictators 
constructed the very cartels we have no 
sworn to crush overseas. Nor, as v4 


advance the fight, do we seem to have ~ 


time to consider that, for the better part 
of the past decade, our commander-in- 
chief and his predecessor turned a blind 


eye or worse to economically depressed 
and spiritually despondent slugs until 
they were forged into the axié against 


which our forces are now dirécted. 

Instead, we patriotically ‘fall in line 
behind the very people who helped 
create the monster they now vow to slay 
with a single-minded abandon that 
ignores, in Silber’ s words,all else that is 

“terribly wrong.” 

If this war on drugs i is agically wrong 

for what it keeps us frem doing, it is all 


the more so for what it impels us to do. « 


“If you declare war,” observes John J. 
Buckley, the noted liberal criminologist 
and former sheriff of Middlesex County, 


“you can suspend;or remove constitu- - 


tional rights.” Which is what the Boston 
Police Department was demonstrating 
with its “search on suspicious looks” 
policy until Superior Court Judge Cort- 
land Mathers recently intervened. 

A less likely, but equally passionate, 
leader in the new anti-war movement is 
Milton Friedman, long one of our pre- 
eminent conservative thinkers. In an 
open letter published in the September 7 
Wall Street Journal to Bill Bennett, the 
commander-in-chief's five-star general, 
Friedman implored, “The path you 
propose of more, police, more jails, use of 
the military in foreign countries, harsh 
penalties for g users, and a whole 
panoply of r sive measures can only 
make a situation worse. The drug 
war cannot be won by those tactics 
without underthining the human liberty 
and individua® freedom that you and | 
cherish. 

“You are not mistaken in believing 
that drugs ard a scourge that is devastat- 
ing our society. . .. 

“Your mistake is failing to recognize 
that the very measures you favor are a 
major sourcé of the evils you deplore. Of 


course, the problem is demand,” the 
economist wrote, “but it is not only 
demand, it is demand that must operate 
through repressed and illegal channels. 
Illegality creates obscene profits that 
finance the murderous tactics of the drug 
lords; illegality leads to the corruption of 
law enforcement officials; — illegality - 
monopolizes the efforts of honest law 
forces so that they are starved for 
resources to fight the simpler crimes of 
robbery, theft and assault. 

“Drugs are a tragedy for addicts. But 
criminalizing their use converts that 
tragedy into a disaster for society... . Our 
experience with the prohibition of drugs 
is a replay of our experience with a 
prohibition of alcoholic beverages.” 

Like Buckley and Friedman, Mike 
Royko, the curmudgeonly columnist of 
the Chicago Tribune, has grudgingly 

cluded “that we might. as well legal- 
4zé the junk: Put taxes on it, license the 
istributors, establish age limits and treat 
like’ hooch,” “he: “wrote two weeks 
fore Friédnian’s comments. appeared. 


4 If some people want to sniff away their 
j nose or addle their brain, so be it, They're 


doing it now anyway, and at least we'd 
be rid of the gun battles, the corruption, 
and the wasted money and effort trying 
to save the brains and noses of those who 
don’t want them saved.” 

Today, despite the ever-escalating war 
on drugs — one that an earlier com- 
mander-in-chief, Richard Nixon, first © 
committed this nation to in 1972 — our 
cities overall are no less violent than they 
were in the mid ‘60s, when racial and 
economic frustration led to riots, the 
burning of Newark and Detroit, and the 


sacking of Watts. 


Sadly — tragically, really — the causes 
of the violence have been left to fester 
unattended along with the viciousness 
itself. It need not have turned out that 
way. 

In the aftermath of the urban riots of 
the ‘60s, President Lyndon Johnson 
empanéled._ a National. Commission on. 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence. 
Headed by Dr, Milton S. Eisenhower, 
brother to the former. president, and 
including Archbishop -of New York 
Terence Cardinal Cooke, Senator Roman 
Hruska (R-Nebraska), and then former 
federal prosecutor Leon Jaworski, the 
national commission was anything but a 
safe house for bleeding hearts. . 

Nonetheless, in its final report, de- 
livered to President Nixon on May 23, 
1969, the commission concluded that “to 
make our society essentially free of 
poverty and discrimination, and to make 
our sprawling urban areas fit to inhabit, 
will cost a great deal of money and will 
take a great length of time.” 

Of course, in asserting that “the time is 
upon us for a teordering of national 
priorities and for a greater investment of 
resources in the fulfillment of two basic 
purposes of our Constitution — to ‘estab- 
lish justice’ and to ‘insure domestic 
tranquillity,’ the commission recognized 
the task could not then begin in earnest. 

Not while the nation was. distracted 
and its resources diverted. 

You see, we'd gotten ourselves into a 
war. In Vietnam. 

Once again the nation is distracted and 
its resources divested. This time by the 
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MARY CHAPIN : 
823 Main St., 
Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
Tickets available at Nightstage 


APPEARING AT 


= Orpheum Theatre 


si 7:30 pm 
- $17.50 (+.50 restoration fee) 
A Tea Party Concert 


OCTOBER 7 


A N D F N ODO 


Wang Center 8:00 pm 
$21.00, $24.00 (:.75restoration fee) 


Presented by Tea Party Concerts 
and H.T. Productions 


OCTOBER 24 


OCTOBER 28 


7:30PM 
. $17.50 


» $16.50 


Hat 
7.30 pm $20.00 


Presenteo ey Tea Party Concerts 


ORPHEUM THEATRE 


Octoser 4,5 
7:30PM 
$1 8.50 (+.5O RESTORATION FEE} 


ATea Party Concert 


OCTOBER 1 OCTOBER 4,5 & 6 


$19.50 
$21.50 (4.50 restoration fee) 


A Tea Party Concert 
OCTOBER 29 


Get On Your Frost 


Tour 89-90 
7:30 pm, $18.50 


NOVEMBER 28 


Si Aaa Ar To Thea Box Orrice Ano Au Locanon 


BOSTON 
GARDEN 
GOLDEN 


27.206 


29 


tions. 


Tickets for Orpheum shows available at theOr- 
phoum Theatre box office, Out-of-Town Tickets, 
Harvard Sq. Cambridge, and all Ticketmaster 
outlets. 


Symphony Hali tickets available at the Orpheum 
Theatre box office, and all Ticketmaster loca- 
tions. Tickets available at Symphony Hall the 
night of the show only. 


Tickets for the Opera House available at Ticket- 
ron locations, Out-of-Town Tickets, Harvard 
Square or call Teletron at 1-800-382-8080, in 
Boston 720-3434. 


Tickets for the Wang Center available at The 
Wang Center box office, The Orpheum Theater 
box office and all Ticketmaster locations. 


Tickets for Garden available at the Garden box 
office, Out-of Town Tickets, Harvard Sq.. all 
Tickettron locations of call Teletron at 1-800- 
382-8080, 1a Boston 720-3434. 


_ cae-For-rix (617) 787-8000 


Tickets for Centrum shows available at the 
Centrum Box Office and all Ticketmaster loca- 


SEPTEMBER 30 SEPTEMBER 30 
> the Wa terboyys SS 
A Party Comet A Paty Concert is 
OCTOBER 21 OCTOBER 22 & 23 OCTOBER 23, 24, & 25 
2 | : 4 % GeO RV 
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SPORTING EYE 


The gray American pastime 


have been kicked off three Canadian 
$@ffRi-pro teams since leaving the majors 
in 1982, promises to run a-loose ship. The 
one team rule, he says, will be “if you 
slide, you must get up.” Lee also 
promises a free burial to the first player 
to expire in the heat of battle. 
The Super Sox have one undisputed 


BY MARK LEIBOVICH 


Giamatti used to wax poetic about 

the game’s uncanny rhythm, in 
perfect harmony with life itself. Baseball 
begins in the spring like everything else, 
he wrote. It blossoms in summer, and 
then, just when you need it most, it 
leaves you to face the fall alone. This 
year, however, baseball’s delicate 
rhythm has changed a bit. The new 
Senior Professional Baseball Association 
(SPBA), an eight-team league of former 
major-league players (perhaps better 
described as the “boys of autumn”), will 
play a 72-game schedule from November 
to January in minor-league and spring- 
training stadiums in Florida. Players 
must be at least 35 years old (32 for 
catchers), and each team has a salary cap 
of $550,000. 

A quick scan of the league rosters. 
offers up some classic no-name nostalgia. 
Aurelio Rodriguez (who could gure flash 
some leather but was best known as the 
player who had every vowel in his_first 
name)? Wayne Krenchicki? Luis Pujolas? 
Gary Brummer? But SPBA Commis- 
sioner Curt Flood says there is nothing 
frivolous about the venture. In Boston 
last Tuesday at a kickoff for the league’s 
“local” entry, the Winter Haven Super 
Sox, Flood promised exciting and com- 
petitive baseball. “Give us a chance,” he 
pleaded to the skeptical group of re- 
porters, “and we'll show you how great 
we can be.” 

Doubly ironic as it seems, Super Sox 
pitcher-manager Bill Lee is serious, too. 
The Spaceman cited recent medical 
findings which indicated that with 
proper diet and conditioning, one can 
play competitive baseball until the age of 
65. But unlike Flood, Lee clearly recog- 
nizes the humor inherent in oldies 
baseball. The new skipper, who claims to 


T he late baseball commissioner Bart 


TIMOTHY CARLSON 


He’s back. 


distinction already: they are the only 
team in the league made up primarily of 
former players from one major-league 
team. With a solid nucleus of Red Sox 
alumni, including loyal members of Lee’s 
hell-raising “Buffalo Heads” (Ferguson 
Jenkins, Bernie Carbo, Rick Wise, and Jim 
Willoughby), the Super Sox look great on 
paper. Butch Hobson's agonizing bone 
chips have healed under the therapeutic 
Florida sun, and first-baseman Cecil 
Cooper is reportedly seeing the ball real 
well. The manager's biggest concern ‘is 
about the lack of middle infielders (1967 
alum Dalton Jones most closely re- 
sembles one), but he thinks all should be 
fine, unless “the ball is hit in the air or on 
the ground.” Lee is currently looking to 
sign a Hare Krishna ‘who can step up to 
the plate and sacrifice.” 

Anyway, let’s take some Geritol and 
settle into the Winnebago for a Sunday 
drive around the new league. 

The St. Petersburg Pelicans — 
Even in his major-league prime, out- 
fielder George Foster played at middle- 

_aged speed. Now 40, Foster seems 

‘ uniquely suited for the slower pace of the 
SPBA. A return to his 1977 form (52 HRs, 
149 RBI) is entirely possible. Joe Sambito, 
Tug McGraw, and Doug Bair (doesn’t 
Doug Bair still pitch for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates?) make up a first-rate bullpen. 
Team cholesterol levels are said to be 
down, and if Foster has a big year, it'll be 
hard to beat St. Pete. 

The St. Lucie Legends — The 
starting rotation (Don Gullett, Ross 
Grimsley, Jerry Koosman, and Dennis 
Leonard) combines for 599 career wins, 
and Rollie Fingers (341 career saves) is all 
they'll need in the pen. Clint Hurdle may 
live up to his phenomenal billing yet. A 
player to watch is former Yankee Graig 
Nettles, who jumped Bill Lee in a brawl 
in 1976, severely injuring his pitching 
arm. Nettles starts at third, and the 


See SPORTING, page 31 


THE NEW MUSIC EXPERIENCE 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19 
“10:00 PM 


AT THE PARADISE CLUB 


967 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


° 


DOORS OPEN: 8:00 PM, ADMISSION: $10.00 


TICKETS AVAILABLE: 


PARADISE CLUB BOX OF FICE—617/254-2054 


TICKETMASTER—617/787-8000 


PRESENTED BY 


PARLIAMENT LIGHTS CIGARETTES 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


Kings/Box: 9 mg “tar!” 

0.7 mg nicotine — 100's: 

12 mg “tar!” 1.0 mg nicotine. 
av. per cigarette 

by FTC method 


© Philip Morris inc. 1989 
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RUSSIAN JOU 


Getting stingy with democracy 


BY RICHARD LOURIE 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


Are we stiffing Lech? 


resident Bush came under fire 

recently for offering the Polish 

nation only #niggardly $50 million 
in emergency food aid. Sensitive to 
criticism, the administration doubled the 
amount. One hundred million dollars 
sounds like a lot of money, but since 
there are something like 35 million Poles, 
it comes to about $3 a head. Enough to 
feed the nation for a couple of days, if 
you stretch the soup. 

There are three common rationales for 
this stinginess: 1) you can’t solve prob- 
lems by throwing money at them; 2) we 
gave the Poles a fortune in the ‘70s and 
they blew it; and 3) we can’t endanger 
Gorbachev by seeming to woo the Poles. 
None of the three, however, holds water. 

The argument that you can’t solve a 
problem by throwing dollars at it is 
simply a cliché that is dragged out 
whenever someone in government is 
opposed to spending money. Aside from 
the fact that no one ever “throws” 
money, especially governments, there is 
also the obvious truth that disaster 
situations require immediate aid. ‘No one 
spoke of throwing money at a devastated 
Charleston, South Carolina. Poland is 
also a disaster area, and what it needs is 
the wherewithal to get to the point where 
it can stand on its own two feet. Then if it 
falls; tough luck. 

What besides a disaster area can you 
call a country that was invaded on 
September 1, 1939, by Hitler and 16 days 
later by Stalin? What else can you call a 
country that was leveled by war and then 
had Communism imposed on its ashes? 
It is very much in the interests of Western 
Europe that Poland regain its health — 
otherwise the prosperity of the continent 
will be threatened by social chaos in the 
east. It is unfortunate that the European 
community has not already formed into 
an economic, and thus quasi-political, 


entity: Such a'body would. be more likely 
than the United States to understand the 
importance of a thriving Poland. 

The second objection is that we gave 
the Poles millions in the ‘70s and they 
blew it. This is a pathetic statement and 
unworthy of anyone with even a modi- 
cum of historical intelligence. We gave 
those millions to the Communists, not to 
the Solidarity government, and if we 
cannot see the difference, then we are 
blind to the world we live in. It was in 
fact the mismanagement, the squander- 
ing of those funds, that led Poland to the 
brink on which it now teeters. 

To take the stance that “we already 
gave” reduces Poland to a line-item entry 
in the budget. No account is taken of the 
political, and ultimately economic, costs 
to the United States of a nation of 35 
million going under in the geographical 
center of Europe. If America has a policy 
toward the Eastern bloc it seems to be 
that of a Chicken Little who is afraid that 
the Soviet sky will come falling down 
any second and just wants to be as far 
away from it as possible. 

Which leads to the third reason — we 
don’t want to appear to be wooing 
Poland away from the socialist bloc. This 
would only anger Gorbachev's enemies, 
the hardliners, and confirm their worst 
suspicions — the bald fool is giving the 
empire away. Bush is on record as being 
in favor of seeing Gorbachev's reforms 
succeed, So it would seem only prudent 


not to lend any weight to the Soviet . 


diehards’ arguments. 

At first glance, the last position seems 
more legitimate than the other two, but 
that’s only because it’s a bit more 
complicated and at least related to the 
world and not just to the national budget. 

Still, it’s illusory. Both the con- 
servatives and progressives in the Soviet 
Union would probably not mind in the 
least if the US gave Poland substantial 
aid, They want some themselves, and the 
only thing they might feel at Poland’s 
biting off a good chunk of American cash 
is a certain jealousy. Still, that’s 
preferable to the Soviets having to aid 
Poland themselves. There are no roubles 
in the till, period. 

Besides, it’s not economics that counts 

See RUSSIAN, page 30 
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ERIC RASMUSSEN 


The NIMBY approach to the school backfired. 


Continued from page 1 


should¢ have, ducked months ago. 


aren't, despite the nasty ink, the big 
losers. Politically speaking, that title goes 
to the Cambridge Civic Association 
(CCA), the city’s pre-eminent 
progressive coalition, which was blind- 
sided by the issue. And though the flap 
most likely won’t do any lasting damage, 


And now, barely a month before the 
most crucial city election in decades, the 
Commonwealth Day School fiasco has 
become a low-grade version of George 
Bush’s Willie Horton tactic. CCA oppo- 
nents — candidates from the Indepen- 
dent coalition of conservative, old-style 


local progressives are smarting from a § Democrats — have milked it masterfully, 
roundhouse punch they could have, and sidetracking a campaign focused on 


anything.” 

yet, some of the CCA‘s.own 

helped force the school out... Frank 

Duehiay, a CCA-backed city ‘councilor, 
was among several of the group’s mem- 
bers to sign a petition opposing the 
school. City Councilor Alice Wolf, 
another CCA stalwart, voiced support, 
albeit tepid, for the Brattle Street resi- 
dents. Howard Medwed, a lawyer who's 
on the CCA’s nominating committee, 

- represented the neighbors opposed to 
the school, including the one resident 
who eventually went to court to keep the 
CDS out. 

~ The bottom line, as Howie Carr put it, 

looks this: “Actually, everybody 
who's anybody in the Brattle Street wing 
of the CCA, that well-known group of 
rich, meddling busybodies, signed up to 
force the blacks out.” 

Ouch. 
* * * 


The Commonwealth Day School 
began moving into the Victorian man- 
sion at 113 Brattle Street in June 1988, 
eight months after it had bought the 
building for $2.4 million. And by the 
following October, it was already on its 
way out. 

The CDS was granted a permit to 
begin classes for about 40 kindergarten 
students in September 1988, but it 
needed a special permit from the Board 
of Zoning Appeals (BZA) before it could 
accept some 100 additional primary- 
school students. Neighbors protested, 
claiming the school would create traffic 
problems and that it would clash with 
the residential character of the neighbor- 
hood. 

So they passed around a petition 
asking that the school, including the 
kindergarten, be closed down, and col- 

lected 235 signatures that were presented 
housing and development with charges _ to the BZA. Despite that, the board voted 
of racism and hypocrisy, thereby taking 5-0 on October 13, 1988, to grant the CDS 
more than a little wind out of the CCA’s __ the special permit. 
sails. Neighbors immediately objected, and 

“It's embarrassing, absolutely,” says hinted they might sue to overturn the 
one CCA-endorsed city-council can- BZA decision. And in late December, 
didate, “And the CCA’s embarrassed Jean Brooks, who lives next door to 113 
about it because it [race relations] is Brattle, did file suit, seeking to revoke 
something they want to do something —_ both the occupancy permit that allowed 
about, and this time, they didn’t do See INFAMY, page 16 


Clamshell Alliance Benefit. 


featuring comic sensation 


STEVEN WRIGHT 


in Portsmouth, NH 


With Special pai 
Barry Crimmins 
Kate Taylor 


Johnny C and the Blues Barracudas 
(“EVACUATION PLAN BLUES”) 


Saturday, October 7, 1989 
7:30 pm ¢ Portsmouth Music Hall 
$15.00 ¢ All Seats Reserved 
Tickets Available at all 


Ticketmaster Locations 
& at the Box Office 


Charge by Phone: 


A concert to support the work 
of the Clamshell Alliance for safe energy 
and in the opposition of the licensing 
of the Seabrook Nuclear Plant. 


in Mass (617) 787-8000 
in NH (603) 626-5000 in ME (207) 775-3331 


Wherever You Are...We Are... 
With a Convenient Location Near You 


CINDY BULLENS 
Bullens 


CRY FOR LOVE 


See Cindy 
LIVE 
October 5 
at the 
Lowell 
Auditorium. 
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ALL Blank Tape Now On Sale! Through Sth. 


maxell | | DENON) ( memonex 
XL 11. 90 10 Pk. DBS 90 5 Pk. 
With FREE Tote! | “a 


DEMON 100) 


FREE waist pouch — Buy 5 and SAVE! 
with purchase! 


maxell 


Chrome Extra II 5 Pk. 
Plus 1 Chrome Maxima 
XL Il 100 2 Pk. I! 90 FREE! UR 90 2 Pk. 


The perfect length | Exceptional low 
for CD recording! : noise tape 


HOTLINE! 
For more info, call your 
local access number in 
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A singer/songwriter of exceptional 
power and vision— “Wedding Bell 
Blues,” “And When | Die.’ “Stoned 
Soul Picnic’ and “Stoney End.” 


329 Lowell St., Wilmington, MA 01887 
Saturday, Oct. 21, 8 p.m. 
BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 
TICKETS:$18.S0, $16.00 
Ticketmaster locations. CHARGE-BY- 
PHONE: (617) 787-8000. 
. FOR ADD'L INFO: (617) 524-7272. 


An Evening with 


THE 
PAUL WINTER 
CONSORT 


PERFORMANCE 
__ Tickets: $18.50 & 16.50 


(NH) 605-626-5000, (ME) 207-775-5381} 


: : would like to be. 
Softer, warmer, infi- 
{LEATH 


nitely more handsome, 
ER & FUR 
esting. And it can take you lots of places denim can’t. So take 
yourself to Snyder Leather to see the huge selection of styles, 
from the newest looks to the most classic bombers. Jackets and 
coats for men and women, 5169" to °399. 
VISIT OUR NEW STORE IN BRAINTREE 
TERCARD - VISA - LAY, 
BOSTON -(in Brighton) 342 Western Avenue. 617-782-3300 
HAVERHILL -Roilrood Sq. (Rte. 495 to Exit 49). 508-374-0550 
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the kindergarten to operate and 
the special permit. It was with 


that.case still pending that CDS | 


officials decided this summer to 
give up the fight, abandon Brattle 
Street, and move to Boston. The 
building was sold to the Lincoln 
Land Institute, think tank, 
which also needed a_ special 
permit to operate at 113 Brattle 
Street. That permit, too, was 
granted by the BZA — with the 
support of at least 30 of the 
institute’s new neighbors. 

It was after the CDS vacated 
113 Brattle that the racism issue 
began spilling out into local 
politics. 

In heavily Democratic Cam- 
bridge, the electorate is split — 
generally over the city’s rent- 
control system — into two long- 
standing and disparate camps, 
intensely loyal followings that 
fall into line behind the 
progressive CCA or the more 
conservative Independents. And 
in the CDS mess, it was the 


’ conservatives who romped over 


into liberal territory, seized a 
traditionally progressive issue — 
racism — and began to beat the 
CCA silly with it. 

The campaign began with a 
request by Independents that 
flags be flown at half-mast to 
mourn the loss of the CDS. At a 
city-council session early this 
month, Independent councilor 
William Walsh — the politician 
most despised by Cambridge 
progressives — called for’a blue- 
ribbon panel to investigate the 
CDS situation And made a mo- 
tion that would allow repentant 
liberals to remove their names 
from the Brattle Street petitions. 
Press coverage, meanwhile, 
began flowing fast and furious. 
And by September 19, both the 
CCA and the candidates it had 
endorsed felt compelled to issue 
statements. on the matter, de- 
fensive missives aimed at dis- 
crediting the Independents. 

Given that Independent pols, 
particularly Walsh, are hardly 
heralded for their achievements 
in the racial-harmony arena, it 
was a masterful coup. 

Granted, it will not mean much 
in the long run, at least not in 
terms of shifting votes. The dif- 
ferences between the two camps, 


both in substance and in style, are 


firmly entrenched, and. swaying 
backers from one side to the 
other is no easy task. To do real 
damage, the CDS scenario would 
have to be spun out effectively 
enough to make the CCA look 
like a bastion of Klansmen — 
which, predictably, isn’t going to 
happen. 

But for a while, CDS will be a 
sore spot for the CCA. “Part of 
the school of thought,” says local 
pol Glenn Koocher, “is, if you 
can’t beat ‘em, you can at least 
make ‘em squirm.” 

For Independents, a chance to 
make the CCA squirm couldn't 
have come at a better time. For 
years, they have enjoyed a slim, 


Duehay: symbol of the CCA's troubles 


5-4 majority on the city council 
except on the one issue that 
matters: rent control. On that 
one, a single Independent, Mayor 
Al Vellucci, has been the swing 
vote, siding with the progressive, 
pro-rent-control councilors. But 
this year, rent control is in dire 
straits. Proposition 1-2-3, a refer- 
endum that could take a big bite 
out of rent-controlled housing 
stock, is on the ballot, and three 
pro-rent-control councilors, in- 
cluding Vellucci, are leaving their 
seats up for grabs. 

Naturally, CCA types are edgy. 
And they’ve been pulling out all 
the stops in the campaigns 
against both 1-2-3 specifically 
and Independents generally. For 
months progressives have been - 
slamming the backers of 1-2-3 as 
well-financed scam artists bent 
on gutting rent control to reap a 
profit. Walsh, always a favorite 
CCA target, has been under 
steady fire, both for his involve- 
ment in several questionable 
real-estate deals and for his 
business dealings with a number 
of city officials. The CCA, with 
reasonable success, had been 

running a steamroller campaign. 

But the.CDS is one issue that 
steamroller couldn't get past. If 
nothing else, the flap, in forcing 
the CCA onto the defensive, at 
least temporarily stalled out its 
campaign and diverted some heat 
from Walsh and 1-2-3. 

And the CCA’s still squirming; 
indeed, it should be squirming. 
What makes the CDS mess 
doubly. embarrassing — even 
inexcusable — for progressives is 
that its racial aspects surfaced a 
year ago, and they didn’t do 
anything about it. For instance, 
after neighbors threatened to go 
to court in the fall of 88, a CDS 
board member was quoted in the 
Globe: “It seems to me these 
people who live on Brattle Street 
are uncomfortable with black 
children. . . . If the school were all 
white, no one would have any 
problems.” 

Given the warning signs, “we 
probably should have taken the 
initiative,” says Noah Berger, 
executive director of the CCA. “I 
think any organization in this city 
that’s fought for racial justice has 
to ask, ‘How'd we let this one get 
by?’ I don’t think anyone should 
try to make up excuses.” 

And to their credit, neither 
Berger, CCA supporters, nor 
other progressives are trying to. 
Indeed, nearly all of them go out 
of their way to condemn the 
Brattle Street petitioners — in- 
cluding those from their own 
ranks — as, if not bigoted, then at 
least hypocritical and definitely 
stupid. (Neighbors who opposed 
the school deny racism played a 
part in their campaign.) They are, 
at the same time, frantically 
trying to spin the CDS issue back 
the other way, accusing Walsh 
and other Independents of ex- 
ploiting race relations to score 
cheap political points. They ques- 
tion why it wasn’t until CDS was 
already gone that Brattle Street's 
hypocrisy became an issue. Says 
Duehay, echoing others, “If he 
[Walsh] and others were sin- 

See INFAMY, page 20 
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cerely interested in raising the 


racial-justice issue, they would 
have done it at that time. The 
long delay ... to me means he’s 
trivializing with the cause of 
racial justice.” 

Most observers, including 
some CCA opponents, downplay 
the Independents’ gains from the 
CDS affair. “I think the Com- 
monwealth Day School ‘is an 
example of bad judgment, bad 
character on the part of a 
neighborhood,” says Tom 
Ehrenfeld, a former Cambridge 


Chronicle reporter. “But I don’t. 


see it as being a campaign issue. 
People’s minds are made up long 
before you get to issues like this.” 

“I don’t think there are really 
all that many voters who are 
going to look at it and say, ‘Gee, 
the CCA is racist and elitist, I 
guess I ought to go vote for the 
conservatives who didn’t speak 
out about it a year ago, either,’ ” 


says Brian Murphy, a CCA board _ 


member. 

About the worst that could 
happen, according to a number of 
observers, is that the CDS shake- 


up could hurt black candidates 


endorsed by the CCA by painting 
them as turncoats, though that is 
considered unlikely. Two weeks 
ago, in fact, Alan Bell, an Inde- 
pendent black council candidate, 
called on the other four blacks 
running to renounce their CCA 
endorsements. Instead, they 
rapped him, in a joint statement 
by all 11 CCA candidates, for his 
“cynical effort to create racial 


divisiveness for his own political 


” 


purposes. 

Even Frank Duehay, who has 
drawn much of the fire over the 
CDS flap because he actually 
signed the petition, should come 
out unscathed. After all, he draws 
much of his support from the 
Brattle Street area, a constituent 
group he’s hung tough with 


throughout this whole sordid - 


affair. (In his defense, he says he 
opposed the school because he’s 
against institutional encroach- 
ment on residential neighbor- 
hoods; likewise, he opposed the 
Lincoln Land Institute.) 

In their desire to find a way out 
of the political quicksand caused 
by the CDS story, some 
progressives are even attempting 
to paint arch-nemesis Walsh as 
the real villain in the CDS story. 
A few have tried to stretch his 
role into a sinister conspiracy 
theory, actually hinting — that 
Walsh may have begun or- 
chestrating the whole thing years 
ago (which would make him just 


‘about the smartest politico on the 


Eastern Seaboard). They point 
out that Walsh’s law firm ap- 
parently has been involved with 
CDS officials in real-estate and 
business deals for several years; 
that CDS officials obtained the 
Brattle Street property in a rather 
convoluted way; and that James 
Rafferty is a longtime associate of 
Walsh’s, and has represented 
Walsh’s firm in other legal dis- 
putes. 

For his part, Walsh denies ever 
knowing any CDS officials until 
after the school had purchased 
113 Brattle Street. Although he 
says CDS officials, who could not 
be reached by the Phoenix, kept 
him abreast of the situation, they 


_ explicitly asked him not to inter- 


vene in the neighborhood 
hassles. “The whole thing is just a 
very, very sad situation,” he says. 
“And no, I don’t enjoy it.” 

If the conspiracy theories are 
more than a bit far-fetched, 
there's little doubt that Indepen- 
dents have made the best of an 
opportunity. They may be dis- 
ingenuous, but for a time, at least, 
they’ve put the CCA on the 
defensive, a position that group is 
none too comfortable with. 
“They're running scared,” says 
one CCA insider. “They're shit- 
tin’ their pants.” 

And that’s none too fun when 
you're squirming in them too. 0 
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BOBBY BROWN 
DON’T BE CRUEL 


MY PREROGATIVE / 
DON'T BE /ROM / EVERY LITTLE STEP 
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compact disc & cassette 
STORAGE UNITS 


All Laserline® units feature the exclusive Securing-Release 
Mechanism (SRM). One touch of the patented SRM releases 
the audio cartridge for easy removal. Simply push the cartridge 
back into its slot, and the SRM securely locks it in place for 
safe, dust-free storage. 


Laserline® 24 CD storage unit. One of our 
most popular CD storage units. Featuring a 
sleek black finish. Stackable. Holds up to 
24 CD's. (CD2400) Our regular everyday 
low price: 


2499 


Save $4 on Laserline® stackable 18 audio cas- 
\..$ette-storage case. Features exclusive one-touch 

Secuting-Release Mechanism (SRM) arid smoked. 

dooft for dust-free storage. Holds up to 18 audio 

cassettes. (AC1800) Our regular everyday low 

price: 16.99. 
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Laserline® 54 audio 
cassette storage unit. The 
ultimate audio cassette 
storage piece. Features the 
exclusive SRM system, three 
fold-out doors, recessed side 
handles, black wood sides. 
Holds 54 cassettes. (AC5400) 
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price: 
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Laserline® 48 CD sterage unit. Top-of-the-line compact disc storage 
for the discriminating collector. Holds up to 48 CD's in sleek, dust- 4499 
free unit. Complete with 4 smoked, easy-access doors and patented 48008 
Securing-Release Mechanism. Choose 4800B with a black, wood side 99 
panel or 4800W with a beautiful polished oak finish. Our regular 54 
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Atlantic City 


_Weekend Getaways | 


Pay $199 per person, double. occ. Trip 
includes roundtrip schedule airfare via 
USAir, $10 transfers, room for one night at 
TropWorld. $30 in coins. $30 in meals. 
— PIER Admission, and $20 deferred | 
coin. 


YOUR NET... $109 
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The TropWorld Casino & Entertainment 
Resort contains 90,000 square feet of casino 
space; over 1,0000 hotel rooms including 
nearly 300 suites; Tivoli Pier, an 
entertainment attraction reminiscent of the 
old Atlantic CityBoardwalk piers; 17 
restaurants, lounges and food ; indoor 
>and outdoor recreational facilities; and two 


connecting shopping arcades 
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Russian: 
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in the Kremlin but politics. The: 


Soviet politburo, true to its name, 
has always been thoroughly pol- 
itical in everything it does, even if 
such maneuvers were of econ- 


omic detriment to the country. 


The peasants were collectivized 
at the beginning of the ‘30s —.a 


so much because Stalin believed 


_ they would be more productive 


under such a program but be- 
cause he wanted them — a 
potential: political enemy — 
under his control. So, if the 
politburo had any objections to 
the direction Poland is taking, it 
would have expressed them vo- 
ciferously when the Poles formed 
a non-Communist government. 
Politically, this is a thousand 
times more disgraceful than 
picking the pockets of the cap- 
italists. In fact, from Lenin on 
it's almost been the duty of a 
good Communist to relieve the 
bourgeoisie. of 
gains. 

The message from 
seems to be that the Poles can do 
whatever they want — with one 
exception. They cannot leave the 
Warsaw Pact. How can there be a 
Warsaw Pact without Warsaw? 


. «This. is important-to the Soviets 


for obvious defense purposes and 
because the Warsaw Pact is inte- 
gral to them in maintaining their 
empire. And, it should be noted, 
for all the new freedom, not a 
square centimeter of the empire 
has yet been lost. Finally, Po- 


land’s belonging to the Warsaw. 


Pact is the Soviet Union’s ace in 
the hole. All countries reserve the 
right to intervene if an ally’s 
government is under threat. As a 
last resort, the Soviets can always 
take Poland back by force. The 
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West did not’ go ‘to’ Wat ‘over’ 


Hungary in ‘56 nor over Czecho- 
slovakia in ‘68 nor over the 
imposition of martial law in 
Poland in ‘81. The Soviets have 
every grounds for believing that - 
the West would never risk its 
blood for a bunch of Slavs on the 
wrong side of the European 
tracks 


In fact, if given the choice in a 
free referendum, Poland would 
likely wish not only to leave the 
Warsaw Pact but to join NATO. 
A point of pride for the Poles has 
been their tie to the West by the 
traditions of political and re- 
ligious liberty, which for cen- 
turies have kept them from sub- 
mitting to tyranny. However, the 
Soviet Union could not be ex- 
pected to tolerate Poland’s leav- 
ing the Warsaw Pact for NATO. 

Neutrality — belonging to 
neither the Warsaw Pact nor 
NATO. — is not out of the 
question for Poland. It might 
even be the best solution. A 
Soviet Union that could tolerate 
the existence of a neutral Poland 
would be a Soviet Union in 
which glasnost’’ and perestroika 
would have at last become in- 
disputably irreversible. 

The goal of a neutral Poland 
still seems far-fetched. But the 
September 24 New_York Times 


-reported that the Soviets are now 


considering the legalization of 
opposition parties, that the Hun- 
garian government had ordered 


~ alfred stars removed from public 


buildings, and that Lithuania had 
declared invalid its annexation by 
the USSR. If 10 years ago any 


.Russian had written a novel 


about a future in: which such 
things were happening, he would 
have been dismissed as a lunatic 
optimist. 

The same issue of the Times 
also reported that “Secretary of 
Commerce Robert A. Mosbacher 


told Poland’s new government — 


that 


this week Washingt 


‘would help lure private credit® 
as, a way 


and investment” 
aiding the country in its desper- 


omy. 

And that brings us to the heart 
of the matter. — 

Among Poles themselves there 
are two basic schools of thought 
on the question of whether Po- 
land’s economy can ever recover. 
One school says that Poland had 
a healthy enough economy in the 
20 years between the two world 
wars, when it was an indepen- 
dent country — 
people can undergo trans- 
formation if given the right con- 
ditions. The other school is much 
more. pessimistic. It says that 
Poles cannot work well enough 
to reinvigorate the economy, not 
because of some inborn deficien- 
cy, but because life there is one 


3 


“ate transition to a market econ-" 


implying that a . 


emergency after another and © 


people don’t work their best in 
burning buildings. The best and 
the brightest, especially among 
the young, leave the country if 
they get even half a chance. The 
workforce has been demoralized 
by 40 years of Communism, 
oppression, poverty. It may have 
the potential to spring back, but 
that will be a long time in coming, 
much longer than investors can 
wait to see a return on their 
money. Even with government 
inducements, doing business 
with Poland still won't be good 
business. 

If the US sides with the second 
school, it will mean conceding 
that the Communists, not the 
forces of democracy, have won in 
Poland (a victory we have been 
busy congratulating ourselves 
over lately), thereby confirming 
the view that the Communists’ 
have ruined the country, render- 
ing it unsuitable for the voting 
booth and the marketplace. If, on 
the other hand, the US sides with 
those who say Poland only needs 
a breathing spell and the right 
conditions to revive, it has to put 


. its money where its mouth is. On 


September 25, Gorbachev an- 
nounced plans to slash the mili- 
tary budget in the Soviet Union. 
President Bush can “follow: suit 
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and use some of our billions to 
help a nation embrace the v: 

values by which we live. After all, 
President Bush, we did read your 
lips. They said, “No new taxes,” 
not, “No slashing of funds for the 
Pentagon.” O 


Sporting 


Continued from page 12 
Spaceman has vowed revenge. 
The two teams meet for the first 
time on November 13. 

The West. Paim Beach 
_Tropics — West Palm boasts 
the league's most terrifying base- 
stealing trio in Mickey Rivers, Bill 
North, and Rodney Scott. In his 
pinstripe days, ‘Mick the Quick” 
was famous for his hunchbacked 
limp to home plate, but that look 
is likely to be the norm in this 
league. It’s unclear whether relief 
pitcher Al Hrabrosky, “The Mad 
Hungarian,” will look as in- 
timidating now that his beard is 

ay. 
The Fort Myers Sun Sox 
— At 40 and fresh from his 


wedding at Candlestick Park, 


Vida Blue is throwing 
harder than he did in his MVP 
year of 1971, when he finished 
- 24-8. Blue headlines a staff that 
includes Steve McCatty and Rick 
Langford, two survivors“of Billy 
Martin’s assault on Oakland’s 
starting pitchers in the early ‘80s 
(they combined for 64 complete 
games in ‘81 and ‘82, despite the 
strike-shortened season in ‘81). 
Langford and McCatty’s 
durance will serve the Sun Sox 
well, as the immortal Tom Hume 
sits alone in the bullpen. 

The Gold Coast Suns — 
The Suns have the most-feared 
line-up in the league, with Bert 
Campaneris, Cesar Cedeno, Dave 
Concepcion, Ralph Garr, George 
Hendrick, Bill Madlock, Rennie 
Stennett, and Tony Perez. But the 
team will give up its share of 
runs, too, as Ed Figueroa is the 
only pitcher of note. The 40-year- 
old Figueroa was known primar- 
ily as a breaking-ball pitcher, but 
according to scouting reports, he 
has now developed a 93-mile-an- 
hour hummer under the tutelage 
of 42-year-old Nolan Ryan. With 
Garr (“The Roadrunner’) and 


Campaneris tearing up the 
basepaths in front of 
Hendrick, Madlock, Cedeno, and 
Perez, this team may run out of 
breath circling the sacks. 

The Bradenton 
— Bobby Bonds, who will always 
be known for his 30-home- 
run/30-stolen-base seasons, was 
deeply hurt last year when José 
Canseco stole his thunder with 40 
home runs and 40 stolen bases. 
Bonds spent the spring and sum- 
mer lifting weights and running 
sprints, and he heads for Brad- 
enton, his ninth professional 
team, determined to have the first 
50/50 season in baseball history. 
Bonds joins Al Oliver and a 
splendid corps of slow-footed, 
power-hitting DH types (Willie 
Mays Aikens, Alexander, 
Bill Melton) for a treacherous 
line-up. John D’Acquisto and 
Doug Corbett lead an equally 
treacherous pitching staff. 

The Orlando Juice — The 
Juice rival the Pelicans as the 
team with the stupidest 
nickname. But there are some big 
stories in Orlando. J.R. Richard, 
whose promising major-league 
career was shortened by a near- 


fatal stroke, is apparently ready 
to make up for lost time. The 
sauntering Mike Hargrove, 
known as “Human Rain Delay” 
for the time he spent dawdling at 
the plate in his major-league 
days, will be a crowd favorite in 
the new league (particularly since 
when it rains in the Sunshine 
State, it tends to pour). And 


everyone is wondering if in-— 


fielder U.L. Washington’s famous 
toothpick will fit between his 
new dentures. Oo 


enacted during the Reagan years, 
which shifted much of the high 
cost of health care from govern- 
ment to the private sector. Some 
of it can be attributed to the 
growth in Massachusetts in the 
number of service-sector employ- 
ers who don’t offer adequate 
health-insurance benefits. And 
some is due to inefficiencies in 
the the. pool system itself. (The 
‘pool encourages patients to seek 
care in hospitals, the most ex- 
pensive of health-care settings. 
And because it covers all hospi- 
tals’ bad debts, it discourages 


e hospitals from recouping the cost 
Presc on of bills for patients who can 
afford to pay but-don’t.) 


Continued from page 7 


in effect, taxed to cover the cost of 
health care that isn’t shared by 
those. employers who don’t 
provide insurance coverage. 

The cost of the pool has gone 
up 30 percent above the rate of 
inflation since it was established. 
Some of that rise can be blamed 
on double-digit health-care-cost 
inflation, which has been ex- 
acerbated by drastic Medicare 
and Medicaid budget cutbacks 


As expensive as the pool has 
gotten, it hasn’t provided any- 
thing resembling widespread ac- 
cess to health care for people who 
can’t afford it. Studies show that 
a number of uniasured people 
aren't aware they're entitled by 
law to hospital services. Some 
who know about the free-care 
statute are too embarrassed to go 
to the hospital seeking “charity” 
care. Those who avail themselves 
of the free-care system often use 

See PRESCRIPTION, page 34 
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it ‘only in emergencies — they 
simply don’t see doctors for the 
routine and preventive health 
care that could stave off. more- 
expensive acute care down the 
line. 

The universal-health-care law, 
though far from perfect, goes a 
long way toward addressing 
some of the fundamental prob- 
lems with the current system. A 
fragile compromise, it was forged 
by a coalition of business, in- 
surer, health-care, consumer, and 
government interest groups, 
some of which have worked 
together since the late 1970s to try 
to press for state laws to help 
keep health-care costs down. 


The law attempts to smooth | 


out some of the bigger lumps in 
the health-care-system pillow, It 
does this, first, by requiring all 
employers with more than five 
employees to offer their workers 
health-insurance coverage begin- 
ning in 1992 or to pay a maximum 
of $1680 per worker annually into 
a fund to help finance affordable 
health insurance. It also requires 
all employers to kick in a max- 
imum of $16.80 per worker each 
year to help finance health in- 
surance for péople on unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

In exchange for mandating 
business insurance coverage — a 
controversial policy that’s 
anathema to much of the private 
sector — the law reduces cor- 
porations’ liability for un- 
compensated care by capping the 
burgeoning amount business has 
had to contribute to the pool 
(which is to remain in existence 
until the health-care law is fully 
in effect). It requires the state to 
make up pool shortfalls if they 
occur in the years before all 
Massachusetts residents are 


{ 


sisupobs sbivorg of yonom 
aren a4 2207 
(presumably) insured. And it sets 
up a. series. of. hospital _ cost- 
containment provisions, such as 
closing excess beds and better 
managing hospital bad-debt col- 
lection, that are designed to hold 
down the private sector’s health- 
insurance bills, 

The hospitals, for their part, get 
a lot of money in the universal- 
health-care bill — $3.15 billion 
over four years. To be sure, the 
law regulates how much the 
hospitals can charge the private 
sector for their services. But it 
allows them rate increases equal 
to medical inflation, plus two 
percentage points (for salary in- 
creases). And it makes up for 
some of what the federal govern- 
ment has taken away in Medicare 
cutbacks. (Hospitals protested 
vehemently earlier this year 
when the state didn’t come up 
with the cash to pay for what's 
known as the “Medicare short- 
fall.” But the state is, at this point, 
paying hospitals most of what it 
owes them.) 

Under Chapter 23, the un- 
insured of Massachusetts will 
become insured over the course 
of four years. Some of them 
already have, as participants in 
various pilot programs set up by 
the Department of Medical Secur- 
ity (DES), which administers the 
universal-health-care law. 

* * * 

If the Massachusetts legislature 
repeals Chapter 23’s employer 
mandate, the compromise that 
provides the foundation for the 
universal-health-care system will 
shatter. 

If employers aren’t required to 
offer health insurance or pay into 
a health-insurance support fund, 


. consumer groups such as Health 


Care for All say they will push for 
a repeal of the cap-on what 
business pays into the un- 
compensated-care pool, reason-— 
ing that only uncapped corporate - 
contributions will assure enoughy, 
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money to provide adequate ac- 
cess to hospital care. 

Hospitals, which are already 
lobbying hard in the Senate for a 
measure that will prevent DMS 
from requiring them to manage 
their bad debt better (which 
would save an estimated $20 
million to $40 million a year that 
the state will otherwise have to 
pick up) would probably support 
a repeal of the corporate-cost cap. 
They can also be expected to 
continue to press for hospital 
_ deregulation, which would lift 

‘state limits on their charges. 
Deregulation would be virtually 
guaranteed to send private-sector 
health-care costs soaring 20, 30, 
_ or 40 percent higher than they 

already are — and it wouldn't 
guarantee any access to care for 
the poor. 

Business groups are not about 
to be saddled with higher health- 
care costs. In a slowing economy, 
few feel they can swallow them. 
At the same time, they don’t want 
to pass on bigger health-in- 
surance-premium bills to their 
employees. The NYNEX strike, 

after all, began in August over a 
dispute over health-care cost- 
sharing. And no large company 
wants to be another NYNEX. 
(The apportionment of health- 
insurance costs is now a major 
sticking point in many employee- 
management disputes, including 
the stalled contract talks between 
the Boston Herald and its em- 
ployees.) 

The state, for its part, will be 
hamstrung absent an employer 
mandate. Repealing it, says DMS 
deputy commissioner Hal 
Belodoff, “would eliminate the 
mandate and keep intact the 
state’s obligation to provide 
health insurance with no source 
of funds. Employers’ contribu- 
tion to the pool is decreasing, and 
the pool expires at the end of 
1991. How can we meet our 
obligation to provide decent af- 
fordable health care to people 
with no new revenue source and 
no pool?” 

At first blush, a two-year post- 
ponement. of the . landmark 
health-care measure doesn’t 
seem so bad. It would allow 
moderate legislators who are 
pressing for a legislative com- 
mission to take a hard look at the 
law to do so. And it would allow 
DMS, which is busily setting up 
pilot programs, “churning out 
studies, and running the un- 
compensated-care. pool on an 
administrative. budget~ of less 
than $2.5 million, to work out 


some of the kinks in its projects — 


and develop a record of provid- 
ing comprehensive coverage to 
people who haven't been ‘cov- 
ered. (At this point, the depart- 
ment has become something of a 
political arid media whipping 
post. Gubernatorial ‘eandidate 
Frank Bellotti attacked it asa 
slapdash solution govern- 


ment problem. And the city’s / 


major media outlets have seén fit/ 
to cover seemingly every ghajor. 
complaint about DMS programs 

that has been aired, rarely noting 

that many are voiced by business 

leaders who don’t pay imto the 

uncompensated-care pool or stu- 

dents who've soaked it — people 

who've been subsidized: by the 

present, unfair system who don’t 

want to start to pay.) 

The major problem with post- 
poning enactment of universal- 
health-care legislation is that it 
could get lost in next» year’s 
gubernatorial campaign. Bellot- 
tis attack on DMS has already 
shown he doesn’t understand 
universal health care (evern-many 
in the conservative big-business 
community consider DMS a well- 
run operation in a high-cost, out- 
of-control health-care system). 
And providing health-care cov- 
erage to 660,000 uninsured 
people — whose ranks are likely 
to increase with people losing~ 
jobs as the local economy slows 
— doesn’t fit in with Evelyn 
Murphy’s no-growth, slow- 
growth plans, regardless of what 
she says about her commitment 
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JOIN THE FIGHT... 


..for accurate and balanced media coverage 
of Israel and the Middle East. 


The Committee for Accuracy in 
Middle East Reporting in America 
counters propaganda and media bias through public 
education, monitoring activities and direct response. 

1. When a newspaper distorts -or lies- about events in 
the Mideast, what can a reader do? 
2. When a network misrepresents a story by using 


inflammatory film cli 
what can a viewer do! 


3. When a radio talk-show host levels relentless 


TAKE ACTION. 


\ 


ps and omits key information, 


one-sided attacks against Israel, what can a listener do? 


Call 789-3672 for information and join CAMERA today. 


Please join “CAMERA today to oppose 


biased media Sever age of Israel. 
| NAME 
ADDRESS Spousor 
CITY _ Regular 
ESTATE... ZIP Student or Senior 
| PHONE 
Mail to:CAMERA P.O. Box 428 + Boston, MA MA 02258 
CAMERA is a tax-deductible, non-profit educational organization. Call us at 789-3672 ; 


‘hole in~the state’ budget. 


TAKE A BREAK FROM THE BOOKS! 
Clown Around with Your Friends at 


The Greatest Show On Earth!® 


KENNETH FELD 


OF 


Wed. OCT. 11 thru Sun. OCT. 22 - Boston Garden 


SHOWTIMES * WAYS TO GET 
Wed. OCT. YOUR TICKETS 
inital STOP & SHOP IN PERSON: BOSTON GARDEN BOX OFFICE and 
WNEV BOSTON FAMILY NIGHT all TICKETRON locations 
ALL TICKETS $4.00 OFF (service charge added at TICKETRON) 
___with coupons from STOP & SHOP BY PHONE: (617) 720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080 
Thu. OCT. 12 10:30AM 730PM¢ Mon-Fri. 9 AM to 10 PM/Sat. 9 AM to 8 PM/Sun. 10 AM to 
Sun. OCT. 15 L2NOON 4:00PM 7:30PMt 
Tue OCT 17 Information: 1-800-382-8080 
Wed. OCT. 18. 
Group Rates: (617) 227-3206 
Fri. OCT. 20..... 4:00PM 8-00PM BEST VALU 
ALL SEATS RESERVED PRICE INCLUDES TAX 
+ SAVE $1.50 ON AIDS UNDER 12 Seats Available - Consult Bax Office 


Courtesy of WLV ET 56 
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Prescription 
Continued from page 35 
to universal health care. 

“Which of the candidates is 
going to be willing to wrestle 
with something as complicated 
and hard to understand as uni- 
versal health care?’ asks John 
McDonough, universal health 
care’s point man in the House. 

“There'll be a lot of campaign 
rhetoric about how. we went too 
fast with universal health care 
too soon, and how we have to 
slow down and pay our bills,” he 
predicts. Grappling with the is- 
sues raised by the universal- 
health-care law quickly and effi- 
ciently is imperative for the sake 
of both the state and the private 
sector, he contends. 

“If the cost of health care 
hadn’t just risen 12 percent, it 
[putting off consideration of uni- 
versal health care until after next 
year’s election] ~ might make 
sense,” McDonough adds. “But 
health care is becoming a black 
It’s 
consuming resources and squeez- 
ing out everything else. How do 
we pay for a 10 percent increase 
for the Group Insurance Com- 
mission [the health-insurance 
program for state employees]? 
Health-care costs we pay for 
uncompensated care is squeezing 
our ability to do other things. For 
workers, the costs are out of 
control. And the money for 
health care is coming out of their 
wage and benefit packages.” 

Just. as corporate captains 
quake at the concept of imposing 
more health-care costs on their 


employees, government leaders 


shirk from talk of taxes to pay for 
health care for the uninsured. 
The pending repeal of the na- 
tional Catastrophic Health Care 
law, which created a furor among 
upper-income senior citizens op- 
posed to a surcharge on Medicare 
costs, provides lawmakers with 
ready evidence that the public 
won't pay — or pay outright, at 
least — for health care for those 
who have trouble affording it. 
Yet’ support for universal 
health care in the United States 
has grown 20 percent since 1982, 
and 68 percent of Americans now 
say they are in favor of a plan that 


a 
provides everyone com- 
prehensive coverage, according: 
to Robert Blendon, professor and 
chairman of the Department of 
Health Policy and Management 
at the Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

Corporate presidents like Lee 
Iacocca, whose companies are 
losing their competitive edge in 
the international market because 
of health-care costs, are calling 
for some form of national-health- 
care coverage. So is the AFL-CIO. 
And so is a bevy of health-care 
policymakers including C. Ever- 
ett Koop, who finished his tenure 
as US surgeon general last week. 

“The issue of providing univer- 
sal health care is taking off 
around the country,” Blendon 
says. “A lot of states would like to 
do something or are trying to do 
something but aren’t sure if a 
state alone can take this on.... 
There’s a recognition of a need 
for some sort of national action. 

“But my gut feeling is that the 
only politically acceptable ver- 
sion [of universal-health-care 
coverage] is going to be the 
Massachusetts version that man- 
dates companies to provide in- 
surance. There’s a _ growing 
awareness that our private-in- 
surance system is falling apart for 
many people in small or me- 
dium-size businesses that don’t 
offer insurance. And things like 
the issues in the NYNEX strike 
are shaking people up. There’s 
not going to be a lot of willing- 
ness to pay for employees of 
small business who don’t have 
health insurance. And there’s just 
not a willingness to cover it 
through taxes alone.” 

In the coming days, the Massa- 
chusetts House will “send a 
message,” as politicians like to 
say, that it is tight, tight, tight 
with our tax dollars, and mad, 
mad, mad at Mike Dukakis for 
pushing a program that requires 
so much political and financial 
capital. And as America considers 
catching up with the rest of the 
Western world’s comprehensive- 
health-care coverage man*= 
dating employers to provide 
health insurance, Massachusetts, 
once at the vanguard of 
progressive health-care policy, 
will be backing away from the 
concept. 


Speaker 


Continued from page 6 
“I told them, ‘I just want 


a committee hearing. It’s a public 
hearing. Your job is to tell the 
committee why you think a bill 
should or should not be enacted, 
and our job is to listen. I do not 
need you to explain to me what 
the bill does. | will already know 
that because | will have read 
every bill myself. It will take me 
two minutes to do my job. If at 
the end of two minutes you have 
not done your job, that becomes 
your problem, not mine.” At 
Flaherty’s first session the com- 
mittee went through 190 bills. 
“The next day McGee called me 
and said, ‘What the fuck are you 
doing?’ ” laughs Flaherty. 

Given his propensity for order 
and efficiency, it’s clear that the 
past four years as second banana 
to the hands-off Keverian Speak- 
ership have chafed Flaherty. 
State Treasurer Robert Crane had 
barely survived his bloody 1986 
re-election fight when rumors 
began circulating that Crane 
would step down before his four- 
year term ended, allowing the 
House to appoint Keverian, who 
has eyed the job for years. 
Flaherty openly fostered the talk, 
raising the subject unprompted in 
conversations with reporters. 

Flaherty’s frustration was ex- 
acerbated during the past 14 
menths by what he apparently 
saw as unfergivable breaches of 
polit.cal et.quette by some House 
members Flaherty was an early 


and ardent supporter of Duka- 
kis’s presidential campaign and 
played a key role as whip to the 
Illinois delegation on the conven- 
tion floor in Atlanta, responsible 
for keeping Simon and Jackson 
delegates from making waves. 
He was outraged when he re- 
turned to Beacon Hill to find 
open rebellion among many 
Democratic reps against Duka- 
kis’s $91 million in local-aid- 
vetoes and the emerging fiscal 
fiasco. Flaherty called in some 
markers to help quash John 
Flood’s August 1988 attempted 
local-aid veto override; and as 
late as October — when George 
Bush was making sure the whole 
nation knew about Massachu- 
setts’s busted budget — Flaherty 
still snapped to a reporter: “There 
will be no budget deficit.” Even 
now, with Dukakis defenders 
harder to find than Stones tickets, 
Flaherty still terms the public’s 
distaste for the governor “‘irra- 
tional.” 

Even worse to Flaherty was 
what he saw as House members’ 
caving in to the anti-tax mood 
during the budget debate. He 
vigorously endorsed Dukakis’s 
call for a hike in the capital-gains 
tax, only to see it vanish im- 
mediately from the table. “For 
some reason that’s become some 
kind of a sacred cow,” said 
Flaherty. “What that is is beyond 


-me. I guess I'm a minority of 


one.” And Flaherty was privately 
livid at House Ways and Means 
Chairman Richard Voke last 
spring for finishing off the 
politically enfeebled  pro-tax 
movement with his popular no- 
new-taxes budget. “It’s not the 

See SPEAKER, page 38 
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Looking 
the perfect hire 
shouldn't have 


Not if you let the Boston Phoenix Help Wanted Classifieds tackle the 
job. Our Help Wanted Classifieds is the right place to advertise your job . 
openings, because the Boston Phoenix is read by thousands of young- 
minded, active individuals looking to move up or into exciting new 
careers. And Phoenix Classified ads get lots of mileage because our 
readers refer to The Phoenix all week long. 


When you advertise your job opening in theBoston Phoenix, the 


only chore in finding the right person will be wading through all 
the responses you receive! 
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To place your ad, call 267-1234 
or visit our Classifieds Office at 126 Brookline Avenue 
just one block from Fenway Park 
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THE AMERICAN HEART 
ASSGEIATION 
MEMORIAL 


WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


Make a contribution to life after death. 
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If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your printed 
material, look no further. ‘ 

With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, resumes and, of 
course, newspapers. 

You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: after 
all, your business és our business. 


Please call us soon. We welcome Phoenix 


resources at your service 
PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave * Boston @ 617-536-5390 Mi X234 


1090 Boylston Street 
Boston, MA 
Join Us. 


Let Ensoniq’s Technology 
Perform For You! 


@nsoniq) 


Come hear an Ensoniq Product Specialist 
demonstrate the award-winning sounds and features 
of Ensoniq’ digital musical instruments. From new 
product introductions to new ideas for your music 
this is a must-see event! The Performance Tour '89 
is your chance to experience for yourself. . . the 
technology that performs. 
Demonstrations will feature: 

@ EPS Perfarmance Sampler 


EPS M Periormance Sampler Module—New! 
@ VFX Dynamic Component Svnthesizer—New! 


Cross Wave Synthesizer 
@ Digital Wave Svnthesizer 
@ Mirage DSK Digital Sampling Kevbourd 


So thal we can be sure there is space for everyone, please call today to make your reservation 


Clinic Date: Wednesday, October 11 

Clinic Time: 7:00 p.m. 

Clinic Place: 1090 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 
Presented By: LaSalle Music 

Phone: 536-0066 


Featuring Ensoniq 
Product ialist, Bob Stillman 


> 


Boston's Debut Appearance of the New VFX SD Workstation Keyboard! 
Extra Discounts Available at Clinic Only! 
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Voke budget,” he reportedly 
screamed at several reps after the 
no-taxes plan won House ap- 
proval. “It’s the House budget.” 


But therein lies a cautionary 
tale for liberals drooling at the 


’ prospect of Speaker Flaherty 


ramming home tax-and-spend- 
ing hikes until Barbara Anderson 
and Jerry Williams beg for mercy. 
On March 7, at the height of 
House budget debate, Flaherty 
took the podium to argue for new 
revenues. As usual, he had done 
his homework. Armed with 
statistics provided by his Special 
Commission on Tax Reform 
(which is expected to produce a 
blueprint tax plan for 1990 by 
next month), Flaherty mounted a 
compelling defense of state- 
spending growth, noting how the 
state had bailed out community 
and county budgets laid waste by 
federal cutbacks and Proposition 
2%. “There is a responsible way 
to deal with the necessity of extra 
revenues,” he concluded. The 
spin from Dukakis aides was that 
the speech had turned the tide in 
favor of immediate new taxes, 
but it hadn’t. Even though he 
made.a case for them, Flaherty 
stopped short of an immediate 
call for new taxes and in fact had 
termed Voke’s budget “his best 
job ever” and “humane.” House 
Minority Leader Stephen Pierce, 
who took the floor. right after 
Flaherty, accurately noted “the 
difficulty he had choosing on 
which side to come down.” 

Strip away all else and Flaherty 
is a pragmatist, a loyalist, a man 
of and for his party and his 
House. Quite simply, that means 
no ideological agenda or personal 
impulse is going to make him 
herd his flock over a cliff. 
“Charlie knows when to fight 
and when not to, and the budget 
thing was a classic example of 
when not to,” says House Educa- 
tion Committee Chairman 
Nicholas Paleologos. “Discretion 
was the better part of valor and 
Charlie recognized that very 
quickly. He’s a progressive, but 
he can count. He’s not going to 
fall on his sword for an ideol- 
ogy.” Indeed, according to a 
CPPAx list of 10 litmus-test votes 
last March attempting to add 
funds to the budget for mental 
health, education, child care, and 
other human services, Flaherty 
joined the House leadership team 
in voting no on everything. ‘The 
lay of the land was readily 
apparent to everybody,” shrugs 
Flaherty. 

And on occasion, adjusting to 
the political geography can lead 
you to do the precise opposite of 
what you believe. That seems to 
be what happened to Flaherty 
last July when, after weeks of 
frantic discussion over how to 
close the yawning Fiscal Year 
1989 deficit and pay off long- 
overdue Medicaid bills, the 
House leadership settled on an 
18-month-long, 15 percent in- 
come-tax hike. The plan, drawn 
up by Flaherty protégés John 
Bartley, Daniel Bosley, and Rob- 
ert Havern, provided an exemp- 
tion for certain kinds of unearned 
income such as dividends and 
savings normally taxed at a 10 
percent rate. This was a major 
selling point to House members 
nervous about being seen as 
dipping into (as one House chair- 
man put it) “old ladies’ savings” 
to balance the budget. Left unex- 
empt were various forms of 


earned income, most notably 


wages and salaries, that are taxed 
at five percent. 

The bill barely squeezed 
through the House, with seven 
Democratic committee chairmen 
voting against it. Then all hell 
broke loose. In their haste to get 
the plan through, Flaherty and 
other key proponents had failed 
to explain adequately to Keverian 
that the tax hike did apply to a 


number of politically sensitive 
types of income in the five 
percent category, including rental 
income, pensions, bank interest, 
unemployment compensation, 
and alimony. The exemptions in 
the Bartley/Bosley/Havern plan 
had already angered supporters 
of a brief tax yielding the most 
potential revenue; now, the gap 
between Keverian’s promises to 
the “old ladies” and what the 
measure actually said was 
providing pure cannon fodder for 
anti-tax zealots and threatening 
the fragile two-vote victory 
margin. Keverian had warned the 
Senate not to touch a word of the 
bill for fear it would die on its 
second pass through the House. 
Instead, Flaherty and Havern 
were forced to make a humiliat- 
ing visit to the Senate floor to ask 
that additional exemptions be 
inserted. 

Who screwed up? The day after" 
the fiasco, a furious Flaherty 
pointed the finger at Voke. “I 
don’t know if our friend the 
chairman is playing games or 
what, but I’m sick of it. For the 
life of me I don’t know what 
Richie is doing.” But although 
Voke’s Ways and Means staff 


_would normally write the fine 


print on such a bill, this time the 
work had been done by 
Keverian’s own chief counsel. 
And according to Havern, Flaher- 
ty himself “knew exactly” what 
the bill’s contents were all along. 
“Maybe we didn’t explain to 
everybody what ‘wages and 
salaries’ meant,” says Havern. 
No kidding. There was. ob- 
viously plenty of blame to pass 
around, perhaps starting with 
Keverian for inattention to detail 
on such an important matter.. But 
that’s what majority leaders are 
for, particularly under this 
Speaker, In fairness to Flaherty, 
he swallowed his medicine by 
personally trooping over to the 
Senate to seek the necessary 


_changes, an act Havern notes 


reflected an ability to “put your 
ego in your pocket and spend 
some political capital for the 
greater good.” But the net effect 
of the whole affair was a further 
loss of badly needed credibility 
for both House and pro-tax lead- 
ership, not to mention passage of 
a watered-down tax bill that 
could have yielded tens of 
millions more in revenues if it 
had been handled differently. 
And the incident removed a little 
of the shine from Flaherty’s 
reputation as the shrewdest in- 
side player of them all. 

Then again, by January 1991, 
Flaherty won’t have to worry so 
much about playing it cute. It is 
widely expected that he will 
make significant changes in the 
House leadership team after tak- 
ing office, with most speculation 
focusing on the seven committee 
chairmen who left the reser- 
vation on the income-tax vote: 
Robert Cerasoli (Post-Audit and 
Oversight), Sal DiMasi (Criminal 
Justice), Flood (Taxation), Wil- 
liam Galvin (Government Re- 
gulation), Joseph Hermann (State 
Administration), Michael Mor- 
rissey (Public Safety), and Frank 
Woodward (Insurance). Flood 
and Galvin are gone anyway if 
they follow through on their 
respective campaigns for gov- 
ernor and treasurer. Also sure to 
go, if he hasn’t already yielded 
his seat to seek higher office, is 
Voke, who's lasted longer than 
most Ways and Means chairmen, 
anyway. Most of the rest say they 
want to stay and believe Flaherty 
will keep an open mind — they | 
can’t read Charlie’s cards any 
better than anyone else. 

But Flood has no such uncer- 
tainty. “Charlie will want lieuten- 
ants, period. He’s made it fairly 
clear that chairmen like myself 
won't be tolerated. If you are off 
the reservation you're going to 
get stepped on.” 

Yet the image of Cossack 
Charlie leading a pogrom doesn’t 
mesh with the reality of Flaher- 
ty’s career. He has carefully 
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ingratiated himself with several 


generations of reps, and Flaher- 
ty’s the first to note the tremen-. 


dous potential for disappoint- 
ment among House members 
who get passed over in any great 
churning of committee chair- 
manships. Some Flaherty allies 
are seen as obvious candidates 
for promotion or retention: Hous- 
ing and Urban Development 
Chairman Kevin Fitzgerald (who 
held his post under Keverian 
even though he backed McGee); 
Bosley and Havern; Michael 
Walsh, chairman of Flaherty’s old 
Committee on Counties; Emmet 
Hayes, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Financial As- 
sistance; and Ways and Means 
committee member Joan Menard. 

And while Flaherty’s Speak- 
ership is sure to resemble Fort 
Devens more than the laissez- 
faire Camp Beacon Hill of the 
Keverian years, only his harshest 
critics expect a return to the 
autocracy of the McGee era, 
when reps grovelled before the 
Speaker’s secretary for fresh 
paper clips and a dissenting vote 
on a racing bill was grounds for 
beheading. 

“At the beginning of the 
session Charlie will probably 
have a list of 10 bills that he’s 
going to go all out for, but I don’t 
see there being motions to 
change the rules,” says Represen- 
tative Alexander, an early propo- 
nent of the House rules-reform 
movement that swept Keverian 
in as Speaker and eliminated 
most of McGee-ism. “I think 
Charlie will have respect shown 
to him by. what he does and 
won't need to change the rules in 
order to have the members agree 
to some of his agenda. And the 
rules will always be there if 
Charlie or anybody tries to run 


_roughshod.” 


If his career to date. is any 
guide, what Flaherty does as 
Speaker will depend on the 
political and institutional en- 
vironment of the moment. To last 


this long and get this far he’s had _ 


to be rigid at times, yielding at 


others, and sometimes both at . 


once, After all, Flaherty was one 


_. of the first committee chairmen to 


_ be, stripped of his hard-earned 


taxation chairmanship by McGee 
in . retribution for joining 
Keverian’s reform movement. It 
would be. uncharacteristically 
ham-handed of him to use the 
bludgeon of mass firings or dis- 
carded rules to get results when 
he’s toiled so long to acquire 
sophisticated political skills. But 
until Flaherty’s long-awaited 
chance to run the show arrives, a 
good portion of the political 
community will be privately 
wondering what Galvin has 
voiced publicly: “The question 
about rules reform is like the 
question about glasnost’ — will it 
survive its creator?” O 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 
a lawsuit alleging that Grace had 


been discharging contaminants 


into the Merrimack River. And 
there are also highly publjcized 
lawsuits concerning hazardous- 
waste dumping by Grace in the 
Massachusetts towns of Woburn 
and Acton. 

That's why people became 
concerned when the strange 
bluish substance started coating 
rocks along the Merrimack in 
early July. The substance, accord- 
ing to both Grace and EPA 
officials, is Prussian blue, a 
cyanide compound that they say 
has been determined to be harm- 
less in its current form, The 
problem is that no one seems 
sure where the Prussian blue 
came from (Grace says it does not 
manufacture or use Prussian blue 
at the plant), whether the com- 
pound was created through: the 
inadvertent combination of other 
chemicals, and if this substance 
might have once been toxic. 

“Right now, we've got very 


\Grace’s operations.” 


little idea of what's going on 
underneath the ground,” says 
EPA project manager Andrew 
Miniu 

And it’s not as though the blue 
stain hasn’t generated interest in 
official circles. On August 2 US 
Senator Gordon Humphrey 


_wrote to the EPA expressing his 


concern over the discovery of the 
“ferrocyanide compound” and 
asked for a “thorough analysis of 
Several 
weeks earlier, Donchess had 
penned a similar’ letter to the 
agency requesting that the EPA 
“conduct an expeditious in- 


_ vestigation of the Grace facility to 


determine if current operations at 
the plant are the source of the 
[cyanide compound] deposit.” 

(Hines says the deposit “is 
probably due to past discharges” 
from the plant at a time when 
such discharges. were legally al- 
lowed.) 


But no one picked up on the — 


Prussian-blue story more intense- 
ly than Hutson. After first report- 
ing the story on the paper's sister 
radio station (WSMN), Hutson 
began his string of front-page 
pronouncements. (To get a feel 
for the Broadcaster, you should 
know that the bottom part of 
page one is covered with ads.) 
On July 19 Hutson explained 
how the leak was discovered by 
Grace employees, suggested that 
Grace had failed to inform the 
city of the episode properly, and 
described his tour of the affected 
site (“We decided to investigate 
in person”), which he says re- 
vealed a larger area of discolora- 
tion than had earlier been re- 
ported. On July 26 he excerpted 
parts of an interview with an 


anonymous EPA official who.- 


warned, “You've got some- 
thing. ... I think you should just 
stay with it.” On August 9 he 
cited doctrments indicating 
“evidence of possible chemical 
releases in at least ten different 
sites located at the Nashua fa- 
cility of W.R. Grace & Company.” 


On August 23 his piece essential-. 


ly questioned the safety of ‘the 
race facility and suggested that 
the EPA was not being tough 
enough on the company. And his 
story on the 30th — headlined 
THE WATCHDOGS ARE BARKING 
— contained the August 23 pub- 
lic-hearing testimony of 18 
citizens who expressed varying 
degrees of concern about the 
Grace facility. The story included 
his own emotional remarks at the 
hearing. 

“The citizens of New Hamp- 
shire do not approach the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy on bended knee,” he declared. 
“We do not humbly crave your 
permission to participate actively 
for it is we, the people who assert 
our right actively to participate in 
the affairs of government. Since it 
has been left to the citizens of 
Nashua to define the extent of 
cyanide contamination along the 
Merrimack, we require that our 
status as active participants be 
made official.” 

Hutson says his problems with 
his publisher, Maurice Parent, 
began shortly after he began 
writing about Grace. “My pub- 
lisher suggested I not print the 
[July 26] story,” he says. “He said 
there were other news stories 
happening.” Hutson plodded on, 
but says that by the time of the 
August 30 article, “I knew I was 
putting my job on the line 
because it was coming to a very 
vocal confrontation between my 
publisher and myself.” 

Hutson says he was given no 
reason for his firing, but there is 
plenty of gossip around Nashua 
that the relationship between 
Parent and Grace plant manager 
Jerry McCarthy had something to 
do with it. Hutson recalls Parent 
indicating that McCarthy was a 
“personal friend” of his, and one 
observer recollects Parent com- 
plaining that McCarthy had be- 
gun to shun him at Rotary Club 
lunches. Another journalist at 
a competing publication claims 

See QUOTE, page 42 
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Needham, N. Dartmouth, Orleans, Pembroke, Quincy, Salem, Shrewsbury, 
Sudbury, W. Yarmouth, Woburn 
Outlet Stores—Norwood, Sagamore 
NOW OPEN IN PORTER SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE! 
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The long awaited follow-up to her debut album... 


Tracy Chapman 
CROSSROADS 


available Tuesday, October 3,1989 


$6.99 $11.99 cD 


SCREAMING 
BLUE MESSIAHS 
Totally Religious 


$6.99 
$11.99 cp 


LINDA RONDSTADT 
Like a Rainstorm, 
owl Like the Wind 


$6.99 
$11.99 CD 


THE SUGARCUBES 


Here Today, Tomorrow, 


Next Week! 
$6.99 


$11.99 cD 


Rickie Lee Jones 
Flying Cowboys 


Featuring: Satellites - Don't Let The 
Sun Catch You Crying 


RICKIE LEE JONES 
Flying Cowboys 
$6.99 
$11.99 cp 


- BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
Megatop Phoenix 


THE ROLLING STONES 
Steel Wheels — 


$6.99 
$11.99 cp 


BRYAN FERRY/ROXY MUSIC 
Street Life 
Greatest Hits 


$9.99 
$11.99 cb 


JANE SIBERRY 
Bound by Beauty 


$6.99 
$11.99 cb 


YOUSSOU N'DOUR 
The Lion 


$6.99 LP/TP 
- $11.99 co 


JULEE CRUISE 
Floating into the Night 


HARVARD SQUARE 


DP CH 


a 
FREE PARKING AT 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


WPL. OF CHARLES SQ GARAGES. 
AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER 


COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 

SAT 9:15-5:45 


1-800-792-5170 


DURING REGULAR STORE HOURS 


TOORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 


4 
- — 
$6.99 LP/TP $6.99 LP/TP 
$11 .99 cD $1 1.99 cp 
CAMBRIDGE 1 FEDERAL ST ‘ : 
° 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-F 9:15-5:30 . e 
THURS ‘TIL 8:30 
: ‘ 
KENDELL: 2 HRS. M-F MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE Po 
PARKING AT LONGWOOD; BEHIND THE COO? AFTER AND ALL DAY SAT. 
SALES RECEIPT $5 MIN. COOP \SE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 


MOST ENTERTAINING 
OLLY'S HAS SOMETHING 
FOR EVERYONE. 


- 


161 BRIGHTON AVE. ALLSTON 


~ 
> 
| ~ 
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TRAVEL 


‘has the best travel values! 


§am enjoys walks in the park, 
playing ball with the boys, 
and casual sex. 


And he’s only three. He's probably we = of the 13.5 million unwanted 


dogs and cats that must be put to death each 
7 can't stop your pes ne rom acting saielly. But if you love them, you'll 
spayed or neutered. 
"Tal to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. - 
on the move 
for animais: 


350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston; MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (413) 736-2992 


INEW YORK 


WEEKLY FRIDAY DEPARTURES 
All packages include round-trip jet, 2-3 nights 
hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 


WEEKENDS 
om 
|New Orleans....°329 


- While You Wait 


DANA Ross STupIOs! 


621 Tremont St., Boston, MA « (South End) 
I 617/267-7200 + Hours: Mon-Sat 10am-6:30pm | 


FLORIDA 


Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 


|} BOCA RATON FROM’ 
|CLEARWATER BCH 
\DAYTONA BCH 
LAUDERDALE rzou°259 
MARCO ISLAND 
|MIAMI BEACH 
||NAPLES From 
|ORLANDO rrom 249 


B | Incl. R/T jet, transfers or car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates 
vary with departure date, length of stay and hotel selected. 


Photo |.D. Cards 
Passport Photos 
* Immigration Photos 
Plastic Laminating 


Celebrating our 14th year 


IWe specialize in contract work for groups orl 


J individuals needing photo I.D. cards. 


12 ng this coupon and 
$5.00 discount 
I with purchase of any 
y Style Photo |.D. card. 


Many new styles to . 
[choose from 10/16 


la SUPER PARTY! 


NEW YEARS 
MONTREAL! 


Stay 2 or 3 Nights 


H Dec. 30 - Jan. 1 or Dec. 29 - Jan.1 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


call 868-2600 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
Monday-Saturday 


“COMPANY KARAS 


wl 


SEPTEMBER 28 &29, 8 PM *OCTOBER!, 3 PM 


EMERSON MAJESTIC THEATRE 
217-219 TREMONT STREET 
TICKETS $20 & $15 
CHARGE BY PHONE 720-3434 


enced available at all Ticketron Locations Bostix 


the National the Arts. 


| Quote 


Continued from page 39 . 
that Grace officials called him up 


_to.complain whenever he cited 


Hutson or his work in one of his 
stories on Grace (“They hate that 
guy,” he says). And according to 
Joe Mangiacotti, a former WSMN 
employee and colleague of 
Hutson who says he was also 
fired around Labor Day for no 
apparent reason, Parent “warned 
both of us — back off it. He told 
both of us, drop the [Grace] story. 
He said we were beating it to 
death.” 

Parent characterizes allega- 
tions that he canned Hutson to 
quash the Grace story as a “lot of 
bullshit,” asserting that “I 
haven't seen McCarthy in a year. 
We're Rotary members and that’s 
it.” 

But when asked why he did 
fire Hutson, Parent gives confus- 
ing answers. 

“Grace never entered the situ- 
ation here, I couldn’t care less 
about ,that,”” he says, but then 
quickly adds that Hutson “got 
lost completely in the Grace story 
and that was what it was all 
about.’’ Parent also 
acknowledges that the Broad- 


’ caster has not run a Grace story 
_ since Hutson left. 


Assistant plant manager Hines 


|__ insists that the company made a 


deliberate decision not to press- 
ure the Broadcaster to fire 
Hutson, because “that would 
give this guy some credibility. We 
never said a word to anybody.” 
In .a romanticized world, it 
would be easy to portray Hutson 
as the fearless journalist who 
bravely sacrificed himself in the 
noble pursuit of the »corporate 
villain. There is, however, too 
much evidence that in his ardent 
pursuit of his quarry, he aban- | 
doned some of the fundamental 
precepts of journalistic objectivi- 


But that doesn’t mean he isn’t 
missed. Hutson “was a little 
naive, a little green, but his heart 
was in the right place,” says one 
observer who has a mixed view 
of his work. “Jonathan really 
stayed on it and kept the pressure 

So the petition drive to re- 
instate Hutson moves on. “We 
were coming to rely on him to do 
this homework for us,” says Kate 
McGovern, the director of New 
Hampshire Citizen Action. 

In his own inimitable and 
hyper-serious fashion, Hutson 
intones, “I would seriously con- 
sider returning upon one con- 
dition: if the readers feel it is truly . 
important to them to find out 
more about the doings of W.R. 
Grace in Nashua.” 

“No way in hell,” says Parent 
when asked whether he would 
reinstate Hutson. 

“What's the big deal?” says 
Hines, when asked about the 
Prussian-blue episode. And a lot 
of people in Nashua honestly 
aren't sure. “As far as I’m con- 
cerned, the jury is out,” says 
Richard McCann, the city’s direc- 
tor of emergency preparedness. 
“I don’t know what the scope of 
the problem is down there.” 

And because of that uneasy 
uncertainty, some folks around 
Nashua feel that Jonathan Hut- 
son was — for all his excessive 
zeal — performing a significant 
service. And right or wrong, they 
now seem inclined to believe the 
worst about why he was silenced. 

* * * 

With the Celts moving in as 
owners of WEEI, there is hope in 
the newsroom that the days of 
right-wing pizza politics are over. 
According to reports, the news- 
room staffers erupted into cheers 
last Wednesday after being in- 
formed of the sale, and in making 
the announcement, general man- 
ager Mike Wheeler noted — 
presumably with a touch of 
humor — that the station was 
formally being returried to the 


“Democratic Party.” 
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CANCE 
INZ 
Incl. R/T jet from Boston, 
Transfers, deluxe hotel, gala New \ 
‘= Years Eve Dinner Party, | 
entertainment, buffet breakfast | 
Monday, Jan. 1, 1990 and more! — 
wee fascinating” — 
: 
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New Ham 


Best 


The leader and the 


| s Ravine 


| Loon Mountain 
Location White Mountain | White Mountain — 
National Forest National Forest _ 
Number of Lifts 1 gondola, 7 chairs none 
Number of trails | 10 Expert 3 Expert 
20 Intermediate | O Intermediate 
11. Novice 0 Novice (you'd have to be crazy) 
Vertical Drop 2,100 ft. 800 ft. 
Slopeside lodging Luxury suite hotel & condos | Lean-to 
Amenities '. | Fitness Center, Indoor Pool, | Campfires by permit 
| Racquet Courts, Jacuzzis, | 
Steam Rooms, Saunas | 
Access Three mile drive from _ | Three mile walk from nearest 
Snowmaking Top to bottom ‘None 
Season Late Nov. to Mid-April Mid-April to Mid-June 


Skiing at Tuckerman’s Ravine is so challenging 


_ it's become a legend. Skiing at Loon Mountain 


is SO good, it's become New genres: 


favorite ski area, 


Send for a free vacation kit 


and find out why you 


should ski Loon this winter. 


Kancamagus Highway Lincoln, NH 03251 


1-603-745-8111 
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O, Friday, October 6, more 


New Englanders will reach for 
the Boston Phoenix annual Fall 
Preview Guide than ever before, 
because they've come to rely on 
the Phoenix to provide the most 
comprehensive and 
Entertainment information in 
Boston. This is one of our 
biggest issues of the year, and 
you can expect extensiye listings 


NEXT WEEK! 


EVERY YEAR,-OVER 400,000 NEW ENGLANDERS FALL FOR THE SEASON'S 
MOST DEFINITIVE SOURCE FOR ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT IN BOSTON— 


The Boston Phoenix Fall Preview Guide 


and in-depth 


Hmuseums, galleries 
Mmovies, clubs and viget 
aance and theater and 
© Pepular and classical music concerts 
His forical sites and special attractions 
much more! 


The Fall Preview Guide is a 


valuable resource for thousands 
of New Englanders. Our readers 
save and refezefo this special 
380n long, ensuring 
d shelf life for your 
In addition, we 


: oston area college 
50,000 copies in 


fon Boston's major radio 
™. So don't miss out— be 

a of this great advertising 
your 
Phoenix sales representative 
today at 536-5390. 


LOOK FOR THE BOSTON PHOENIX FALL PREVIEW GUIDE ON YOUR NEWSTAND OCTOBER 6. 


2 
Fall Preview Guide 
2 
campus 
Wwe promote the issue 
3) 
BACT) 
~ 
-«€ 


- CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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in fast-paced take-out 
FT-$7/hr, call Jess 225- 


Gradua’ lor retirement home. 
level positions call include or- 
-1234 and “a dering food, scheduling and 
in kitchen person- 
AUTHORITY". 
a q 
Small, quality renovation interview: Mt. Pleasant 
company needs ex- 7600. 
ng & trim Must be 
motivated end able to. work F/T 
minimum of super- K 
perience. 
rison Ave, Boston MA. 
426-2116 or 542-2763, ask 
EMPLOYMENT for Suzanna or Elizabeth. 
FULL TIME 
ACA JOE 
. Responsibilities in- 
an phones and 
clerical duties nor 
‘atmosphere. ex- 
ing, ener co. Ld 
Must be detail-oriented 
Julie, 277-7707 HEALTHY MEN 
ASSTMANAGER, Earn $1425 
& CARD in metabolic 
erative environment. Smali, available include: 5 day 
community-oriented book & pa $600; week- 
card shop needs a depen- lover 2 week- 
dable person to assist in.its paying $425; and an 
upkeep & operation: vin a 18 day study paying $1,425. 
and/or nizational skills Free room and rd, com- 
help. to work with prehensive health screen 
people required. Will train and e: 
the right person. 30-40hrs. po Call for more info. 
per week. $6-8/hr ‘Plus am to 5:00 pm. at 
fits, depending on 
lifications. Apply to 
ager. Paulist Center Shop.5 HORTICULTURIST 
Park. St Bostdn MA 02108, WANTED 


1 . Exp , flex- 
ible hours, “com- 
mensurate experience. 
Call between 9-5, 247-3365 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


VINTA CLOTHING 
store in mori 
P/T heip. Retail exp req. oe 
Cindy 628-6181, iv msg 


DANCERS 
Immediate opennings avail- 
able. Excellent flex hrs. 
Call after 7pm -~6514 


INTERIOR 
CUSTOMER SERVICE APING 
Foliaire ton, seeking 
8:30-4:30 position reliable per- 
paced international tiem, son to care for tropical 
telephone experience es- plants in the city and 
sential, second yt ony suburbs. No experience 
helpful, excellent necessary, paid training, exc 
call 266-6860 benefits, car a plus, op- 
nities for advancement. 
ATTRACTIVE FEMALE time weekdays. For an 
DANCERS OVER 18 interview cali C ithia at 
WANTED 357- 
EARN $600/$1000 
week. Flexible hours interviewing 
617-264-8694 time kitchen personnel w/ 
exp. Flex shifts, call Michael A 
AUDIO SALESPERSON 
perm: days, Male grad + 
Audio Replay, Harvard for 10hrs wrk w/ Pte on 
Square, 492-4604 youth. 868-0649. 
Boston Baked Theatre sks 
prod asst & concessions MARKET RESEARCH 
staff. Flex hrs, gd env. 
Marilyn or Lori, 628-9575 ok, Martin, Bailey, a 
full-service market research 
firm, has several opennings 
LOOKING FOR AN Starting wages $7/hour, flex- 
APARTMENT, HOUSE ible hours, convenient to T. 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE MENTAL HEALTH 
WORKER/COUNSELOR 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE fa fal pro- 


exp. Contact: 
Gilchrist, prog dir, 787 


board & Call Kien 
sm 
527-0834 


benefits. Eau Rainbow 
259- 


bow 


ly about the service: | 
be { we offer our customers. We 


7080 


private quarters. 566-3333 

VAC 
ace 
Elementary iprary. long term 
required. Dr. Emile 
Chevrette. Supt 
(401) 728.2120 RA 


WEEKEND RECEP- 


9am-7pm, Sun . call 
965-5535 


NEED WORK? 


Wkends. Willy 
@tc. en 
454-1260 


SITUATIONS 


ton area, December 
May. Call 617-244-3338 


VOLUNTEERS 


WOMEN WHO 
SURRENDERED 
BABIES FOR 


personnel. 


feels 
and 


Crate & Barrel 
ngly about 


are currently interview 

for full-time and 
positions-to sell our unique 
“collection 
furnishings, Career growth 
based on your own) 
initiative. G salary and 
benefits. Individuals‘ 
‘avant to make a difference-{ 
who find satisfactions 
in helping others should 
-apply in person or call fors 
more information: 


KITCHEN HELP 
BANQUET HELP 


WAITERS/WAITRESSES 
COOKS 


‘ We have immediate openings 
.in the food service industry for 
part-time and full-time 


Must have a phone. 


Own transportation helpful but 
not necessary. 


678 Mass. Ave., 
Suite 501 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
491-6525 


“help g us raise funds tor 


Call 576-6100, Mon.- 


=ENTHUSIASTIC 
ENTHUSIASTIC HOST & HOSTESSES 
NEWTON HI-FI STORE. ull and part-time Dinner Shifts 
4 i ronamoting SUPERVISORS NEW DAWN FUTON} |Good wages and Good Environment 
OPP TO GROW 
compishmentin scasualat- CUSTOMER SERVICE REPS APPLY IN PERSON 
rt pers Cai 965-5588 DELIVERY MESSENGERS 
| Jobs OFRICE PERSON. | Copy Cop is Boston's premier copying and 
seeks full time office person. 
are convenient to the T and offer paid training, | TELEMARKETING | 
Opps Ms work wor ume evenings and Wook | CAMBRIDGE 
Russ, Zanzibar, 1 Boylston on sales. Flex hrs. Call : Ask for Erk of Pat 876-4162 
stutfing envelopes at home. Soston. Earn stuff To call the Personnel Depart- for more info: 
Box Lor 762-7665 _ AK UP FOR THEATRE 
the Hun Theatre Com- 
“‘*pany n bright, articulate 
ATTENTION! people to-promote its 8th 
n telemarketing cam- 
aps| Excellent salary and 
1S NOW commission schedule. 


am extra cash in a flash in 
of these permanent 
patt-4ime positions that pay 
you up to $11,00/hr. while 


jeaid training and a great 
location close to 


bridg 


AM-2 PM. 


The best custome 
service from the in- 
dustry’s best 
staff-that’s what 
Budget's all about. 
At our bustling 
Airport and Allston 
facilities, we have 
several openings 
Transporters to ji 


Flexible part-time positions moving vehicles from one ren- 
tal site to another within metropolitan Boston and New 
England. These positions will be based out of Robie Air- 
port Park in E. Boston as well as our Alliston facility. 
Our Robie Airport Park location is at 161 Prescott St., 
E. Boston. To interview, see Susan Clark in the Distribu- 
tion Dept., or phone (617) 561-2385. 

Our Alliston facility is located at 95 Brighton Ave., 
Aliston, MA. To interview, see Larry White or phone (617) 
787-8240. 

These positions are available immediately. An Equal Op- 
portunity Employer. 


Sv 
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SUPERVISOR & 1567-8 call Stephen Sorkin 

ENVIRONMENT 
$6-$10/HR US, SERVING DEVELOPMENTALLY 
to save the state's ig Wondertul opportuniiy'to work in a new residential’ 
water. We seek concerned Picture Dorchesstat for ‘ 
articulate, college students program in 4 men. Get in on the ground 
others to activate our Pertect fevell 

} pay raises, Park St * 6 mass salary reviews 
292-4813. rt- * Tuition feimbursement 
P/T SALES | Positions. * Recruitment bonuses 

Needed weekdays + Daycare absistance 
Newbury St. store. Salary & 
negotiable call 536-2999 Health & Dental 
Tues. in Jamaca Plain. : $17K-$18K. Work directly with clients on ADL, 
t articulate, reliable, ile 
can. Tepcializ: recreation, household skills, implementing 
interest in environment im- 1$Pgoals. Aftemoons and evenings. BA and 
resume é 
| 
NIGHT MANAGERS 
portunty Employer plants on commercial ac- home. Expenses paid! Oraw . 
in Camb needs counter heip For interview call 
Mon-Wed 9am-6pm MAKE BUDGET YOUR KEY TO SUCCESS. 
SWAP 
Alt to apt or dorm living. Give 
15 daytime hrs. in exch for 
childcare or housework for > 
| 
3 
: 
TIONIST/MANAGER | 
Indep. healthy, ‘g0-humored. 
unincumbered, self-support- 
ing, mechanicl, driver, mac- 
user to shr dream-resrch 
travel project. Box 1186 ~ : 
Eves & wkends, 20hrs/wk looking to house-sit in Bos- d 
Person 
work w/ people req Te 
L________ ____} 4 
MICHELA‘S 
istopher, 225-3866. = 
Call Crvitopher, 226-806 ADOPTION 
EXPERIENCED NANNY Doctoral stent. Fill out 
ee. mail questionnaire, if sur- 
are caucasian, 
617-354-3279 
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DO YOU FREQUENTLY 


1400+ SAT (or test equivalent), write 
outstanding copy, and like the sound 
of a secure job, creative projects, good 
Starting salary, full medical/dental and 
Paid vacations, this fast-growing 
company in LA. has an opening for 
you. Creativity — not experience = ine 

is Our prerequisite. 


Graphic Designer 
We are also seeking experienced 
commercial artists with the brains and 
talent to join our marketing think tank. 
We offer creative responsibility, growth 
potential, attractive salary, full 
medical/dental, and paid vacations in 
exchange for 4-yr college degree, 3.5 
GPA, 1300+ SAT (or test equivalent), 
and proven experience in all aspects 
of print graphic design from start 
to finish. 
For either position, call (213)827-5000 
between 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Pacific Time. 


Cal our members for out- 
reach/fundraising. Issues 
include tax equity, economic 
justice, auto insurance reform, 
Family/Parental leave, and a 
global warming. Friendly 
office, health benefits, intern- 
ships and advancement. | 
Choose your nights. 
5:30 -9:30. 
Call us at 
Massachusetts 


Citizen Action 
864-2277 | 


SUFFER FROM INDIGESTION [Phoenix 
(HEARTBURN)? 
LEARN § 0 | VOLUNTEERS NEEDED RESTAURANT REPRESENTATIVE 
EAT CHIL! & DRINK TFOR HARVARD WESERVETORTA In our expanding Finance 
Men and women ages 21-65, in MEDICAL SCHOOL position available in 
health-BUT WHO FREQUENTLY SUFFER || [RESEARCH PROJECT. merchandise sales. 
-FROM INDIGESTION-are sought to ne ASSISTANT MANAGERS Candidates must have a 
Participate in on evasion We are seeking candidates who are people: of 1-3 years work 
medication to treat heartburn/indigestion. $ 225 - $ 250. oriented, energetic, hardworking, and. | 
y will consist of 5 weekend afternoons} | |FOR 2 1/2 DAY STUDY. interested in career development. applicants credit approval, an 
an appoin 
Cal Jam-8pm 9644: MONDAY - | environment. 
522-2546 YEARS Deborah Tosches, 
Receivables Director. 
126 Brookline Ave, 
1] INFORMATION CALL Boston, MA 02215 
on the Groen 41855-2248. EOE M/F 
TTA DANCE?? || = PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
ALES DIRECTOR TIY/TELEPHONE RELAY 
| subscription campaign. mmediate opening 
Good phoners make $10-$15 Otivated individual to.“ 
bonuses. passist Sales Director. Consider hi unique job opportunity 
wotk pat Women on Great for students, homemakers & senior 
time evening hours? contraceptive Typing ability (40 wpm) 
the arts? ‘medication needed 
‘Help Us Stay On Our Toes for one-day study. 
a Call J J ks on today Blood sampling job you'l have a 
1542-6306 involved. CALL 254-4041 
+ Da hotits available (taxi provided) Mon.-Fri: EOF. 
: is ytime urs P Women, minorities, veterans, disabled people 
te BORN. 
information please 
leave message at 
855-2179 
MARKETING GOOD PAY Needed: | 
THINK TANK GOOD CAUSE PAID 
Our stimulating marketing think tank Earn $7 - $12 per hour VOLUNTEERS 
will appreciate your genius. If you 
have a 4-yr coliege degree, 3.5 GPA plus bonus 


Earn $200 


Men only, moderate 
cocaine users ages 21-35 
for one day 
study related to 
cocaine use 
(blood sampling involved). 
Taxi provided 

FOR FURTHER. 
INFORMATION PLEASE 
LEAVE MESSAGE AT 


855-2179 


a 
is 
a 
a 
% 
i 
= 
hore 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 
: Te De - 
at 
° 


“TRANSPORTATION 
PROVIDED 

4 International 

Health 

Specialists 


FLEXIBLE 
SCHEDULES 
AVAILABLE NOW!! 
FULL AND PART-TIME 
POSITIONS 
¢ For Data Entry Clerks 
¢ Will train 


¢ Transportation provided from 
Newton Highlands "T" Stop 


Please call Lynn or Matty 
965-7700 
INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH 


SEPCIALASTS 
-199 Wells Ave 
Newton, MA 02158 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTIVISTS 
CAREER/JOBS 

$15-25K/YR 


YOU CGN DO MEGNINGFUL 
WORK FOR SOCIGL CHANGE 


STILL EGRN 
 LIVE@BLE INCOME. 


Cleanwater Action is hiring 
articulate and motivated entry 
level/career oriented staff. Work 
with a local and national team of 
effective activists and organizers 


=Fight incinerators/ 


development opportunites. Near 
MBTA downtown. Cail Sam at 


473-4661. 


Hair Make- 
Model. 


is needed for International 
Artist/Image Hair Care 
Products at Upcoming 
Beauty Show. 


Boston Expo '89 
10/8-10/9 


Services include Rope 
_Perming, Translucent Hair 
Color and the latest 
cuts/styles. Male/Females 
needed. Interested? 
Model call:Back Bay Hilton 
40 Dalton Street 
Boston,MA 
Saturday, October 7th 5:00 pm 
Attend and recieve FREE hair 
product samples. 


Reach For Your 


Fieid Goal 
with 


TAC TEMPS 


Lv 


TAC/ 
TEMPS 


We have man 


Call Kurby or.Sarah 
for interview, today 


full time 
positions available in the 
Copley Square area for: 


266-1900 


ent a or n 
individuals whe want $0 

and are ready to move ahead. 


are articulate and 
earnings to reflect your 
Compan coovide 
Comprdhetaive benelle package. 


To explore this rare 
fast paced media en 
‘between 7:30 am -10 am, 126 ee fea. 


you 
, we'd like to meet you. 


results 
a sales 


™E BOSTON 
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Professional woman, ex- BRIGHTON-M/F for rm JAMAICA PLAIN, SOMERVILLE Dav Sq. rm 
| II cellent tenant, needs studio |©=PARKING M/F nonsmk to shr 4BDR avatinSbrm apt M/F 25+. no 
Re ed I 7 or 1BR for no more than SPACES ‘ OF str. OK. Avi hse. Nr T, avi 10/1. $350+. cats, evel immed. call days 
$400. 254-3580 ; $356+. 762-0178. Diane or Mike, 739-0561 628-3881 or lv mssg. 
hg Sunny, JAMAICA PLAIN $310/mo, to 
SPACE now $315+ Call Alison -6262 No _targe kit, 
- SOMERVILLE Union Sq. to 
600s! 4th bid SROOKLINE. SBR 21/2ba, JAMIACA PLAIN, 8 irg sharew/ 1F + 1GM. Lgroom 
S400 tno Ht ROOMMATES rooms incl 3br, indry, yd. on 4 bus routes, w/d, 
prkg 547- msg , » back porch seeks nonsmoker prof smokers ok, NO + 
. 7 yard. util, 232-5654 grec $375 avail ect 17 util. Andy Thanks 
HOUSEMA $s $350, 75 30 1M sks 1M/F to TON. 
APARTMENTS CORN h t 's 
APARTMENT prot F to, share charming, shr apt. Nice front rm tw teach: bus. T 
pkg, e-i-kit, LA, study, $625 w/ 2 others $335 inci all. No 27 sunny, 2FL 2BR Condo wiporch, w/d, on T, nr Tufts, $315/mo+ utils, 
inc ht/hw, no fee. Avi 11/1 or students/gays/ prefer AILSTON prof GWM. $ Vict. house. Have deck, no pets, smkr OK. $420/mo scant tihagYine 269-3375 
rms in hse nr sooner. 969-82 seeks frndly, rep, 24+ rmmt; 1 & 1/2 baths, w/d 
Harvrd, MIT, Comm Ave, T, : 13 arts types 767 iet, indep envir $350 inci storage, 1 , w/d, inc & util, avi 
pkg, rent neg. 254-3883 SOMERVILLE. 41m 168A AUBURN Sk M/F all 762-8443 teal 
— Nr Porter T. Owner clean By 10/1 $575 ine) 966-8828 MEDFORD, 2 Prof F seek F util, cade. orkg. Call 
pee ae ame occ Avi 10/15. Non-smoker * Srm hse, 10min front ARLINGTON rmmate 23-28. Beaut ig 506-875-9193 
$575 + util 776-7383 Worchstr, $300/mo+ 1/3 util, seek quiet F_nonsmkr BRIDGE, Cent Sq, 1M apt Nr T 199 
lease call aft 4:00, 25+ for nice 4BR near sks 2M/F to shr 3Bdr nr T. $2594, 301-6783 lv msg WATERTOWN, F, 40, prog, 
fee. owner 482 SOMERVILLE, thoughttul 508-832- 7364 T/bus, great nbrhood, rms, kit and bath. No social wrkr, sks F'30+ Hd 
blend of old-world charm $450 heat, avail 10/1 smkjpete. $415. 492-6031 h, MEDFORD,Prof nosmok M spacs 
BEACON HILL ‘studio. and mod amenities. 27+, 124 w (lv msg) seeks M to shr nr utils. 908-5478 
totally renov, kith & patio renvid 2BR DECK T/bus and Tufts $350+ utils 
v twnh ayer unit in historic “Drovet no no CAMBRIDGE, Centri Sq, WATERT. 
the Hilo, $750 inci all Block”, close to rest.s, quiet, $400, 02. ARLINGTON, mother & ~~ 2BR duplex in renvtd OWN 
util. NO Fi ean shops, & T. They offer daughter sk same to shr 2fir hse. Sunset view! 2 blocks NEWTON HIGHLANDS. Male , rest 
262-4314 gourmet kitch, lots  OORCHESTER Prof a pla bkyrd, pkg. from T yet on a very quiet prof M/F to shr vict hse nr T location. for + 
vow. ha pkg. more! uit 282-0 BELMONT. 2m Sq. ut! Alessandra, 661 eves 52087 ak M/F 
$850/mo, kitchen, on streeet 
. off st sec CAMBRIDGE, Inman sq, sk NEWTON prot/grad F to 
"price neg veg home into. BRIGHTON, Torinig4brapt utils. 628-7534 rd. loc. prkg incl, OOMS 
508-645-3720, msg music, peace, $950+, Rob family house, close CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 2 Yer 
SOMERVILLE, we still have 776-9810 (666-2196 aft 9/1) Prkng, $332+ utils TO RENT 
CAMBRIDGE, Centri some great deals left for im- = no smkg/pets. rms ter 
quiet newly renvid occupncy Prospect NEWT seek +, relaxed person \ 
ait mod Kitch widw, ba, li: inc, tore are, avi. 10/1 $380+ 30 wid for lux. entry vg. non smkr for sny rm 
38-0 area, to shr : 
$1200/mo. 354-7853 bus to Harvrd. 2BR condo, 5564 nd very lege 10 rm apt. conve. ROSLINDALE, F imamate 734-3610 
t many amenities AVILLE, Civind Cir nient to T & ing, $475.  nded for beautiful apt 
$1070. starting at $850. Also tor sunny an wntd, 25-35 for 2BR condo avi now. Dave 8 62. _hrdwd firs wd prkg pets neg 
Somervite SBR, firs. no pets, $213+ $400 DORCHESTER, arist fim rent exchange, downtown 
utils, 776-0433. Bos T 482-4 
now, $1700. T person sks cin ROXBURY/ Dud Sq 1M 
Sur bom bath list, cal. SOMERVILLE Sq 1rm BRIGHTON/Comm Ave 1BR mat to shr 2rm apt, nonsmk prof 29 seeks 
w/t inc Broadway Mgmt Group. in 4BR apt. 5+ utils, lots 2BA, M, 25+. no smk, rently refurbished hrdwd firs, nonsmk prof or grad share SUBLETS 
everything. 547-4348 —— of space and storage, indep, Oct 1, $400, heated, —_—pinty of common spc, bsmnt, duplex, $300+ utils 
non-smker T7628 mssg Mark 599-7549 nite or 10min wik red lin, avi now. rk 235-7693. 
DORCHESTER. ideal rmmt SO. rently 497-6275 Sat, Sun nite $350/mo no utils, 288-9524. 
prvt ba, kitch, rnvtd 4 WINCHESTER M/F seek SOMERVILLE, 1F 1M sk CHECK FOR 
‘$450 all utils. Must —_inc/ utils prot non-smkg M or F. Avail  SRIGHTONF nsmkrnopets ARLINGTON, 2 rms avi 1F/M for spacious, roby 
like dogs, steps from T, idea! immed. inci utils, W/D,trees to shre-2BR apt nr 10/1 in comty hse w/ prof. F 2sty ae hse in Davis MORE REAL 
for grad std at UMass or WEYMOUTH, $375mo 729-1526 crc & T. $315/mo inc! & 16 y.0. daught., semi-veg, deck, drvwy, ESTATE ADS IN 
prof. Bill, 288-6434. water, pkg. ac ht avi now 731-0238 wmsg. inc. util, 737 $963, 625-1631. 
commuter boat 742-6711 W. MEOFORD. 1M/F THE LIFESTYLE 
EAST BOSTON, SAM mod. Que «© wntd to share indep. clean BRIGHTON M/F 25+ profto HARVARD SQ. PostDoc sks SOMERVALE 2F seek SECTION 
ABTS. WANTED Brow ung. wash Pri gi mature parson a. avi now. Cal Mary 
cent tenants, 567-6257 em. No smingipets. 10/1 or now 782- Have pete $950" 495-1485, 643-8596 oF 
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Boston’s murals 
tell a history 
of the city 
by J.A. Flynn 


(see page 6) _. 


_Ascene from the mythology of the Taino Indians, on a Jamaica Plain wall 


Fic Port aRoD 


Hot dogs 


If hemlines can be said to anticipate economic change, so can canine bloodlines. Last fall, while Boston was still 
booming, assertive international breeds like Weimaraners strutted their stuff during early-morning ‘‘business hours” 
along theComm Ave Mall. This year, dowdy, loyal, Brahmin breeds — above all, brown breeds — aré in the clear 
majority. Our tally, taken at 8 a.m. last Thursday in the two blocks between Dartmouth and Fairfield Streets, would 
appear to signal cautious times ahead. 
Brown-and-white beagles. 
Buff-colored cocker spaniel 
Brown-and-white miniature collies 
Brown-and-white mongrel bird dogs. 
Designer breeds* (brown, nonetheless). 
Black poodie** 

"A retiirn to practical leashes accompanies this trend toward sensible pets. Sturdy canvas lead lines were the almost- 
unanimous choice for last Thursday’s outings (one designer-dog owner preferred leather). The goofy retractable leashes 
of 1988 have disappeared altogether — a positive change, on the whole, but a disappointment to everyone who enjoyed 
watching lawyers lose their composure when their pets got tangled together. 


WN 


— BB 
*One bull terrier, in tow of a body builder, and a pair of Chinese Shar-Peis accompanied by a young buck in a very well-tailored suit. 
**Strong possibility of this dog’s being a ringer. Owner, a peroxide blonde wearing stretch pants, almost certainly not a Back Bay 
resident. 


Dogs’ best friends 


‘Out There’ 
visits the 
cosmetics 
counter 


Wheels 

of fortune: 
the limo 
business 
heats up 


Plus: 
Nadeau 
visits 

Las Paimas 


WEEK 


at a glance 


September 29-October 6 

10/1 The first day of Charles River 
Watershed Week (proclaimed by 
the Charlies River Watershed 
Association) is marked by a 
canoe flotilla from the Sherborn- 
Medfield line to the South Natick 
dam. If you don't have your own 
canoe, there may still be some 
available for rent. Call 527-2799 
for information. tf you're looking 
for a more passive outdoor 
activity, you can catch the last 
match of the season at the 
Myopia Polo Club, on Route 1A 
in Hamilton. The action begins at 
3 p.m. Admission is $5; call (508) 
468-7956. 

10/3 The Advertising Club of Greater 
Boston promises free munchies, 
an exciting raffle, and plenty of 
interesting people from the 
communications business at 
their monthly ‘Drop-in Night,” 
from 6 to 8 p.m. at Pearson's 
Steak and Seagrille on the 
corner of Comm Ave and 
Dartmouth Street. Then again, 
promises are their business. No 
cover charge or reservations are 
required; call 262-1100. 

10/5 Only in New England is 
Halloween considered a cause 
for nostalgia. The next few 
weeks are filled with 
remembrances of a time when 
troublesome citizens could be 
banished (or worse) without 
much regard for the due process 
of law. Today the Old South 
Meeting House, on Washington 
Street, kicks off a month of 
programs on ‘The Dark Side of 
New England” at 12:15 p.m. 
Author John Engstrom talks 
about the witchcraft hysteria of 
1692. Admission is $1.75; call 

482-6439. On a contemporary 
note, the dark side of New 
England politics is sure to be 
raised when columnist Howie 
Carr speaks at 7 p.m. at the 
Fields Corner Branch Library, 
1520 Dorchester Avenue. The 
talk is free; call 436-2155. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 29, 1989 


URBAN 


Boston's Bulletin Board 


September 29-October 5 


edited by Becky Batcha 


Contributors: 


David Barber 
Lamar B. Graham 
Caroline Knapp 
Marianne McEvoy 
Don Rubin 
Sandra Shea 
Don Steinberg 
Bob Sullivan 


LOST AND 
FOUND 


Waiting to be 
claimed around 
town 
At the Boston Police 
Department 
Hackney Division 
(247-4477): 
@ 2 saxophones 
© enough stray keys to 
fill a 3-pound coffee can 
® assorted coats, 
umbrellas, wallets 
At the Copley Place 
Cinemas (266-2533): 
@ 5 umbrellas 
@ 3 wallets 
® various forms of ID 
At the Jeannette 
Neill Dance Studio 
(262-4307): 
@ 5 dance shoes (1 
female jazz, 1 male jazz, 1 
pair female ballet, 1 
single female ballet) and 
— curiously — 2 pairs of 
street shoes. Says 
director Allen Collier, “I 
don’t know what they 
wear home.” 
At Boston Tow Lot 

5 (200 Frontage 
Road, 247-4570): 
@ 340 cars waiting to be 
claimed 
At the 
Massachusetts 
Lottery Commission 
(849-5555): 
$6,740,255 in 
unredeemed Megabucks 
jackpots 
® $350,000 in Mass 
Millions second prizes 
($50,000 apiece) 

— BB 


MIMI COUCHER 


PAUL SANCES 


PHOTOS BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 


‘ 


Skull-digging Artwear 


Neoprene accessories 

With its Mr. Yuck color scheme — acid yellow, 
green, and pink — and its scull-and-crossbones. _ 
insignia (acutally, on close inspection, a scull and 
dog bones), the acid-house Artwear line from 
Illuminations, of Cambridge, is clearly designed to 
_ repel. So what happens when you wear these 

“repulsive” wrist bands, pins, pendants, and 
barrettes? Other people can’t resist touching, 
commenting, borrowing. 

It’s like Eve and the apple, toddlers and Drano, 
progressive Democrats and low-life scum. Human 
beings can’t resist danger. (Just ask the marketing 
genius behind Liz Taylor’s Poison.) But it’s also a 

_ case of aesthetics. With their bold shapes, saturated 
colors, and spongy texture (they’re made of the 
same neoprene rubber used in wetsuits), 
Illuminations’ Artwear pieces attract attention even 
in their most benign forms — a Playskool-tone | 
wristband in red, yellow, and blue, for example, or 
a pair of pastel-colored geometric earrings. 

The danger in wearing such appealing accents, of 
course, is in attracting attention you don’t want. If 
the skull and crossbones can’t keep them at bay, 
just saying yuck won't help. 

Artwear jewelry by Illuminations is available at 
trendy gift shops, including In Touch, at 192 
Newbury Street in Boston. Prices range from $3.49 


to $3.99. 
— BB 


Location: Ladies room of Biba, one blonde in 
stall, one blonde on chair. 
Bionde number 1: | don’t have any strong feelings ~ 
about the Iran situation [a pause long enough to make 
everyone marvel at this blonde’s appreciation of world 
affairs], but it’s this heavy Euro-family stuff I just can’t 
take. His whole family’s always together. His mother 
doesn’t even speak English. 
Blonde number 2: Yeah, but they treat their women 
like gold. 

—ss 
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Bedecked by Toucan in one of the coolest hats on earth 


Fdorner E}rore 


Toucan 

Don’t pay attention to the sand in the window — 
this isn’t a surfing-equipment store in LA. It’s a 
new boutique in North Cambridge called Toucan 
that sells funky doodads to hang on various parts 
of your body, almost all of them for under $40. 
Don’t miss the long, articulated, elegant earrings, 
the beaded and jewelled airbrushed-vinyl-with- 
apoxy-coating bracelets, the barrettes and bolo ties, 
and — my personal fave — the four-inch, pinkish 
stick-lady pin, with found-object private parts. 
There are also cheap ($15) rectangular handpainted 
scarves and cloth hats — both plain and fancy. 
And coming soon: ornamented denim jackets, 
dresses, handmade pants for men. The sand is just 
window dressing, as California-humorous and 
unpredictableas the rest of the shop. 

Toucan, at 2259 Mass Ave in Cambridge, is open 
Tuesday through Saturday from 10:30 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. and on Sunday from noon to 6 p.m. The 
phone number is 576-3031. 

— Ketura Persellin 
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MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Having a wrecking ball at 116 Huntington 


CONSTRUCTION 


South End double feature 
116 HUNTINGTON: 

-Fourteen-story office building, with 250,000 square feet 
of office space, 6000 square feet of retail space, and a 
two-level underground garage. Facade to be rendered in 
“traditional Boston” style, with a copper roof, an arched 
entry, and a limestone-like fagade. Scheduled opening in 
the summer of 1990. 

What they’re doing this week (technical 
version): “Framirfig.” Creating the building’s skeleton 
with steel beams. . 
What you see getting done: At left, a 152-foot-tall © 
red MARR crane (with an American and a 
Massachusetts flag bedecking its platform) moving I- 
beams into position. Look for oversize Calder-mobile 
effect as crane dangles as many as three parallel beams 
simultaneously, and for hard-hat balance-beam routines 
as workers position the beams. At right, small yellow 
Shaughnessy crane transferring boxcars of dirt to a non- 
stop stream of dump trucks. 

Prime vantage points: For aerial view, the Copley 
Place skywalk over Huntington Street. Up close, a series 
of hinged shutters along Huntington — open the latch 
and peek in. 

Hours: Seven a.m. to 3:30 p.m., with a half-hour coffee 
break at 9 a.m. and a half-hour lunch break at noon. No 
action during breaks. 

Construction workers’ lunch joint of choice: 
None. They eat their own sandwiches on site rather than 
frequent the adjacent Copley Place eateries. 


THE COURTYARD AT GARRISON SQUARE: 
Around the corner from 116 Huntington, on Garrison ~ 
Street. Five-story apartment building, with 74 units (pre- 
construction price range $160,000 to $475,000). Queen 
Anne-style building, with two towers built around a 
courtyard. Facade to be rendered in brick and stone. 
Scheduled opening: June 1990. 
What they’re doing this week (technical 
version): Foundation walls being poured in 
preparation for framing. 
What you see getting done: Too many activities to 
chronicle. Highlight is dirt-hauling Komatsu tractor’s 
death-defying maneuvers as it climbs a steep bank of 
dirt. . 
Prime vantage points: Grassy knoll at end of 
Garrison Street. Also, playground across the way at 
Southwest Corridor Park. 
Hours: Seven a.m. to 3 p.m., with a half-hour lunch 
break at 11:30 a.m., and 15-minute coffee breaks at 12 
p.m, and 1:30 p.m. No action during breaks. 
Construction workers’ lunch joint of choice: 
Charlie’s Sandwich Shoppe, on Columbus Avenue. 

— BB 
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Cosmetic counter 
Making up is hard to do 


by Caroline Knapp 


Bruna Moruzzi, 


ake-up counters are dangerous places. 
They lure us, they beckon, they whisper 
subtle appeals to our inherent fear of 
inadequacy. “Come here,” they say. “Yes, you — 
you with the uneven skin tone and the dry, 
cracked lips; bring those large, gaping pores over 
here, let us paint your eyes wide open, contour 
your cheekbones, brush your brows into perfect 
little arches, let us make you beautiful.” 
Frightening. We stand there and try to resist. 
We think of our past forays into make-up land, of 
our medicine cabinets stocked with 17 different 
tubes of scientifically balanced toning-refining- 
refreshening skin-care products that cost $35 
apiece and that we never use. We think of our 
own daily battles with the bathroom mirror, of 
the lipsticks that vanish within minutes of 
application, the foundation that goes straight 
from face to shirt, the eyeliner that always seems 
too dark, or too light, or too uneven. And then, 
out of nowhere, the attack of female fear and 


vanity strikes, we abandon all rational thought, _ 


and we walk away 20 minutes later having spent 
another embarrassingly large sum of money on 
make-up. 

Why? Because we’re women. Because we live 
in a world that does not tolerate physical 
imperfection. And because despite our capacity 
for logic and intelligence, our belief that we are 
mere seconds away from looking exactly like 
Isabella Rossellini if only we have the correct 
white goop is so intense that it drives us to spend 
$16 billion a year on cosmetics and skin-care 
products. 

* * 

We knew this. We knew of the danger, of the 
overwhelming, seductive power of make-up. And 
yet we did it anyway. On a recent Thursday, we 
plucked up our resolve. We will not be in- 
timidated; we said. We will not spend. We will 
not even sample the lipsticks. And then we 
headed over to Filene’s at Downtown Crossing, 
where the Chanel counter was having Makeover 
Day. This would be our ultimate test. Could we 
master make-up counter dynamics? Like a patient 
in psychotherapy, could we get close enough to 
the danger to analyze it, to understand and put it 
behind us once and for all? Or would we walk out 
of there yet again having spent another embar- 
rassingly large sum of money on make-up? 

At first, we were quite controlled. We got there 
at about 11 in the morning, when the store was 
nice and quiet. We found the Chanel counter, 
which stands by itself-off to one side, and it 
seemed quite safe, soothing almost. Soft lighting. 
A shiny black counter. Eager, friendly Chanel 
women behind it, wearing requisite black and 


Chanel manager at Hilene’s, touches up Lisa Morse. 


white clothing and gold Chanel jewelry. 

We stood around and chatted. Easy enough. 
Then the counter manager, a pretty woman from 
Venice named Bruna Moruzzi, began to give us a 
rundown of the product line. She told us about all 
kinds of skin-care products, about Total Protec- 
tion Moisturizers with sunscreens to keep skin 
young, and about Prevention and Lift Serums 
with special elements to keep skin free of 
wrinkles. She told us about Chanel’s commitment 
to skin, about how every single Chanel skin-care 
product has sunscreen in it, about how women 
today “really, really care about their skin,” and, 
well, we began to feel a little overwhelmed. 
Fearful, like we'd been missing something. All 
around us, we saw solutions to the problem of 
skin. We saw Chanel cleansers and creams and 
toners and masks, we saw Chanel exfoliating 
creams and enzyme treatments. We saw a 
“Chanel Skin Rescue Kit.” We thought about the 
number of times we'd been to the beach this 
summer and hadn‘t even brought the sunscreen, 
and we felt guilty. 

Still, we maintained control. We tried to focus 
on the inherent absurdity of make-up, as a way of 
keeping up our defenses. We looked at 23 
different eye-shadow colors and scoffed at the 
names: forest, sky, earth, petal, dawn. Dawn? We 
looked at the blushers and pondered the subtle 
difference between Golden Flame and Golden 
Sun. We looked at the nail-care products and the 
word “excess” came to mind: top coats, base 
coats, nail glazes, nail fortifiers. We wondered, 
whatever happened to nail polish? And then we 
watched a young woman, a 34-year-old writer 
named Maris Nichols, who had walked up to ask 
a question about why her Chanel blusher seems 
to “fade” too fast. 

A production ensued. Maris was ushered to the 
Makeover chair. Her face was cleansed and toned 
and powdered. Rose Quartz lipstick was applied 
to her mouth. Her brows were colored and 
brushed into lovely curves. She was asked many 
questions. What moisturizer do you use? Do you 
wear foundation every day? She was given many 
answers. She should use the “base mate” 
moisturizer during the day, to protect her skin 
and push back the shine. She should use the oil- 
free nighttime moisturizer at night, to “feed her 
skin with water.” She should use a clay mask 
every two weeks in her “T-zone.” And 20 minutes 
later, there was Maris Nichols, her skin glowing, 
her mouth formed into a perfect pout, struggling 
to make a decision. She wanted the cleansing 
mask. She wanted the night moisturizer. She 
wanted the foundation but she still had an old 

See OUT THERE, page 9 
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Confess 


Fingering a nasty 


by Steven Young 


ROGER JONES 


It’s not what you think. I’ve never 
touched the smokable, rock torm of 
cocaine. In fact, | don’t take drugs,-other 
than an occasional drink. So what gives? 
Here’s what gives: my knuckles, with a 
satistying cracking sound. And my toes. 
And my neck, and my back, and my 
knees, and my ankles, and no doubt I'll 
find some other crackable part soon. 
Snap! Pop! Ahhh. 

Luckily, my fiancée is not revolted by 
this practice. In fact, she is envious of my 
prowess. She can crack her hips and 
elbows, but I'm much better at the neck 
and back, where a lot of stress builds up. 

First, let's get some mechanics out of 
the way. What makes the cracking sound 
in the knuckle? In a catchily named 1971 
report, “Cracking Joints — A Bioengi- 
neering Study of Cavitation in the 
Metacarpophalangeal Joint” (Annals of 
the Rheumatic Diseases) the trio of 
Unsworth, Dowson, and Wright put 
forth what seems to be the accepted 
explanation. The knuckle, or metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint, is lubricated by a clear 
liquid known as synovial fluid, which 
contains about 15 percent carbon-dioxide 
gas in solution. When you push or pull a 
finger to produce a crack, this 1s what 
happens: the space between the bones 
increases, creating a low-pressure zone in 
the middle of the joint. Carbon dioxide, 
along with some water vapor, is drawn 
out of solution and forms a_ bubble, 
which almost immediately implodes be- 
cause of the greater pressure around it. 
The implosion of the bubble is what 
causes the sound. Now the fun is over for 
a little while, until the remnants of the 
gas bubble have time to redissolve into 
the synovial fluid. After 15 or 20 minutes, 
the .gas is all back in solution, the 
knucklebones have completely settled 
back to their normal positions, and 
you re ready to go again. 

So. All this time, it was just little 
bubbles. In a way, this is both a relief and 


am a crack addict. 


habit 


a disappointment to the habitual knuckle 
cracker. On one hand (so to speak), 


imploding bubbles seem harmless 
enough. But on the other hand, little 
imploding gas bubbies are kind of 
wimpy. All that noise from tiny bubbles? 


~ | guess | feel that it should have been 


something more dramatic. 

Though we can. understand the im- 
ploding-bubbles theory intellectually, 
the image of something in the joint 
getting horribly broken comes more 
readily to mind. | think this is why Patty 
Kopsala cringed in 10th grade and asked 
me to please stop cracking my knuckles, 
even though she couldn't explain exactly 
why she found it so upsetting. She just 
couldn’t bear to hear me hurt myself. 
Patty, I didn’t appreciate your misguided 
concern then, but I'd like to thank you 
now, wherever you are. Crrrack. Pop. 
Sorry, heh heh. No, lreally am sorry. 

Even before Patty Kopsala, others had 
tried to cure me of my habit. When | was 
in the fourth through sixth grades, | 
played the saxophone in the school band, 
and at some point during those years | 
began to crack my knuckles. Friends in 
the band warned me solemnly that if | 
continued to crack my knuckles, | would 
get arthritis, and ultimately would no 
longer be able to play the saxophone. 
These scare tactics backfired. | hated the 
saxophone. By the time I had entered 
seventh grade, I had quit the saxophone, 
but knuckle cracking was there to stay. 
As the years went by, I found more joints 
to crack: the neck, the back, the hips, and 
ot course all the toes... 

To the best of my knowledge, | do not 
have arthritis. What's more, | don’t have 
any particular reason to fear getting 
arthritis as a result of my habit, according 
to a 1975 study entitled “The Conse- 
quences of Habitual Knuckle Cracking” 
(Journal of Western Medicine), by Robert 


‘Swezey and Stuart Swezey. Noting that 


children are told to stop cracking their 
knuckles because “the apparent trau- 


ions cracking addict 


matic component dramatized by the 
popping sound suggests to many people 
that joint disorders and. specifically 
arthritis would be an inevitable out- 
come,” they investigated a group of 
elderly people to see if this was so. 
Twenty-eight patients in a home for the 
aged who could -remember specifically 
cracking or not cracking their knuckies 
were examined for bony enlargements 
and degenerative arthritis in the metacar- 
pophalangeal joints. As it turned out, 
there was a negative correlation between 
knuckle cracking and degenerative-joint 
disease: only one of the 15 knuckle 
crackers had diseased joints, whereas 
five of the 13 non-crackers had problems. 
So it looks as if, should I want to take up 
the saxophone again when | m in my 70s, 
I'll be able to. In fact, one could argue 


from these statistics that | should keep, 


cracking my knuckles if | want to keep 
them healthy. 

Other doctors seem to share the 
consensus of the Swezeys’ report. Dr. 
Robert Meenan, professor of medicine at 
the BU School of Medicine and presi- 
dent-elect of the American College ot 
Rheumatology, says that he trequentiv 
reassures anxious patients and acquain- 
tances that knuckle cracking isn’t harm- 
ful, and he knows of no dissenting view 

Not all cracking sounds in joints are 
caused by the imploding bubbles. Uns 
worth, Dowson, and Wright mention 
that, particularly at the hip and knee 
tendons snapping over bony promi- 
nences can cause an audible “clicking. 
As one who can personally compare the 
quality and feeling of cracks in the hip 
and knees versus those in the fingers,.! 
would have to agree that not all cracks 
are the same. In my back, also, | think | 
can feel tendons and muscles moving 
around. 

It occurs to me that all this talk about 
tendons and bones and joints and 


bubbles is skirting a fundamental issue. . 


crack things not only because it’s a-habit 


but also because it teels good. It provides 
a feeling of release similar to that of 
loosening your belt*a notch after a big 
dinner. One of the great sensual 
pleasures enjoyed by my fiancée and 
myself is cracking each other's backs at 
the end of the day. A carefully placed 
bearhug can produce some good. pops 
and clunks and exclamations of joy and 
relief. 

Perhaps some of you are thinking, 
“Gee, that doesn’t sound so horrible, if it 
gives a nice feeling of release. But I just 
tried and | can’t crack anything. What's 
the deal?’ |.B. Roston and R. Wheeler 
Haines, in their 1947 study “Cracking in 
the Metacarpophalangeal joint” (Journal! 
of Anatomy), point out that .some 
people's joints are so loose to begin with 
that no sudden separation can take place 
Alternatively, some people’s tendons 
and ligaments may be:so tight that the 
joint can’t be™ tensed to the point of 
cracking. Too bad. | would say that if 
you're an adult and you havent picked 


up the habit by now, it may be too late 


Besides any psychological hang-ups you 
may have developed, your muscles and 
ligaments may not be as stretchable as 
thev were in those crucial younger vears 

Is knuckie and joint cracking a 
particularly 20th-century mannerism, or 
has it gone on tor millennia? It’s hard to 
say. Dr. Jesse Jupiter, of Massachusetts 
General Hospital and assistant professor 
of orthopedics at Harvard Medica! 
School, points out that since knuckle 
cracking does not cause joint diseases 
skeletal remains won't provide clues to 
whether or not an individual was a 
cracker. However, he guesses that man 
has probably always cracked his joints. 
Human nature doesn’t seem to change 


and the human body evolves only very 


slowly. Dr. Meenan even suggests that 
knuckle cracking may have been more 
prevalent long ago, since ‘there was little 


“else to entertain people thousands of . 


years ago.” 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8& 


Shooting For 


The Stars 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


A city-wide party will com- 
memorate BNN-TV’s sixth an- 
niversary on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 12, at the Boston City Hall. 

BNN-TV offers Boston residents 
an opportunity to create their own 
television programs on Cable 
Channels 3 and 8. 

“Shooting For The Stars: BNN 
Celebrates Community Access TV 
in Boston’”’ is the theme of the eve- 
ning which begins with a 6 p.m. 
registration. 

A one and a half hour live 
cablecast at 7 p.m. on Channels 3 


and 8 in Boston will be a highlight 
of the celebration. The cablecast 
from City Council Chambers, 
before a live audience, will show- 
case BNN-TV access producers 
and their programs, including those 
which have received state and na- 
tional awards. 


BNN-TV trustees will give recog- - 


nition to individuals and organiza- 
tions for their outstanding service 
to community access television in 
Boston. 

The evening will also feature 
entertainment, introduction of new 


board members and refreshments 
after the cablecast. Preceeding the 
main event will be a short annual 
meeting in the Pierpont Room at 
City Hall. Admission to the event is 
a BNN-TV membership card. Or $5 
will buy an individual BNN member- 
ship at the door. 

BNN has trained over 600 Boston 
residents in television production 
since its beginning in 1983. 
Watch Neighborhood Network 
News, All About Boston at 5:30, 
9:00 and 11:00 p.m., Monday thru 
Friday with Anchor Chris Lovett. 
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DEALS COME THOSE WHO WAIT. 


AAs Long As You Don't Wait Too Long!) 


Whirlpool Washer 

Model LA7680XT 

* Super Capacity * 2 Wash & Spin 
Speeds * Gentle Wash System * Auto 
Cool-Down Care * 8 Cycles * 4 Push- 
button Wash/Rinse Water Temp. 
Selections ®* “Infinite” Water Level 
Selections * Extra Rinse Option 

* Fabric Softener and Bleach 
Dispensers MAGIC CLEAN 
Self-Cleaning Lint Filter © Double-Duty 
SURGILATOR«. Agitator 


Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LE7680XS Electric 

Whirlpool Dryer 

Model LG7681XS Gas 

* Super Capacity * Equa-Flow/Gentle 
t Drying System * 6 Drying Cycles 

* Electronic DRY-MISER® Control 

“Infinite” Temp. Selections Knit 

Setting * End-of-Cycle & Lint Signals 

© Extra-Large Top Mounted Lint Screen 

* Wide-Opening Hamper Door 

DURAWHITE™ Interior 


| Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 


Model ET20AKXS 


Utility Compartment ¢ No- 


¢ 19.9 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume ¢ Provision for Optional 
ICEMAGIC™ Automatic Ice Maker 
¢ Adjustable DURAWHITE™ Wire 
Shelves * Vegetable Crisper with 
convenient See-through Cover 

Adjustable Meat Pan Up-front = 
Temperature Controls ¢ Durable 
DURASHIELD™ Seamless Liner 

¢ Adjustable Rollers « Power Saver 
Switch * Covered Butter and 


fingerprint Textured Stee! Doors 


Whirlpool Dishwasher 
Model DU8900XT 


16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles * CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console * QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 
* Hi-lemp Washing Option * 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 

In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 

* Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack * Black/Almond Door Panel 


Available Now At Cuomo's 


<=> 


Whirlpool and it's dealers support 
Cr DREN IN SELF CARE 


@Sk us for further information or call 1-800-252-SAFE. 


HOME APPLIANCES 
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ot all of Boston’s art is confined 
\ to art galleries and museums. 

Head out to the streets of Boston 
neighborhoods and you'll find an array 
of murals that reflect the individual 
character of each. 

Murals have a long history of provid- 
ing a means of political expression for the 
city’s ethnic groups, particularly during 
times of unrest. Between 1968 and 1972, 
one of Boston's turbulent times of racial 
and political unrest, 72 murals were 
painted on Boston’s walls — more than 
any other period before or since. 

During that difficult era, the city 
viewed murals as a way to allow the 
inner neighborhoods to cool off, and 
fueled the creation of many of those 72 
through the funding of the Summerthing 
Program (Summerthing was involved in 
playground construction, benefit art 
shows, theater festivals, and arts-and- 
crafts classes). 

One of Boston’s most controversial 
and earliest murals was painted in 1968 
by Gary Rickson and Dana Chandler. 
Located at the corner of Columbus and 
Massachusetts Avenues, it portrayed the 
figure of Stokely Carmichael shining out 
rays into the bodies of two slaves 
breaking their chains; to the right of that 
scene, H. Rap Brown holds a Molotov 
cocktail. The top part of the mural 
included a scene of a white man being 
hanged. The way the mural came about, 
according to’ Dana Chandler, was that 
“Gary Rickson and myself were ap- 
proached by Kathy Kane of Mayor 
White's Office to do a mural. Sum- 
merthing.had just been organized to ‘cool 
off the City,’ to make sure there were no 
riots. We agreed to do a mural without 
being paid providing that it would have 
no control over what we painted. It was 
our intention to do a painting that would 
mean something to the community. We 
were very much influenced by OBASI, a 
group of black artists in Chicago, and we 
painted what they called a ‘Wall of 
Respect,’ a mural that portrayed black 
heroes.” 


Viewed against the background of. 


urban riots and the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, the mural painted by 
Chandler and Rickson gave an outlet to 
the black community’s need to voice its 
identity and its struggle. The building on 
which the mural was painted has since 
been:demolished and is the present sight 
of the Harriet Tubman Center. 

In Roxbury and the South End, there 
are a number of other murals that give 
expression to the turbulence of the ‘60s 
and the Black Power Movement. On 
Yarmouth Street, off of Columbus Ave- 
nue, there is a painting entitled ‘Black 
Women.” It was done in 1970 and funded 
by Summerthing. The mural is three 
stories high and is a portrayal of black 
women with children. It is located on a 
side street and can easily be overlooked 
since over the past 18 years trees have 
grown up next to the wall and have 
partially obscured the mural. 

Aside from the Summerthing-era 
murals still extant — and the lack of 
inventories makes it difficult to pin down 
a number — the legacy of the early Walls 
of Respect still exist and have spread 
beyond the black community. Recently 
painted murals depicting political 
messages and identified with the com- 
munity are located in South Boston, 
Jamaica Plain, and Chinatown. 


Southie, home of Boston's annual St. 
Patrick’s Day Parade and the heartland 
of Irish in Boston, sports a painting on 
the side of Al’s Liquor Store on West 
Broadway expressing solidarity with the 
goal of the IRA to free Northern Ireland 
from British rule. It portrays an equation 
showing a map of Ireland with Northern 
ireland represented by the British Union 
Jack. Subtracting the Union Jack from the 
map of Ireland equals the Irish Tri-Color, 
or a united Ireland. Above the painting 
are the words “Ireland Unfree Will Never 
Be At Peace,” a quote attributed to 
Padraic Pearse, one of the executed 
leaders of the famous 1916 Easter Rising. 

According to store co-owner Robert 
Carne, “A couple of guys came in about 
three years ago and asked if they could 
paint a mural on the side of the building. 
They did it in about two days; I don't 
know who they are and haven't seen 
them since. We get a lot of comment on 
it. People even stop to take pictures of it.” 


+ * 
Jamaica Plain is home to large 


numbers of Boston’s Spanish communi- 
ty, and on the back wall of the Hi-Lo 


walls 


Boston’s murals tell 
a history of the city 


by J. A. Flynn 
Photos by Eric Rasmussen 


“Black Women” on Yarmouth St. 


Ireland mural at Al's Liquor Store 


PHOTOS BY ERIC RASMUSSEN 


“Unity-Community” mural, Oak St., Chinatown 


Supermarket on Perkins Street is a 
painting of a scene from the mythology 
of the Taino Indians, who once inhabited 
the Antilles Islands (Puerto Rico; Cuba, 
Haiti, and Santo Domingo) and were 
conquered by the Spanish. The mural 
shows three gods from the Taino myths. 
The central figure is Atabex, the mother 
goddess of earth, fertility, and goodness, 


standing between her two sons, Jurakan - 


on her left, who symbolizes wind, 
destruction, and night, and Yokabu on 
her right, who defends the earth from 
Jurakan. The Puerto Rican spelling of 
“Jurakan” is “Hurakan,” from which 
derives the English word for hurricane. 
Bill Jordan, the manager of the Hi-Lo, 
says the mural was done by Rafael 
Rivera-Garcia, an associate professor of 
painting at the University of Puerto Rico. 


“It. was done in 1984 and was a- 


community effort. Paint was provided by 
Sherwin Williams, scaffolding came from 
a local contractor, Tru-Value gave the 
rollers, and I provided the back wall of 
the store. The city also took an interest; 
Mayor Flynn got involved and provided 
hotel accommodations to the artist, who 
did the work at his own expense.” 


* * 


Boston’s Chinatown has two murals 
expressing community pride. They are 
both located near the New England 
Medical Center and are off the path 
usually frequented by those looking for 
Chinese restaurants or shops. On 
Harvard Street, a dragon painted on the 
side of a building accompanies the words 


“Love Conquers the Fire and the 


Dragon” beneath it. Painted in 1970 by 
Pietro Ferri, this mural was funded by 
Summerthing. 

Just down the way, on Oak Street, is 
one of Boston’s newest murals, created 
by David Fitcher and Wen-Ti Tsen in 
1986. It is entitled “Unity-Community” 
and is an account of Asian immigration 
to the City of Boston. According to local 
artist Wen-Ti Tsen, “Dave and | were 
solicited by the Quincy Community 
School to do a mural based on communi- 
ty input. We spent time talking with local 
people to see what they wanted 
portrayed on the wall. People were very 
involved and helpful; local people, 
amateurs, actually painted some of the 
scenes on the wall. The mural shows 
19th-century Chinese laborers building 
the Old Telephone Exchange Building 
and women working in laundries and as 
garment workers. We also included a 
scene of boat people, Boston’s newest 
Asian immigrants, and a scene of local 
people demonstrating for more housing 
as opposed to office and medical de- 


velopment. The mural has been received - 


very well by Chinatown and people 
seem proud of it.” ; 
Although it’s not a neighborhood that 
can be claimed by any ethnic group in 
particular, the Back Bay contains one of 
the city’s largest murals that in its own 
way represents the class, elegance, and 
sophistication that the Back Bay has 
exemplified over the years. Seven stories 
high and one block wide, the back wall 
of the Boston Architectural Center 
(BAC) on Newbury Street displays a 
French Neo-classical palace. It was done 
in the style of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
the famous architectural school in Paris, 
and features a grand wing star, domes, 
porticos, arches, and long corridors. 
Painted in 1977 by Richard Haus, it is an 
example of trompe | ‘oeil (fool the eye), an 
illusion of a building on the back wall of 
a building that has probably startled 
newcomers to the city walking down 
Boylston from Mass Ave. Teasingly, the 
mural shows the shadow of a man 
against a wall of a corridor, a foot 
disappearing through a closing door 
going to a staircase, and a man appearing 
in a doorway on his way to the top of the 
rotunda. Haus, one of the better-known 


mural artists in the country, did a number 


of murals in the early ‘70s, including a 
rendering onto a blank wall of the New 
York Times’ new headquarters, a paint- 
ing of the 1905 Times Building that had 
been demolished. His other credit in 
‘Boston is a mural in the Cambridge Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, where one wall of the 
hotel's atrium has been painted to 
resemble a Venetian Gothic balcony. 
Boston has long been characterized as 
‘a city of neighborhoods. And a 
neighborhood in Boston often comes to 
embody a certain ethnic identity or, to 
put it in another context, turf. Taken 
together, they're all expressions of the 
kind of city that Boston aspires to be, a 
city prosperous and harmonious enough 
that all of its citizens can enjoy the art 
that its people create. 
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funded by Summerthing have 
recently been destroyed. In the 
last year alone, “Mr. Bignose Comes to 
Boston,” a mural on 151 Merrimac Street 
near Government Center, was painted 
over by the building’s owner. Painted in 
1969 by Todd McKie, of Cambridge, it 
featured a series of faces with big noses 
and weird grins running from the top to 
the bottom of the building. Also lost over 
the year was the mural painted in 1971 by 
James Brown on the wall of the Third 
Nail, a former drug clinic located at 
Roxbury Crossing. It encompassed an 
anti-drug theme showing a young man in 
a reclining position holding a needle. 
However, the destruction of a mural 
that has set the stage for a precedent- 
making court decision was that of “Jazz 
History,” done by Paul Goodnight in 
1982 on the side of a former jazz club at 
981 Tremont Street, in the South End. It 
depicted legendary jazz figures such as 
Miles Davis, Charlie Parker, Sarah 
Vaughan, Cannonball Adderly, and Wes 
Montgomery. In 1985 the mural was 
painted over by an employee of the 
building's owner, Sentry Property Man- 
agement Corporation, of Brookline, 
without giving notice to the artist. The 
artist, Paul Goodnight, sued the owner of 
the building in August 1986 under the 


A ‘number of the city’s early murals 


provisions of Chapter 221, Section 85S, of © 


the Massachusetts General Laws, which 


Boston Architectural Center trompe I’oeil 


Hitting the wall: 


was enacted in 1985 to preserve fine art 
against “physical defacement, mutila- 
tion, alteration or destruction through 
deliberate action or gross negligence by 
anyone but the artist himself.” Under the 
law, the artists must be given 90 days’ 
notice before the work is destroyed. 
Goodnight sought $180,000 in damages 
and $35,000 commission to re-create the 
mural on another wall. 

In March of this year, Goodnight’s suit 
was dismissed by the court because of a 
section of the law that states, “If a work 
of fine art cannot be removed from a 
building without substantial physical 
defacement, mutilation, alteration or 
destruction of such work, the rights and 
duties created under this section, shall be 
deemed waived.” 

According to John Egan, the attorney 
representing Sentry Property Manage- 
ment, “The Art Preservation Statute did 
not apply because the work couldn’t be 
removed without damaging the art 
itself.” Mark Fischer, the attorney for 
Goodnight, argues that the work could 
have been saved. “We introduced the 
testimony of a witness who is an expert 
in art preservation who maintains that 
the art could have been removed for the 
amount of $20,000." When asked why 
the mural was painted over and why no 
notice was given to the artist, attorney 
Egan responded, “It was inadvertent. An 
employee was asked to clean the outside 


the 


of the building, and he took it upon 
himself to paint the side of the building. 
There was no malicious intention.” 

When asked if this experience had 

discouraged him from doing any more 
murals, Goodnight, whose works are 
held by the Smithsonian and the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, said, “Not at all. | 
know more about the law, and because 
of the community support | received | 
realize that murals are public, not pri- 
vate. If you elicit comments from the 
community on what you're painting, 
you'll get their support and help in 
preserving it.” If he were to paint another 
mural, Goodnight says, he would “enter 
into a contract with the owners of the 
building to ensure that my rights would 
be preserved under the law. I would 
introduce the owners to the law so that 
they could know what the law entails. I 
would also paint on some sort of surface 
that could be removed from the build- 
ing.” 
ER Goodnight’s case is under 
appeal and should be decided in about 
six months. Whatever the outcome of the 
case, it is the first one to have been tried 
under the Art Preservation Law and 
represents a classic case of art versus 
private-property rights. 

Outright physical defacement or de- 
struction of the buildings are not the only 
threats to Boston’s murals. By nature, 
murals deteriorate as a result of weather 


politics of murals 


conditions. Consequently, the condition 
of the early murals funded by Sum- 
merthing is questionable. It is safe to say 
that they are not adequately maintained. 
According to Paul Fitzgerald, of the 
Boston Arts Commission, the city agency 
charged with approval of art on city 
property, “The early murals were done 
out of the turmoil of the time. Most of 
them were politically inspired and no 
thought was given to their mainten- 
ance.” 

Lack of foresight in upkeep of public 
art is an issue of concern for the city. 
Bruce Rossley, commicsioner of the 
Office of Arts and Humanities, states that 
his office has adopted a new policy 
requiring “that all art donated to the city 
must be accompanied with an endow- 
ment for perpetual maintenance before it 
will be accepted, 

“We have also instituted an adopt-a- 
statue program whereby corporations or 
community groups assume responsibility 
for taking care of a statue.” 

The lack of a comprehensive inven- 
tory of murals further hampers any ef- 
fort to appraise their condition. 
There is no public agency or private 
group that tracks murals and records 
their status. Unless some sort of ad- 
vocacy group is formed to preserve 
Boston’s murals, more of them will dis- 
appear over time. 


— JAF 
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“ATHY CHAPMAN 


Chauffeur Steven Clifford in front of the longest limo in New England 


by Timothy Gower 


ust off busy Route 35 in Danvers, 
stuffed into a cluttered, unassum- 
ing garage, is an automobile 
whose very existence is a monument to 
conspicuous consumption. It is a white 
limousine known as the Dynasty Triaxle 
— a name that evokes images of power 
and indicates an unusual feature, the 
presence of three sets of rear wheels. At 
40 feet in length, this vehicle is as long as 
an MBTA bus, and longer than three 
Ford Escorts parked bumper to bumper. 
Weighing in at nine and a half tons, it 
seats 10 passengers, is appointed entirely 
in burgundy velour, has a red-leather 
rumble seat, and features a list of 
amenities capable of entertaining even 
the shortest attention span: two TVs (one 
with a VCR), a compact-disc player, a 
cellular telephone, an intercom, a bar, a 
coffee-maker, and several skylights for 
gazing: up at the sun or the moon. 
Couches, situated about the periphery of 
the Dynasty’s vast interior, allow for 
mingling, albeit on one’s knees. Essen- 
tially, this car is a rolling living room. 
Given its extreme dimensions and 
gaudy luxury, it’s not surprising to learn 
that the owner of this car — which is 
reportedly the longest limousine in New 
-England — is a man who calls himself 
Mr. Hollywood. But after shelling out 
$150,000 for the automobile whose in- 
terior he describes as “a river of plush- 
ness,” Mr. Hollywood, also known as 
Dave Porraza, never sits in the backseat. 
As the owner and founder of Holly- 
wood Limousine Service, with a fleet of 
20 automobiles and 30 full- and part-time 
chauffeurs, Porraza caters to a diverse 
clientele. On the walls of his wood- 
veneer-paneled office are the auto- 
graphed photos of a handful of 
celebrities: Jay Leno, Cyndi Lauper, Jerry 
Vale, and Hulk Hogan, to name a few. 
Porraza also provides transportation for 
various corporations, shuttling ex- 
ecutives to and from airports or meetings. 
But during the 15 years Hollywood 
Limousine has been in business, Porraza 
— like the limousine industry in general 
— has seen the emergence of a new 
customer. Long a staple at weddings and 
funerals, the limousine has _ recently 
become an affordable extravagance for 
clients celebrating other, less sacred 
events. Birthdays and bachelor parties, 


proms and Red Sox games, or simply a 
night’s worth of bar-hopping — no 
excursion is too small, no car is too big. 
But what is it about the limousine that 


Hollywood shut 


Behind the wheel of a very large automobile 


ly prosecuted crime and socially taboo, 
causing people to think twice about 
getting behind the wheel after an eve- 
ning of boozing it up. But for a livery 
service to succeed in a market like the 


has captured the imagination and gar- 
nered the dollars of the peripatetic 
partier? 

“’People want to go out, drink, and 
then get in a limo and not worry about 
killin’ someone,” is the inelegant, but 
accurate, explanation Porraza offers from 
behind his desk. Over the past decade, 
drunk driving has become an aggressive- 


has to offer more than just a safe ride. 


Boston area’s, where there are more than 
1000 limousines available for hire, at an 
average hourly rate of $48, a company 


“People love the glitter, the glitz, the 
bullshit,” says Porraza, with obvious 
relish. “People want to be treated like 
royalty, they want to fantasize.-1 can 


Could you be a chauffeur? 
Here’s what it takes: 


o drive a limousine requires little more than the ability to execute three- 
point turns without knocking over trash barrels or pedestrians with the 
car's comically elongated rear end. But to be a chauffeur in the traditional 
sense means to adhere to a strict set of standards. For the last 22 years, Maurice 
McEvoy, of Cape Cod Limousine in Hyannis, has chauffeured celebrities and 
regular folks alike. His personal ethic? “Make them all feel as though they are the 
most important person who ever rode in that car.” To do this, a good chauffeur 
should be: 
® On time. It sounds simple, but tardy chauffeurs are a common source of 
frustration among limousine renters. 
® Friendly (but not too friendly). ‘A chauffeur shouldn't initiate conversation,” 
says McEvoy. But even if a customer feels like chatting, “don’t be overbearing.” In 
other words, be friendly and courteous, but leave the wisecracks and unsolicited 
opinions to the cabbies. 
© Smart. It’s not enough to know how to get to downtown Boston; a good 
chauffeur knows a variety of traffic-beating routes. 

Furthermore, it helps to be part historian/tour guide if necessary. Knowing a bit 
about the region’s past especially helped McEvoy while chauffeuring a certain 
Welsh singer. 

“Tom Jones, as it turns out, is quite a history buff,’ Maurice reports. 
© Prepared. A good chauffeur always has the following items handy — a first-aid 
kit, a lighter, an umbrella, a sewing kit, and a shoe rag. And any time McEvoy picks 
up a client in the a.m., the customer finds the morning paper folded on the 


© Well dressed. “The chauffeur must look immaculate,” says McEvoy. Proper 
attire includes a black suit, with matching shoes, socks, tie, cap, and gloves (only 
in the winter), along with a crisp white shirt. Jodhpurs and knee boots are for 
leaping over fences on horseback. 
@ Discreet, More than once, McEvoy has overheard what he terms “a privileged 
conversation” from the backseat. In those instances, McEvoy, like any self- 
respecting chauffeur, remains tight-lipped. “After I drove Richard Simmons 
around for a week,” McEvoy recalls, “people would ask me, ‘Is he gay?’ I told them 
I don’t know anything about that — just that he was a great tipper.” 
— TG 


backseat. 


make that happen.” There again, Porraza 
has correctly gauged a consumer need. 
His business erupted in 1984, when he 
expanded his fleet from three to 17 
limousines. America was at the height of 
Réagan-era prosperity; the Gipper’s 
economic policies, for better or worse, 
had increased many people's level of 
discretionary income. Television pro- 
grams like Dynasty, Dallas, and Life- 
styles of the Rich and Famous saturated 
viewing audiences with images of 
opulence and excess. For middle-class 
America, the limousine became a new 
and accessible form of escape, an 
ephemeral flirtation with the trappings of 
wealth. 

It should be noted, however, that an 
engineering breakthrough was crucial in 
attracting the new limousine customer. 
According to Scott Fletcher, publisher 
and editor of Limousine and Chauffeur 
magazine, coach-builders in the United 


States (the 100 or so companies dedicated ~ 


to sawing Lincolns and Cadillacs in half 
in order to “stretch” them) began install- 
ing second bench seats in the backs of 
limousines in the mid 1970s, and by the 
early 1980s such models had become the 
standard. (Older limousines provided 
“jump seats,” fold-up cushions that faced 
forward, for extra passengers.) With two 
backseats facing each other, more 
passengers could fit in one limousine, in 
an environment more condticive to 
socializing. 

This confluence of legal, social, and 
manufacturing changes has caused the 
limousine industry to bulge. According 
to American Demographics magazine, 
the nation’s 6500 livery services did $2 
billion in business last year. From 1980 to 
1987, annual coach production in the US 
almost tripled, peaking at more than 7000 
two years ago. 

At least locally, however, there are 
signs that this boom may be short-lived. 
Despite the creation of a new breed of 
working- and middle-class limousine 
rider, the industry’s backbone has always 
been corporate transportation, which 
accounts for about three-quarters of all 
limousine rentals. Unfortunately, the 
stock-market crash of 1987 Ied to wide- 
spread fiscal belt-tightening. In the 
words of one established local livery- 
service operator, “The corporate market 


- 
} 
‘ 


has dried up.” 

This decrease in executive ridership 
has proven disastrous for the limousine 
industry in Boston, the nation’s fourth- 
largest market, as well as across the 
country. According to the aforemen- 
tioned operator, who wished to remain 
anonymous, about half the limousine 
companies ‘listed in the Boston-area 
Yellow Pages (19 pages in all) are out of 
business. “Too many ‘undesirables’ got 
into this field,” she says. “It became 
oversaturated.” 

Such opportunism vexes Porraza. “A 
lot of people have jumped into the 
limousine business thinkin’ they're gon- 
na make a million dollars, and they sit in 
the back of the limo more than they do 
the front,” he says, describing one of the 
limousine operator's cardinal sins — 
playing passenger. Furthermore, Porraza 
is disgusted by what he deems a 


- disregard for industry standards. “They 


end up hiring chauffeurs that wear blue 
socks or brown pants, or guys who 
smoke cigarettes. I seen all kinds of shit 
out there.” 

Transgressions like these, in Porraza’s 
mind, are the signs of someone who 
doesn’t understand today’s limousine 
customer. “People want that profession- 
alism. It’s show business, is what it is,” 
Porraza says, and it’s clear that he 
considers himself the consummate im- 
presario. ‘A couple of weeks ago, a guy 
calls me up, says, ‘Mr. Hollywood, | 
know you're terrific at this business, so I 
want to throw a bachelor party for my 
friend — something really unique.’ So for 
$29,000 Mr. Hollywood gave him a 
bachelor party better ‘n the president of 
the United States.” When pressed for 
details of that special evening, Porraza 
hedges, eyes rolling. “Oh, jeez, — let's 
put it this way: he had wine, women, and 
song.” 

Clearly, Dave Porraza is a man who 
thinks big; he claims to have bought his 
first limousine for personal use after 
deciding that his Cadillac Fleetwood 
wasn’t roomy enough. The majority of 
his customers, however, don’t have five- 
figure entertainment budgets. So where- 
as a car like the Dynasty Triaxle rents for 
$125 per hour, other, .less-outlandish 
limousines can be hired fo? as little as $25 
per hour. 

And even though Porraza says, “We 
don’t want to do business with animals,” 
portraying his average customer as a 
married couple, quietly celebrating an 
anniversary in style, he seems familiar 
with the type of client he tries to avoid. 
“When they drink, they kinda get outta 
hand. They start goin’ up through the 
moon roof, start throwin’ beer cans out 
the window, yellin’ and screamin’ at 
women, and gettin’ in fights. They burn 
holes in the carpet and break the knobs 
on the TV.” 

Later, one of Porraza’s chauffeurs 


“shows off the limousine he had driven 


the night before. “I call this the ‘party 
wagon,’” he says of the dark brown 
automobile, which looks more like a 
hearse than a luxury car. Opening the 
passenger door, a beery stench wafts out. 
“| had to go to Wells, Maine, and pick up 
10 kids, drive them to Boston for the 
night, then bring them back to Maine at 
two in the morning,” he explains, rub- 
bing his eyes and walking off in search of 
a vacuum cleaner. Back inside Porraza’s 
office, Dave proudly displays an artist's 
rendering of the future home of Holly- 
wood Limousine, a large white building 
with a showcase window on the ‘first 
floor, to be located on Route 1 in 
Peabody. “It’s a million-dollar facility 
that will service the entire limousine 
industry,” he says. 

Porraza, it seems, has seen the future, 
and the streets are lined with limousines. 
Really big limousines, filled with people 


‘balancing drinks, unconcerned about the 


accidents they aren’t causing, and fan- 
tasizing about the good life. 0 


Out there 


Continued from page 3 

foundation to use yp. She wanted the 
lipstick. She wanted . . . well, she wanted 
everything. “The trouble is,” she said, 
“you get into this stuff and then you have 
to have all of it, you know? I always think 
I'm going to buy just one thing, and then 
...”” And then, finally, there was Maris 
Nichols, taking out her Filene’s Gold 
Card and handing it over, to the 
embarrassingly large tune of $101. 

Hah, we thought. We've seen it 
happen again. And won't let it happen to 
us. We will rise above. 

*” 

A little while later; the Chanel team 
turned to us and offered to make us over. 
Feeling a little smug, we took a seat on 
the Makeover chair. Sure, why not? 

Then we took a closer look at our 
make-up artist, Rita Sorentino. She has 
been a Chanel make-up artist at Filene’s 
for five years and she has classic, quite 
beautiful Chanel looks: dark hair pulled 
back in an elegant braid; blue eyes with 
thick-coated, dark eyelashes; porcelain 
skin. We took her for about 21. We asked 
her age. She said, “Thirty-two.” Gulp. 

Then Rita took a closer look at us and 
we began to feel self-conscious. She 
asked us how we cleaned our skin. We 
muttered something about an alcohol- 
based astringent and she said, “Aha. | 
thought so.” Then we muttered some- 
thing else about a rough cleaning sponge 
and Rita shrieked: “A Buff-Puff?” She 
stood back. “You are sandpapering your 
skin!” she said. “I can see the broken 


blood vessels!” We gulped again, and we 
began to feel frightened. 

Then Rita snapped into action. She 
cleaned our skin with cleansing milk and 
toner. She smoothed a drop of 
moisturizer on our cheeks, added some 
powder. We felt tingly and oddly purged, 
as though Rita were removing years of 
ignorance and neglect. 

But our fear intensified. Rita spoke to 
us matter-of-factly. We listened the way 
lost children do. We needed to restore the 
balance to our skin, Rita told us. We 
needed to use cleansing milk at night — 
tissue it on and rinse it off for deep 
cleaning. We needed a gentle cosmetic 
toner with natural beet alcohol to firm 
and refresh. We thought about some- 
thing archaic — soap. “Don’t people use 
soap anymore?” we asked. “Oh,” Rita 
said. “We have a soap but we don’t call it 
soap. We have a Gentle Purification Bar. 
You could use that, too.” 

Oh, we needed so many things. We 
needed an oil-free moisturizer with 
sunscreen to protect. We needed a clay 
mask once a week. We needed a gentle 
exfoliating cream with sea kelp every 
three weeks. And what? We didn’t use 
eye cream? We needed eye cream, too. 
“We all have expression lines and we 
need to hydrate them,” Rita said. We 
looked up at Rita. Rita had no expression 
lines. The skin around her eyes was nice 
and smooth and hydrated. 

As the makeover went on, we grew 
increasingly conflicted and confused. 
Rita applied a natural-looking combina- 
tion of colors to our eyelids and she said, 
“Yes. It enhances the color of your eyes.” 
We wanted enhanced eye color. She put 
liner under our lids and said it gave us a 
“smoky look.” We wanted a smoky look. 
She put apricot blusher on our cheeks, 
brushed our brows with a taupe pencil, 
lined our lips with sienna .. . 

We felt ourselves beginning to ra- 
tionalize. We said things to ourselves 
like, ‘Well, it’s true, we do need to start 
taking better care of our skin.” We 
thought about the word “sandpapering” 
and we shuddered. We thought how nice 
it would be, finally, to have the right 
shade of lipstick, and a moisturizer that 
didn’t leave the skin feeling oily, and a 
foundation that ... We thought, “if we 
have all this stuff, well, maybe we'll feel 
better about ourselves.” 

* *” 

A few hours later, we went home, 
carrying a large bag. We examined our 
face in the mirror. We didn’t really look 
that different. We took a tissue and 
smeared some of the excess foundation 
off our cheeks (it looked kind of goopy) 
and we wiped some of the excess color 
off our lids (it looked kind of odd). And 
then, feeling broke and quite embar- 
rassed, we called up our editor and asked 
a question: “Is it possible to expense 
cleansing milk?” 0 


URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 

boats, campers. 


Any shape or size 
cut while you wait 
NO CHARGE 


Stitching service available 


2 4° 6" 


Bench 24"x76"_ $13.50 $27.00 $40.50 


Cot__30"x76"_$17.43 $34.87 $52.31 


Twin __39°x76" $21.93 .87 $65.81 
3/4 48"x76"_ $27.00 $54.00 $81.00 


"x Wé 1. 
Queen 61"x81" $34.31 $68.62 $102.93 


Any thickness available 


OPENING 
YOUR 
HOME 
TO AN 


AFS 
EXCHANGE 
STUDENT 
WILL 
CHANGE 
YOUR 
WORLD 


Host an AFS | 
exchange student 
from one of 74 
countries 
worldwide. 


When you open 
your home to an 
AFS student, you'll 
enjoy a year of 
friendship and 
learning that 

will last a lifetime. 


Call AFS today 
and ask about 
host family 
opportunities. 


AFS HOSTING 
PROGRAMS 
NEW ENGLAND 
OFFICE 
(413) 567-5885 
IN MASS. 1-800- 
USA-4AFS 
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EVER WONDER bow] 


to get help when you need it? 


Call us. We're the Information & Referral Serv- 
ice of the United Way of Massachusetts Bay. If you 
have a personal or family problem and don’t know 
where to turn, our trained specialists can help you 
find the help you need. It’s free. And confidential. 

So if you need help, but aren't sure what to do 
about call Monday through 482- 
1454. North Shore residents call the ter Lynn 
Information & Refer- by Cecil Adams 


ral Service at 599- 


THE 
STRAIGHT | 


What is Kirlian photography? How is it that it captures on film an 
object that is no longer present? 


J. Ramirez, 
Chicago 
Let's not jump to conclusions, Ace. The “phantom object” effect 
ain't what it’s cracked up to be. But first some facts. On second 
thought, bag the facts. Let’s start with the fiction, which, as usual, is 
more interesting. A common feature of your.typical New Age mystic’s 
understanding of the cosmos is that every living thing is surrounded. 
by an aura, a cloud of energy radiated by your inner being, also known 
as your “life force,” “bioplasma,” etc. A psychic supposedly can scope 
out your aura and diagnose the state of your soul. Unfortunately, not 
all of us have the gift, and that’s where Kirlian photography comes in 
handy. The Kirlian effect enables the aura to be photographed. 
Presumably the photos can then be interpreted by any skilled aura 
analyst, psychic or not. 
The apparatus used to make Kirlian photographs is a little 
complicated, but typically you start off with something called a Tesla 
coil, which emits a high-voltage (15,000 to 60,000 volts) but low current 
(and hence harmless) electrical discharge. If you hook your Tesla coil 
to a big metal sphere set up on a stand, the discharge will be visible as 
lightninglike blue streamers radiating off into space. If, however, you 
instead hook the coil up to a piece of photographic paper and place an 
_ object in contact therewith (e.g., your finger, a leaf), you'll notice a | ye 


SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 29, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Use your computer and modem to join 
the action in multi-player games! 


¢ Test your skills in international competition. 
¢ Play exciting games like Poker, Trivia, and FiipIt. ~ 
* Chat with your opponents while you play. 


g Up e! : faint St. Elmo’s fire-like effect around the object known as “airglow.” 
With your modem, dial 617-576-2981 : Develop the photographic paper and you'll have a permanent record 


At the Username prompt, enter JOINBOSTON of the airglow. That's a Kirlian photograph. Typically the airglow/aura 
At the Password prompt, enter GAMES appears as a dark cloud outlining the thing photographed. 


. At this point you're probably thinking, what the hey, shoot a jillion 
s ’ volts into anything and you'll have an aura, whether it’s living or not. 

D ELP HI / B oston cpr gon Multi-P layer Games - Quite so — pr? ‘bain K-photos of the auras of pennies, paper 

‘ “= clips, and so on. Nonetheless the belief persists that Kirlian photos 
depict a purely biological essence. Scientists, trying to be nice guys 
about it, note that the size of a human’s aura is dependent on his skin 
moisture, among other things, so maybe a Kirlian photo does tell you 


something about a person, much as a lie detector does. But the whole — 
va u ate u thing seems too dumb to waste much time on. 
e “Phantom object” claims are slightly more interesting. Some Kirlian 


researchers assert that if you K-P a broken leaf, the resultant photo will 


Our graduate programs and tracks include: show the missing portion of the leaf, supposedly proving that the aura 
lingers on even after the reality is gone. Unfortunately, most attempts 
American Civilization (MA Educational A 
Find out about it! Ae Price a) niMes,cacs to duplicate this in the lab have failed. The best guess is that phantom 
pplied Sociology ( nglish (MA) leaves are dust, sap, and whatnot from previously photographed 
Bilingual Education (MA) - English iti 
at our Biology (MS) ee Sepenesel Secehe. ag leaves that oozed onto the photographic equipment and got onto the 
' Biotechnology and Biomedi- Language (MA) subsequent photos. Nothing to lose sleep over. 
cal Science (MS) Environmental Sciences (MS, PhD) © 
October 5 Business Administration (MBA) Environmental Sciences/ 
oarey aoe (PRD) Frsecone may Biology (PhD) I recently changed professions, and though I refer to myself as a 
open house Computer Science (MS) rewory GRA : dancer” or “showgirl,” many people use the term “go-go dancer.” No 
. Counselor Training (MEd, CAGS) History/Archival Methods (MA) one seems to know how, why, or where “go-go” originated. What's 
Critical and Creative History/Historical the story? 
Dispute Resolution (Certificate) Human Services (MS) Phoenix, Indianapolis 
Education (Elementary and Instructional Design (ME 
Secondary) (MEd) Nursing (MS) esign (MEd) Glad to see you're reading the Straight Dope, Phoenix kid; when 
Education/Teacher Public Affairs (MS) you're shaking your thang for those drunken conventioneers it helps 
een ae } eat Psychology (MEd, CAGS) to keep your mind on higher things. “Go-go” entered the language in 
earth the mid ‘60s, and like so much else from that era now has a distinctly 
The open house will take place mildewed air. (Go ahead, try to say “mod,” “groovy,” or “hippie” 
— October 5 without cringing. For that matter, did anybody ever say “fab gear’’?) 
11th Floor, Healey Library Go-go” derives from the French a go go, in abundance, galore, a 
Harbor Campus term that was commonly applied to discotheques and later to dancers. 
One school of thought holds that the French in turn derived it from an 


To learn more, call 929-8600. 


older word agogue, merriment. But I doubt it. As I've previously 
pointed out, French is chock full of foreign neologisms such as le jazz 
hot. Expressions like ‘“‘go/no go” have a long history in English and 
were in common use during the highly publicized space flights of the 
early ‘60s (e.g., “the mission is a go”). My guess is the French borrowed 
“go” from us and gave it their own twist, and we promptly borrowed 

it right back. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic, Write Cecil Adams, the Boston | 


of Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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DINING Hail, Columbia 


162 Park Street (corner of Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Open Wednesday through Monday 


from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 


by Robert Nadeau 


oreign wars are hard on. 
- the economy but good for 

the restaurant scene. The 
soldiers that make it back have 
some new tastes (and sometimes 
foreign spouses who open 
restaurants). Amid oceans of 
other grief, imperialism gave 
England its only consistently de- 
cent food — in Indian and 
Pakistani restaurants. Algerian 
couscous cafés provide variety in 
France. 

A relative latecomer to wars of 
distant conquest, the United 
States made up for lost time after 
World War II with. spaghetti 
joints and Polynesian palaces. 
Post-war occupations brought 
sukiyaki and ‘a few Korean 
restaurants; failed ventures have 
given us Vietnamese and Thai 
restaurants and a smattering of 
Salvadoran, Ethiopian, Philip- 
pine, and Haitian places on the 
appropriate coasts. Are there 
Grenadian ‘restaurants. yet in 
Miami? (Over easy and light on 
the nutmeg, mon.) 


What then are the prospects for 


President Bush's drug war? Well, 
I admit that from a restaurant 


perspective, | was hoping he 


a sortie against those French 
Connection smugglers in Mar- 


seilles, avrotten bunch-of heroin 


smugglers with a=‘terrific local 
cuisine. 

But we're at war with cocaine. 
Things could be worse for this 
column: I've been to Peru and can 
vouch for the food. If returning 
drug warriors have a yen for aji 
de gallina or ceviche or even cui 
(guinea pig) in the style of Cuzco, 
we could probably recycle a few 
Pizza Huts. If the drug war 
required a major invasion and 
lengthy occupation — this_ has 
happened before in Latin Ameri- 
ca — future suburbanites could 
tool out Route 1 to the giant 
plastic statues of the head Inca. 
Canned pan-pipe music, Peru- 
vian waiters in quasi-folkloric 


KATHY CHAPMAN 


aprons — I could dig it. 
Colombian food is already 
here.- 1 reviewed a short-lived 
Colombian café in Jamaica Plain 
12 years ago. Now there are three 
Colombian-owned restaurants in 


_ Chelsea and orie in East Boston. 
Palmas‘is named for a major 


avenue in Medellin. But contrary 
to stereotypes, this is a small, 
spotless place serving large por- 
tions of hearty food:to a clientele 
of working-class immigrants. 
~ Colombian ; food. is generally 
Caribbean! but milder=flav 
like the Andean cuisines. It 
should appeal to any meat-and- 
potatoes eater willing to accept a 
broad definition of “potatoes.” 
Hearty soup is a staple, and Las 
Palmas offers several variations 


— oxtail, pork chop, and chicken . 


— in a well-filled clear-broth 
soup. Although it is called sanco- 
cho ($3.50 cup, $5.50 bowl) and is 
made from several different roots 
like the Caribbean sancochos, the 
Las Palmas cooks don’t allow the 
roots to dissolve and thicken the 
soup. The basis is a nourishing 
beef bouillon from which one can 
pick out distinctive chunks with a 
knife and fork. In our cup of 


sancocho de cola (oxtail) we 
counted three pieces of oxtail, a 
plantain, a dense, sweet root like 
yucca, a potato-like root, a carrot, 
and a section of sweet corn. With 
a side platter of buttered rice 
topped with a small arepa (corn 
pancake) and a large slice of 
avocado, this was a solid lunch. 


You can imagine what the bow! 


could do. 

There are appetizers, however. 
The empanada ($1) is a turnover 
filled with meat flavored with 
capers and such, like thosé from 
Argentina to Puerto Rico, but the 
shell of the turnover is yellow 
corn dough! I recommend it. The 
chorizo ($2) is an elegant sausage 
seasoned with greens, a hint of 
cumin, garlic, and plenty of salt 
and presented nicely with crisp 
limes and another arepa. 

The blue-plate special — soon 
to be pressed upon American 
“advisers” eager to go native — is 
the plato montafiero ($8). The 
theme is either ‘mountaineers 
have hearty appetites” or “‘pile it 
up like the cordillera.” It’s a hill 
of buttered white rice sur- 
mounted with a fried egg, 
flanked on one side by some tasty 


slices of steak, on the other side 
by slices of chicharrén (fresh 
pork bellies slashed into patterns 


_ and deep-fried to a crisp), over a 


lake of excellent pork and beans. 
Rolling down from the mountain 
are some slices of fried sweet 
plantain and avocado, and the 
obligatory arepa. Clearly, not 
everyone in Colombia is dulling 
appetite by chewing coca leaves. 

In fact, the plato montafiero 
may also have included a salad. 
Or maybe the salad went with 
se mojarra frita ($8.50), an ex- 
cellent porgy slashed neatly and 
pan-fried to a delectable crisp. 
Again, you also get rice, beans, 
avocado, limes, and a choice of 
side dish, which definitely should 
be tostones. Las Palmas does an 
especially good (crispy) job with 
these twice-fried, flattened disks 
of plantain, which are the quin- 
tessential Caribbean nostalgia 


» food. If you find them dull, try 


the green hot sauce in the jar on 
the table. As hot sauces go, this 
one is nice and onion-y, slightly 


pickled, and not too searing — - 


just about ideal with tostones. Six 
tostones make a generous side 
dish, but everything at Las 
Palmas is generous. 

Back to soup, we tried an off- 
the-menu special of shrimp soup 
($10). It was an enormous bowl of 
orange stuff with a mild, shrimp- 
shell bisque flavor, and plenty of 
shrimp. Chopped fresh coriander 
added some aromatic bite. | don’t 
know what inspired this, but | 
hope it comes again, soon. (In my 
old Jamaica Plain Colombian 
restaurant, they used to do a tripe 
soup like this, so maybe it was a 
variant on the house mondongo.) 

There are a variety of drinks, 
including a sweetened corn soup 
called mazamorra. We tried im- 
ported Postobon-brand orange 
soda, which is just as bad as our 
own. “Colombiana champagne 
soda” ($1) is canned under 
license in New Jersey, but I don’t 
know why, since plain seltzer has 
everything but the color. As you 
might expect, the caféccon leche 
(75 cents) is excellent. The only 
dessert ($2) was three canned figs 
with a salty white cheese. This is 
an authentic expression of a 
cuisine in which hardly anyone 
has room for dessert. 

Service at Las Palmas, on a 
Sunday midafternoon, was ex- 
cellent, but the staff spoke little 
English. The menu is bilingual, so 
with pointing you should have 
no trouble. For a place with only 
eight tables, Las Palmas has lots 
of decor, from folk art to coffee 
souvenirs and a large framed 
poster of a championship soccer 
team. 

To hell with drugs, Colombia 
should export its restaurants. O 


Phoenix 


DINING 


This directory is not like other 
restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from 
our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 


of each entry indicates the year 


and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the neafest dollar and 
is the range quoted for entrees, un- 
less followed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 
change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Beijing Wi, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middlebrow 
taste for generous platters of aptly fried food, 
inexpensive. The specialties are scallion 
pancake, General Gau's chicken, and sesame 
beef. Don’t order anything arty and you will 
be mightily pleased..We all agree that dry, 
sautéed, spicy, green beans — my favorite 
item here — isn’t arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on The 
Garden), Boston Park , 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:3040 p.m; Fri. 7-11 am., 11:30 


' a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 


p-m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. 
Allicredit cards, Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

‘Hard to call this-Boston’s best restaurant 

because it is so novel and large-spirited it falls 
into its own category, Certainly the restaurant 
all Boston is talking about, with a vivid 
combination of bold decor and bolder food 
flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and frank 
in its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more fun than 
the Chinese cover-versions, but it’s all 
tremendous fun. Don’t be overawed, be 
happy. (9/89) 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily from noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce-deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 

Continued on page 12 
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Fine Thai Cuisine 
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Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 


toppings. | loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles are 
Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Gruber’s Bayside Restaurant and De- 
li, 229 Commercial St. rear, Provincetown 
West End, (508) 487-0765. Thurs.-Mon. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Up one step 
from street level. $8-13. 

A very nice, even imaginative, deli with 
pretenses in the evening of being an unforget- 
table bargain bistro, based on two or three 
special dinners. The prices are right, and chef 
Howard Gruber has the talent to bone out a 
trout and put it back together, but overall a 
kind of Harvard Square amateurishness 
prevails. But hey, summer restaurants are like 
minor-league baseball, worthy of a scouting 
and with a charm of their own. And the 
turkey dinner, with tasty gravy and real 
mashed potatoes, is a prospect. (6/89) 
dasper’s, 240 Commercial St. Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (re- 
servations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $20-37. 


with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees ask 
questions like: Lobster is a luxury food and 
you've paid to have it cooked’in the best and 
most difficult way, but aren’t pepper and 
smoke where it’s really at? (8/89) 
Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; 
Sat. 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All credit cards 
(including Discover). Six steps up from 
sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch $7-13). 
Vanishing Americana, a genuine suburban 
i continental 


dishes and a few colonial revivals. A tourist 
attraction so conservative an Italian room was 


steaks or famous salad dressing, but praised 


the clam chowder, seafood luncheon specials, 
cheap desserts, and stolid middle-class 
values. Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/89) 

Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 451-0247. Daily. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up three steps 
from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef or 

chicken-based, with a variety of mix-ins. Also 
a line of drinks and desserts, and some like 
“avocado juice” (actually a luscious milk- 
shake) that are both. Small, homey, clean 
place serving food like mama used to make, if 
your mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night; Fri..and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up one small step from 
sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 

Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and both 
as delectable as you can find. Small, not 
fancy, and lacking familiar appetizers — 
Taiwan Cuisine is still one of the best 
restaurants in town for clams in black-bean 
sauce, steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and 
stir-fries, including a peppery Szechuan 
orange-flavored beef. The Taiwan mod- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 
plenty of garlic. (6/89) 
Tijuana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884-7494; 
290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 
628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine (Chelsea only). Both locations 
up one step from sidewalk level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with large- 
ly Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. The 
Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for good 
chile con carne. Try the funkier and south- 
erner dishes such as Jalisco Tamale, Puerco 
Adobado, Molotitos, or the no-spice fried 
dishes like Pollo a la Tijuana done up in corn 
flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a little 
more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday through 
Sunday, and they're a trip. (8/89) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 


Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 
Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a 
bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. (3/89) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a,m.+10:p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p:m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguine. Desserts, decor, service, and 
many of the customers are strictly casual. 
Dress down; eat up. (8/88) 

"s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American © 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 


Somerville, 628-2200. Tues,-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 p.m. to midnight; 
Sun. 4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 
hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage ofthe day. Memphis rack. 
Strong appetizers and desserts make. it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.1. Friday's, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cuté food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 


Wed. 8 a.m,-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11. 


p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area, Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an 
outstanding salt-and-pepper squid and 
seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 

House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun, 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

. modest Mandarin-Szechuan _res- 
taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu, (3/89) 

Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri, and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by aJocal Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s_ chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 


INDIAN 


indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 


ITALIAN 


Bnu, 123 Stuart St., Boston Theater District, 
367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Dinner’ Sun.-Wed, 5-9:30 p.m., and Thurs.- 
Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa, Beer and wine. 
$8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 
old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes, and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 

Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m, and 5-11 p.m. All 

~credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted - Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a-Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superia- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 

crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar, $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at The Heritage on the Garden), 
482 -0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11_p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p-m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of 
mirrors. What you see is how an upscale 
trattoria looks where Pastavino began: 
France.(4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 

the kind you can’t much find in town 
anymore, but open and thriving in East 
Boston. Cheap and tasty. Corners have 
been cut, but not on the long-simmered red 
sauce and the homemade pasta dishes. Go 
early and often to the grated-cheese 
shaker. (4/89) . 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 
232-9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 am., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m,, and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking. (Medici’s) $15-21 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici‘s kitchen. More business and better 

desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Taino, 279A Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 


access. $6-13. 
An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 


cooking with richly flavored soups and _ 


stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 


’ but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 


conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858, Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p-m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you‘re new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
1 Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m,.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston’s six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 


and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
14:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30.a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 

"8, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnarhed 
coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian dishes Frenchi- 
fied. Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 

One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 


AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
modern ; 


steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 


tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
‘ dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Bluestone Bistro, 1799 Comm Ave, 
Brighton, 254-8309. Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10 
a.m.-2 p.m, and 5:30-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. Bathrooms one flight of stairs 
below street level. $4-12. 

A very good gourmet-pizza parlor that 
needs more rehearsal with its over- 
sophisticated menu. The food resembles 
the almost-all-under-30, Saturday-night 


Pasta 
Pleasers 


If you think 


hand-cut pasta is 
nouvelle cuisine, 
where were you 

15 years ago when 

we introduced it? 


LaGroceria 


Ristorante Italiano 


853 Main Street 
Cambridge 
876-4162 
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DELI SANDWICH | 
witruit & 14 oz. Pepsi only 


1$2.69 

| 

I with coupon i 

j 62 Beacon Street \ 
Kenmore Square 

|  52BrattleStreet | 


Harvard Square J 


Please support your local chapter 


jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbecue, reviewer found nothing special about the po : 
fritters, desserts; Basically a good fern-bar ‘ 
menu, with an overlay of Southwest nouvelle - 
to promote conversation. (6/89) 
° Cambridge Brewing Company, Build- 
ing 100, One Kendall Square, East Cambridge, i 
494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m, 
Thursday 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. = 
11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Bi 
Visa. Beer. $5-8. ae 
A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
° Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with good ee 
howder, salads, burgers, fish and chips, and 
potato skins. With anything fancier, our critic 
brews. A loud setting with a pretty sedate, 
* MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri . 
‘ 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Tues. 7:30 oe 
a.m.-4 p.m; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; E 
Sun. 9 a.m.- 3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit ss 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps from H 
sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). Er 
Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica ee 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley ee 
. | tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian ia 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as the ee 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant as 
| any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are - 
funky but filling. Lunches such as the an 
holdover “blackbird sandwich” and the ee 
with the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 577-9595. CHINESE 
Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $4-8. bs 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- as 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates Se 
; on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three He: 
- kinds of homemade noodles with a variety of i 
< Luxurious and very . expensive, but a cigar without objections (even from us: the . 
ss challenging stew for those who equate quality ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- ‘a 
CARL 
“thats Made to orde : Newhe 
The Phoenix Restaurant Guide J neccs 
Nadeau s Tull-leneth reviews, res aurar s listed here 
recommended as being am the best of its tvpe in the 
a ea. Anc View ar ent, which me that. 


crowd: inexperienced, well-meaning, 
dressed fogyish, will-get-better, not-rip- 
ping-anybody-off-even-now. (3/89) 
Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m,; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 


Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant- 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a. 


kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and creme 
bralée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 

On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 


6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 


Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up..(8/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fn. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-9 
p.m, AE, MC, Visa. Full. bar. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood, first good seafood 

bouillabaisse in a whale’s age. Also fine 
trio of grilled sausage, shrimp and scallion 
pancakes, bluefish oriental. Good service, 
but loud, smoky, and uncomfortable lo- 
cation, (11/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better -sauces than most, especially the 
mussels in garlic, the. wine-and-cream 
sauce, and the lime mayonnaise that 
accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. 
-AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
fare somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder, and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through: Come prepared to eat with your 


AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine, $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing food — 
from slices of potato omelette to meatballs 
in sauce to garlicky potato salad and 
exquisite tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to 
$2.50 a pop, you can afford to experi- 
ment.(5/89) 

351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p-m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard. St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine, $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried ‘in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 
the tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
tv of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


SEAFOOD 


variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do | go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamani and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and powerhouse chocolate cake. 


(3/89) 
Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried saté and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey-banana 
(10/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036 Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.’MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai -restaurant with 
dazzling food and decor. Don’t miss 
Pattaya roll (the thinnest, crunchiest spring 
rolls possible), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, 
crystal-noodle soup, or the “diet dish” 
Marina Bay broiled scallops. Solid versions 
of pad thai'and sate, and a homey, sweet 
coconut-milk-and-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so. you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
without touching alcohol. The core dish is 
pho, the North Vietnamese beef soup as 
satisfying as the Jewish chicken soup, and 
action-packed with dippable beef slices 
and stir-in salad. (5/89) 

Singha Mouse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemp y decor duces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive saté and a crunchy-fiery Penang 
duck. Try fried rice with taro root as a 
variation On your usual pad thai. Notably 
ge with shrimp and cautious with 


hands, using the soft “injera’’ flatbread 
(10/88) 
Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4+:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
(kitchen to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). 


Boston Lobster House, 256 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30: p.m. and® 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston s first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 


seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 


lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 


grease, two excellent signs. (5/89) 


Hot and Sour Line 
_ If you have had a bad experience with 
- one of the restaurants. listed, let us 
know. Contact the Hot and Sour Line, 
~ ¢/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston Phoe- 
_ nix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Les Erickson, New Pressman’s owner 


The New Pressman’s Deli 


f you think the traffic coming into town from the airport is 

stinkeroo now, just wait a few months, when downtown 

roadway-construction projects hit high gear. It'll be a lesser- 
of-two-evils choice between the tunnel and the bridge, and either 
way, you ain’t going to make it home for dinner. Your E.T.A. is 
somewhere around Thanksgiving. 

Fortunately, smack dab between the Sumner Rock and the 
Tobin Hard Place is the New Pressman’s Deli. Discovering this 
small restaurant in the sea of stall-and-craw/ traffic is like finding 
the knaedlach in the haystack. 

Pressman’s decor won't impress you (it’s as if a runaway diner 
car slammed into a Friendly’s), but the corned beef, cooked on 
the premises, will. A family-size sandwich will run you four 
bucks. But why stop at corned beef? Try the tongue ($4) or the 
chopped liver ($2.50). And the knishes here (65 cents) are the 
only ones in a five-mile radius (it’s been proven with radar). 

Although owner Les Erickson describes Pressman’s as a 
Jewish deli, it’s non-kosher, so the cholesterol-depleted can get a 
reuben sandwich ($4.50). It’s also non-judgmental, so the 
culturally depleted can get mayo on their roast beef. 

So don’t let the Big Dig depress you. Stop at Pressman s before 
you decide to go bumper-to-bumper, and you'll feel just like 
Robert Frost when he wrote: “. .. and miles to go before | sleep, 
but at least I’ve got a pound of whitefish for the nde.” 

The New Pressman’s Deli, 46 Central Ave., Chelsea, 884-9628. 
Open Monday through Saturday from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

— Steve Steinberg 


Let them eat steak... 


forty years. 


(cooked medium rare, of course) & salad bar & homemade 
freshly baked bread & baked potato & a carafe of burgun- 
dy wine & a slice of fudge cake and even the angriest of 
the rebels will toast to the Queen's health. How often do 
you go to a restaurant, spend $10 - $15 on a meal and still 
leave feeling hungry? that is not the case at Newbury’s. 
Our Sirloin steaks weigh at least a pound, our salad bar 
offers seconds, thirds and tourths, the baked potato is 
huge, you get a loaf of homemade bread with dinner, and 
if you are still hungry, have some of the free brownies for 
dessert. So the next time your friends get restless, bring 
them to Newbury’'s and discover the restaurant which has 
kept Bostonians and their stomachs satisfied for the last 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 


RESTAURANT 
Henderson Carriage Building 
2067 Massachusetts Avenue 

Cambridge, MA 02140 
(617) 576-2240 
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THE session 


ever). We've jammed together a few members of 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 29, 1989 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #674 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, October 9. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution # 672. 


The most commonly mispronounced (or misspelled) word was 
“officiant” (which means one who presides at a religious “ON 
ceremony); many of you mistook it for efficient (which means 
dropping a syllable). Other common errors included: entry, vital, 
piers, purse, arras, peers, merry, loathe, aries, arise, yule, and 
you'll. 

The ‘‘Wurdz"’ were: entree, heiress, array, feigns, co-author, 
quaim, loge, Mary, marry, macaw, naughty, officiant, augury, 
pierce, redoubt, raucous, chenille, schwa, sawhorse, victual (or 
vittle), and yowl. 

We're sending T-shirts to the following letter heads. 

1) Pete Sage”’ Lincoln, Lunenburg 

2) Michael Hopper, Cambridge 

3) Allan Curran, Boston 

4) Sarah Lieberman, Waban 

5) Mudcat Ward, Cambridge 

6) Joe Cabrera, Dorchester 

7) Mike Dornan, West Roxbury 

8) Noah Herschman, Somerville 

9) Tony Fina, Chelsea 
10) Arnold Bell, Arlington 
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Let’s spend a puzzle together (now we need you more than 
Who, and the Beatles, and would like your help in sorting them ey 
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apt. $808/mo. Inc. Nout. No pets, 969-8882 line, $625. 825-1438 ving entrne/ FEE. 408-1011 205-0187 


es materially affected Ay 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. 


linage i 
error, provided that the 
such error in on advertisement within seven 


Wed. 8:30.a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5. p.m. 


Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 


Telephone wil be pried in the People, Section in commence 
advertisements 
must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for verification is 


numbers printed in the Escort 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


PHONE #: 

NAME: BANK: 
ADDRESS: DATE: 

STATE: ZIP: SIGNATURE: 


CARD #: 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


UNES 5.25 per line 7.00 per line 12.00 per line 
(4 line min.) {3 line min.) (4 line min.) 
7 pt. light headline 7.25 per line 8.80 per line 8.80 per line 
7 pt. bold headline 9.75 perline 13.20 perline 13.20 per line 
9 pt. bold headline 11.00 per line 14.60 per line 14.60 per line 
Capitalized words 1.10 per word 
BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 


Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
O Pick-up: $13.20 Mail-out:$19.80 COST: 


# of weeks x 


ESCORT 
12.00 per line 
(3 line min.) 


12.00 per line 
13.25 pertne $___ 
15.00 per line 


# of weeks = $ 


# of capitalized words @ $1.10 each= $ 


= $ 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 


HEADLINES: 


45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


The Boston Phoenix 

reserves the right to 
reject or edit any 
advertisement. 


_ Mail to: 


— 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


"THE BOSTON 


The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. 


Boston, MA 02215 


Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


FOR SALE . 
Antiques & Flea Markets 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Boats 
Clothing 
Computers 
Fuel & Firewood 
Furniture 
Musical Instruments 
Odds & Ends 
Photography 
Records & Tapes 
Stereo/Components 
Video & TV 
Yard Sales 


See Classified Section headings 


for other categories. 


SL 


6861 ‘62 ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSCS 3SHL 


4 
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ceri 
; 
| 
: CLASSAED ADS: 677-267-1254 | 
| CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
Classifieds 
of: 
Classified Advertising Policies 
THE GUARANTEE 1 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive weeks in |} ! ; 
. advance and we will keep running the same ad free as long as you call ; H . 
i each week on Monday or by 6:00 p.m Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing |i ; sii 
; a week voids ra To begin renewing your cd call 267-1234 |! 1 ies 
during the week of the ad's second appearance. 1 a Ae 
Boston i accepts ne i i its any reason, fo GUARANTEED 
COPY REGULATIONS Foreign H 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates |} Vans & Trucks ! a 
: and conditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by the ! Cycles i eee 
Phoenix. 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
; *To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its text or REAL ESTATE ; oe 
To determine correct category placement ; 
No advertisment containing a phone number and/or address will be } Roommates 1 oe 
accepted in the Personals or Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box |} Sublets ; oe 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and |} LANEOUS 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES Lost & Found 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled Pets 
ads. Advertsing space credit will be issued for ads cancelled before 4 || | 
vesdays. GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy || [Iie i 
changes accepted on a guaranteed advertisement 1 : H 
DEADUNES 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... 4p.m: H 
Copy for all other Advertisements... , 6:30 p.m. ; 1 | 
Entre Nows/Escort/Modeling... Wednesday, 12 noon 
Escort telephone verification. Wednesday, 12 noon ws 
renewals... Tuesday 6 p.m. : H 
Changes and 4 p.m. TEXT: i 
OFFICE HOURS H 
| | | 
paper. Failure: to verify display ad wil result in [|_| || 
Office between 9 a.m. ond 5 p.m. through Friday. Replies ore |} 
; inspect any or all material — to a Phoenix number and to ' — Ls | 
or any 
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NEWTON WEST 
10 rm brick colonial, frpic, 
oe. hdwd_ fir, 


w/o 
maha inc uti. 617- 9682106. 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


NEWBURYPORT 
Quaint 2BR Colonial in quiet 


walki 
tance to 
firs, spac Ktch & BTH, 2 car 
prkg, $139,900, owner. 
508-462-4627 Iv msg. 


HOUSEMATES: 


ALL 1F, late: 

early30' "profs sk 
quiet safe nghd, WD, $397+ 

judy 495-3518, 254-0452 


ARLINGTON CENTER 2F, 
3M i 


ARLINGTON, F, 25+, 


/prof, non-smk, share 
w/ s attr hse w/ yrd, on 
lined street, d&d, 


= 


Ithe 

| lowest fee | 

i in town — 

with this 

coupon 

thru 

0/1/89 
le Boston's 

Ifirst & most 

experienc 

lroommate 
service. 

ears servin 
the public. 

Hers 


tan 
service. 


(Coolidge Comer 


1 Fri ff 
9 am - 5 pm, Sat 
11 om - 5 pm, Sun. 


smoke ok no cat $390+ 
787-5326 
ALLSTON seeks M/F 22-35. 


hse. 

firs, spes, quiet, great yrd, nr 
ATTENTION! Tarte more pets 

THE DEADLINE FOR dlease,327-5269 after 5 
RENEWING ALL JAMAICA PLAIN, Coop hse, 
CLASSIFIED ADS 1S We meals, 
TUESDAY AT shrs, life experinces & a grt 

NOON. 2d hse. 524-7951 

BEDFORD, prof F JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F 30+, 


617-275-2765 
BELMONT, 


lovely, fam on 
no smk/pet 


BRIGHTON, 1M & seek 
M/F for 4 BR hs, nr public 
trans, nice 
$337/mo no utils; 739-13 
or 787-3890, leave mssg. 
BRIGHTON, 2M/1F, 1 cat sk 
1F/M prof or grad stud, 25+ 
w/d, nr T, BC 
i 


hsmt, 


avi 11/1. 
tise 25-50 M 


at avi Nov 1 M/F 
25 wtd for small 7x11 rm in 
spacious 4BR_ hse no 
smk/pets Near T $245/mo + 
util lv msg days 782-1226 

BRIGHTON brkline line shre 


lovely dupix hse 5BR 2 bths, 
mod, fp,ir & dr rms, hrdwd 


Grad/Prof welcome. 
734-5461 or Laura(D) 
783-0070 (E)731-3088 
BRIGHTON Ctr, rm in big 
hse seek hsmt. 
$220- 782-7238. 
Smk OK. No Nazis, bedwet: 


nae 
BROOKLINE, 1 F wanted 


h id, 

se nr T w/d, non: 

= ets. $320+ utils. 
-7277 


oe 2F, 3M sk F to 


377-82 . Leave | mssge. 
BROOKLINE Bright, beaut- 


macro. 
$339+ uti, 11/1 738-9046 


BROOKLINE, Cool Cor, hse 
of 3 sks 4th (30+) ig snny rm, 
9 & util, garden, prch, nr T. 
smk/pts/Republicans, 
$440 731-0014 ask fr A.E. 


BROOKLINE, prof M/F 25+ 
to shr elegant, sunny, 
spacious hse on ae st, 

to T, offers frpic, hdwd 


bths, racious living 
spaces. pirited grp 
interested in shrng some 
meals. No pets/smkrs 
please. $500+ 731-5260 


rms avi. extra irg, 
ht/hw, no fee, 
(d) 0000, (e) 444-0097 


must f 


BOSTON/Ashmont -Hill, 2F 

$395. /1. 282-1444 


}+s, call 617 -266-4691 | 


or home, . 
wad firs, avi 
$325/mo, 522-0655 


SOMERVILLE, 
nonsmkr to shr 
apt w/d, pets ok, $372.50+, 


v msg cali Karen at 666-1662 
JAMIACA are} Prof M 26 SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 2 F 
iks respons M/F hsmt 23-35 30 yrs sk 3rd M/F to shr 
yond + -4656(days smokrs, Ss, $350+, a 
avail 10/1 now or 10/1. 666-5225 
-EXINGTON: M/F Sks indv SOMERVILLE, M/F non- 
agp: smoker to share large hs w/ 
— Furn, W, rooftop deck, walk to Davis, 
g~ Porter & Tufts, $450 incl heat 
/mo+ phone & electricity, 625-6641. 


‘BR hse, 
5450+ util 357-5 60d, 
162-4832e 


SOMERVILLE, nr Davis T 3F 
sk tor for irg apt 


w/ 
heat. avi 10/1 


shr.irg 4Br in 3Fam, condo 1100 sq ft, View, 
$350+ util, avi Elevator, 
, Call our Agent 247-0238. 

M/F for Lg 5BR 1 1/2 bth ane tee 
House. DR, EIK, Porch, Fpic, imm, 

BOSTON, Harwrd Med area, 
ARLINGTON, 2M/1F wnt =. 2BR 
2F/M 25-30 nonsmk for lites, dw, sais 277 


Avi 
frndly. Avi immd 648-9219 


ARLINGTON Center, 2 F sk 
prof F 27+ to shr clean, mod- 
ern apt in 2-family hse. w/d, 
off-st 


-EXINGTON Need 3rd 
te 


317- ext 186 days 
-INCOLN 3 25-40 
smokr for in 


-INCOLN, E the rat 
ace! Shr hse w, M, cat, 
studio, on 
rain, +, no cigs, Chris 
394-8048 


-INCOLN fun M/F to shre 
se w/ 3M, priv ba, frplace, 


$440 avi 11/1 259-0959 
-INCOLN, hsemte wntd 


‘30+) to share w/1 F, 2M, 2 
sats. No cigs, . $425+ 
stils. Call 1 
LINCOLN shr un- 
structured hse w/ 3 norm 
. Conv " 
Sonsrvtn ind, under 
$400/mo, 259-1475 
LITTLETON 2 M shr 
nome Nr beach, o' “+3 
cigs/ 
2794 


Looking for a GIG? L 
for a musician? See 
category in Music & the Arts 
classified department. 
LUXURY TOWNHSE 
WATERTOWN 
Child-oriented non-smok 
35+ M/F prof to share new 
4-level townhse w/ new 
mom, babe nanny. Nr 
trans, fp, laundry, ac, 
2.5bath, 9, 
$550+ for babysit. 
924-4174 


MANSFIELD, F to 
shr Ig colonial hse 
priv, walk to train. $3: +1/4 
util. 508-339-9667. 


CAMBRIDGE, Cent Sq 1M 
for funky 6-persn coop hme. 
Polit progssve, mxd 
gay/str/bi. shr chores. 

No cigs, 


CAMBRIDGE, nr Fresh Pd., 


spacs 3BR apt. Hdwd firs, 
on-st pkg, back yard, w/d, 
dw, 2 pianos & more. 

& frndly hsehoid, 10 min 
from Harvrd. Avi imm, 
$450+ util (negot), 864-5049 


CAMBRIDGE/PORTER 
2M,2F sk 1F/M, 25+, 


bik to T. No 
1st, Ist, & sec. 7365. 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter 


indep 
9 rm hs. 1 
$290+. 


MEDFORD, M/F, 2rms avi in 
spacs duplex, hrdwd firs, e-i- 
kitchen. basement for 
driveway, 
Davis Sq., BR 
$350, smaller BR $25 avi 
immed. Greg, 395-0044 


MEDFORD, West, hse nr 
Davis Sq. renin F 38+ com- 


We are Mir 2? 27-51. We 


lectvly own & maintain hse 


yrd on bus Ins. Costs vry 
reasonable, No smkg 
483-1796 after 6pm 


MEDWAY, Avail 10/1 
friendly nosmok 
shr rural 4br w, 
or $250+ 508- 3168 eve 
MELROSE, grad stu w/7 yr 
prof F to shr 
/unturn, cls to T, 
+. Sandy 665-5159 


MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 
rm Vict 


CAMBRIDGE/Porter Sq, 
$310 inc. util, avail in 
ind/coop Vict w/1 1/2 bth & 
kit. No smok, . 628- 
wkdy 6 ‘til 9; wknds 10-5 
sk rmmt 


apt. Walk to 
Harvard, ‘$308 661-0094 


Nu mu- 
seeks 2 vis 


Sq., T. 15 x 30 x 7 wkspace 
avail $182-435+ 492-3957 


DEDHAM, 3F’s 2M’s sk 
healthy home. Nosmk. 
$340+. 326-5371. 326-8391. 


DORCHESTER, F 30+ 


HULL. NonSmkr to shr Ig 
nwly renov 13 rm home, 


HUMAROCK/MARSHFLD, 
2GWM seek same to 
share cozy 4BDRM 
oceanside home 


-June 
$350/mo, inci all. Call 
617-837-2796 


HYDE PARK, to sh a 2BR 


hse, fr & bk yrd, . Quiet 
residential area, nr T, non 
smk, of room, avi 
now, $500, 7 


i 
aF 


3 
a 


3 


5 
z= 


3 


shr hse, nr 
bus/T 
no pets +, 527-1820 


NEWTON inds 1F, 1M 
for 11 


es, w 

sores. pets $400 inc 

all Util 1668 


NEWTON, near pike/ ex- 
press bus, victorian, ir 
bdrms, 2 bths, . $350 

$380 1-5364. 

NEWTONVILLE” 26+ prof F 
for 3 BR apt in house 2 
rooms avail. 2 Bath, 


yd. 
Train, . Non-smoking. 
$417 


nosmok/pets 
messge for 


- 3BR, Irg rm, closets. 


SOMERVILLE PtrSq, 
sks 2F,25+, $250+ 


Bookreaders, feminists, 
progressive pol 625-1523 


ARLINGTON, F to shr 2 br 


Victorian house. ° 


smokers or pets pis. 
826-1731, 626-8689. 


SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 — 


(603)382-4810. 

3 prof M sk 

indep 4 BR 

, deck. 10/1 

evin 438- 2301 


prof for luxur- 


GUARANTEED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT NOON! 
WAKEFIELD, bucolic oasis 
15 min Bos, pastoral, pin- 
pong, piano. Barnyard 
animals. W/GM poet. Den 
246-1905 
WALTHAM, 3F/1M sk resp 
rmmt for beaut antique 


hse, grdn, pkg, nr 1 
$261 891-723: 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, M 
to shr 6 rm’apt, w/d, 
Bob, 


ARLINGTON for 
2br apt nr Alewife T stop. 
Hdwd firs, eat in kitch,dining 
rm/library avi Now $400+ 
call Lee 271-5571 days or 
648-6279 eves 


ARLINGTON, quiet respbie 
F to shr attractive 2 BR, no 
pets/smkrs. $350+ util. Avail 
ASAP. 646-0048 


ARLINGTON,Seeking F 


gt NO drugs, 

cat 

2br, prkg, nr T. Sojmo + 

utils avail 10/1 or 11/1 call 
ia 646-2205 


fis, 


prof'l/grad $700, 536- 
lor luxury apt, 
ba, ba. $725 25 inc ft, avi immed. 

536-1029 


BACK BAY 


WALTHAM, prof M smokr 
seeks clean, resp., liberal 
prof M 25-35 yo or grad std 
to shr hse nr Trapelo Rd and 
Rt. 128. $470iincl. 647-5395 


WATERTOWN, 2profs sk 


ad or prof M/F for spac 
Sorm apt, w/d, prkg, nr bus, 
+, 923-8933 


WATERTOWN sk 
M/F to share great fir 
” in hse w/d, ac, pool in ig 
ex space for pers den. 


WEST NEWTON, Attrctv nse 
5BR 2bth, mod kit, OR LR 
WD, nr T, days Andy 
735-6819, eves 969-2640 


WEST ROXBURY, 1 rm in 3 
br hse 2M seeking 1M/F new 
kitch wd $350 mo 327-0819 


semi-co-op house. 

huge, house with 

porch, w/d, d/w, "neat town 

center and Fells. 


neat pro M 32 
sks sim 4 lux 
$625+ utils 


10/ 


BACK BAY, prof F wtd to shr 


BOSTON, newly 
renovated 3R 2 bath apt nr 
T, $400/mo. 566-5125 


BOSTON Nr Brig Cir. F sks 
same to share apt. Must be 


a aware. 


BOSTON, prof GM, sks 2 
rmmte for tux trpiex 
apt. Avail immed, 

$500 inc all. 227-6246 


BOSTON, rm avi in exg for 
chores, wiyrd, nr T, on 
Ashmont Hil ntreta 
in 


BOSTON, on Comm Ave nr 
aa va 2+ Bath, indoor 


BOSTON ROOMATE 
WANTED 
-share sunn specious 
2BR, ¥ Bath, 


BOSTON So.End Prof GWM 
pm same very large 2BR 

dw. w/d, $575+ 
536-1881 days 424-9252 

BOSTON 30. END 

suite or bed/offi in 
sunny townhouse, 20 ft ceil, 
jacuzzi, greenhse windows, 
rosewood furn, access to 
need 1 or2M 


no_smoke/pets. rm, 
$1095 suite. 247-1670 


is. Person 
fiexible. Ca Call 437-6671, eves. 


BOST 

rmate wanted ons to shre 
3BR apt in resd/ area. W/d, 
conv to red T. or 
ASAP. $300+ 


BEACON HILL, 1 non- 
smking F, 20-25, to shr 2 
bdrm apt, close to T, safe 
area, $320/mo + utils ht/hw 
incl, avi 11/1, 720-1149. 


BEACON HILL, 2 seek 3rd 
for 3 br $440 includ ht hot 
water hrdwd firs fp avail 10/1 
720-1169 


2s inc HILL $405, 


$650, aval ASAP, 248-0022 


Util + food. No 
Available 


WOBURN 


comet T. cing 
ALE 
PARKING 

SPAC 


ING 

in Coolidge 
. Near st. 

Sept 1, piéase call 720-7813 


ROOMMATES 


orner, 


495, $390+ sec dep. 
508-263-9703 Iv msg. 


BEACON HILL, 
neat, non-smkr to shr ara 


last, &sec 742 
BEACON HILL, rmmt wntd 


BELMONT 1M pe 2 cats sks 
for 6 apt, 

ch, fireplace. prkg. 

rs Ok, no more pets, 

$4754 ¢ Call 484- 9127 


BELMONT, 4 amateurs 
seek 


1 w/ sense of 
order, tolerance of 
thought, $290+ 489-1 


SELMONT, F F 26+, irg 28R, 
$475+ utils. 406-378 


ALLSTON 2M/1F seek 1M/F 
for 4BR. Resp and mature, 


no pets, 25+, avail immed or 
10/1, $318/mo Bill 787-7730. 


chub, Pig av. Cali 
ALLSTON, Ton Fre 


5215 


ALLSTON.N of Pike 2 M/F 1 
now 1 10/1 3 br in hse nr T 


yrd w/d 2 cats inde 
progressive $290+ 7824295 


BELMONT, F 26+, nonsmkr, 
shr huge, 


BRIGHTON 1 M seeks 2 
roomates for 3 bdr. Seconds 
to T. 2 min to BC. includes 
heat, hot water, electric. 
$380, and $365+. 782-9274 
BRIGHTON, 2 prof F, 22-28, 
So pleasant 4BR apt nr Oak 

No smkg/pets 
Avi 9/1 783-4269 


BRIGHTON 3B8R 1F 1M sk 


Ro 108 783-2549 
BRIGHTON: 3M for 4bd apt 


Heat, 

$400/mo, no pets, 
no drugs, avi from 10/1/89 

BRIGHTON, for irg 
mod Sbrm, 2bth apt, dnrm, 
eat-in kt, deck, d/d, w/d, 
Clev Cr, nr Comm Ave, $370 
to $430 inci all, 787-0769 


BRIGHTON/CLV. CIR 1 
sam F 4 rm in frndly 
$290" av 10/9 782-1001 


2 
FE 


8 


BELMONT, F prof, 
shr spac, 2brm apt nr T. ‘Ava 


11/1. 
util, 


resp, no smk/pets: 
$395 inci it. Avi 1/1 
254-8307 


BRIGHTON,G.M. wanted to 


BRIGHTON, M/F for 1 BR in 
5-6BR Victorian. Betw T & 
Bri Ctr. Pkg, now. 
782-3589 or 


BRIGHTON, no fee, rmmt 


AC, 
curity. 


CAMBRIDGE, grad stud M 
sk M/F to shr 2, BR/2 


w gon: 
pkg, wn 


rvjinman Sq. 5 
smk/pet. Steve 868-8987 
CAMBRIDGE, nr Hvrd Sq, 
rmmte wntd for 1/2 hse, own 
room, w/d, dw, @ik, 
$500+ . 354-1015 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, walk to 
Central 2 


Nov. Hdwd firs, nr to bus/T. 
$337. 50 ea. 254-4128 


WD, 
neat., 734-4925 


BROOKLINE, 2 prof GM sks 
Cnr. Lge ir, frmi dr, eik, den 

and ig bdrms. Laundry in 
bidg. Nonsmk f. $550, avi 
now. Call 17, lv mssg. 
BROOKLINE, 2 , F sk 
3rd, 35+, ig 2nd fi of hse, 
Cool Grn, $450/mo. 
277-3019 


BROOKLINE/Brighton, F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunn 


=< 


2BR condo, great location 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 
BROOKLINE/CHSNT HILL, 
BR ig. 

pool, 489. 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge 
F sks same 25+ to shr 


338-2902, (h) 734-8706 


great loc C &D 
lines M & F seeking 2 others 
for townhse mansion, Bdrm 


247-0238 
BROOKLINE, M for mf 3 


bed Beacon T. 2 
baths, disposal, d/w 
jut must very 


prefer prof M over 30. $400. 
Call Steve 739-0720 


BROOKLINE, Near BU large 
BR in 4 BR apt, 2 baths, 
joc, $350 + util. 


BROOKLINE Prof M seeks 
cin, rspbi, indep, quiet M to 
shré irge apt. No smok/pets. 
Total 5. 738-6610 


BROOKLINE 
1 non-smkg person to shr 
spac apt with prot F. Beautfi 
floor of house, wooded set- 
ting, from pond, 
quiet, prkg, $395. 499-7759. 
Leave message please 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, on 


$325 hon all. Tirzah 277-0932 


rm available in 
apt near Hrvd Sq. Rent con- 
trol $225/month no meat, no 
cigs or caffeine 497-1223. 


CAMBRIDGE ,Roomate 
needed ASAP for br avail in 
sm $400 


cat, 
cat, + 
7983 or 354-6110 


CAMBRIDGE, wanted 
humorous reliable 
tarian very 
other. 


CENTRAL SQ 

7x8 ft room avail, prefer 
Part-time use. $150/mo+ 
util. No smokes. 547-6429 


CHARLESTOWN F rmmtes 


smok/pets, $550: no 
fee, call anytime 242-0316. 

CHARLESTOWN, M/F to 
shr totally renvtd 2BR+ den, 
og frnshd, 


Ik to T, dw, 
$475+ util. 242-2267 after 4 
CHELSEA, shr 1 hi aul 
apt, snny, 3rd fir, nice 
firs, 15min-Bos, 
avi, $200/rm htd, 868-0708 
CHELSEA, LF sks 3F to shr 
4BR apt, sunny, 3rd fir, hdwd 
firs htd. 884-6476 
CHESTNUT HILL, 2F 1M 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE, rmate 
wanted for 3BR in 


CONCORD, Sudbury line, 


want 3rd M/F, quiet 
nonsmkr, for bea home, 
2 acres+, cul-de- 

/d, dw, 


$605+ doe 131 


DEA AD RMMT 
SOUTHEND- M/F laidback 
rmmt needed for 3BR, 2FB. 
EIKIT, HW FLAS, newly re- 
novated. $450/mo. 247-3573 
after 10pm 


DEDHAM quiet resp prof M 
sks M 25-35 to shre 2BR 
twnhse no smoke/pets 
$355/mo+ util Avi 10/1 
329-2124 leave msg 

OORCHESTER, in 4BR 


hse, nr Fields Cr T eume 
inc util, Call Osagie 282-2611 


M/F to shr 
ba co-op apt w/1M, 
28-38, w/w, a.c., 
50 inc ht/hw. 273-14! 
CAMBRIDGE, 1br in 2br apt, 
10/1 to (opin to 
vr, avi 
extnd), $420/mo. 


CAMBRIDGE, 1F sk F to shr 
2 bdrm btwn Porter/Da: 


Sq in house w 
hdwd firs, call 239-1343 
CAMBRIDGE,1 M/F to shr 
3br apt nosmk $450" uthe 


F grad stu- 
neat seeks F to 


literature, classical 
$275+ worth more. 
282-8266. 


Sy 1687 


nr T, $350 call 282-4664, or 
imediate occupancy. 


DORCHESTER, Melville Pk, 
GWM sks rmmt to shr 5BR, 8 
rm apt in 2-fam home. 

inc uti, 287-9410 


DORCHESTER. nmr Ash- 
mont, F 
hse, gd nbdrhd, 1 bi to red in, 


DORCHESTER, nr T Carney 
$250-$350+utils de- 


Hosp 

pending on rm irg hse w/ 2 
bath non smoker 1745 
DORCHESTER roomate 
wanted. Near red line. $125 
per week. 698-1054 
DORCHESTER/Savin Hill, 
Students & Profs, nwiy 
mvtd, ktch or T utils 
incl $65-100/wk. 265-5335 


42, sk rmate to shre 

‘ on quiet st. 7 
min to Hrvd sq. interests inci 
Law, sprts, education. 
484-2134e 357-5757x22140 


BRIGHTON, M 27 
rmmate 27-30 2br apt 
nosmok straight 
730-8156 


BRIGHTON M/F 25+, v 
clean, wy) job, smkr 
ok, for apt on st 
$400+ avi immed; 16 
msg 


CAMBRIDGE, Cntri Sq, 
2GM, = sk 3rd for sup- 
hshid 


prtve but 
nosmk, $310+. 864-2903 


HARVARD 
Maile seeks mature 
semi 


Shr irg apt with me and 


DORCHESTER,Someone to 


in nice 
/mo+utils 1 


DORCHESTER, townhse, 
Ashmont area, resp. 


utils. Mike, 288-1 ), lv msg 
EAST BOSTON, 
25+ clean r 


Gov't cntr 
+utils 367-8470 ASAP 
EVERETT 1F seeks F 25+. 


Rm cis to T. Avi 
of $240, mo. Weicm Grad. 
Students. 437-3095 
EVERETT, 3 BR 
M seek M/F for 


DORCHESTER ARLINGTON F non-smoke JAMAICA PLAIN. easygoing NEWTON west seek ALLSTON, responsible quiet BI/SXUL ROQMA CAMBRIDGE, Hrvd Sq. M 
a Come see the Best Condo — to share 2bdr, mod kit, deck, profs Ikng for 1M & 1F 25+, 1 F 25+ for spacious vic- mature M/F for irg sunny rm sens ish 1 30+ sks quiet M/F, nonsmkr, oy 
product for the Best Price in - off st park; w/d,$525+, avail newly renov spac ac-  torian. Quiet,sunny,hdwd in partially renovated 4 smoker to shre crnt or new for ig 2BR, 1 1/2 bth Wo, 
: the city. Mode! now open!!! imed. 646-9118 prin Ty nr T & pond, firs, d/d, porch, pkg. Nr avail 10/1 w/d dd cable . $500+, ht. se- = 
COURTYARD AT ARLINGTON/MED. 1 M/F skyights, snny, airy, trees, 190.128. No smkg, No pets. w/ prof F and lovable mi 354-8752 
UARE 25%, 2 yrd &deck.no pets, 375+ ,avl. 10/1 or 10/15 —Sséwanted, M/F to shr 3-4BR, CAMBRIDGE M/F 25+ to : 
336 tat Neponset bth, w/d, fp, a/c. nr lake, qt $450. & $495, 524-5466 = mod, d/d, porch, fresh paint, Share small apt with 1M_on 
res nbrhd. No pets/smkg. JAMAICA PLAIN/ Roslin- QUINCY, prof sks nonsmkr, — nr T, $425. 783-0070 quiet st $290/mo inc! ht. Cail 
$350+. 488-3594 dale, 1F/1M sk F nonsmkr to quiet, for 3 BR pa eves & wknds 868-1833 
HOUSES 9-8. house. Great loc. 787-9548 BRIGHT NOFEE 
FOR RENT FREE RENT NU prof or Grad stud to shr kiton, firs. yard. 
ALLSTON. shr 4BR. 4 irg snny 2bdrm nr T, extras Hurry! Few left. Other prices 
3 modrn 2 1/2 BR me. me incl ample closet space, on other apts aviailable ES 
indepen- TOR — BRIGHTON, nr St Eliz hosp 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? seeks & bus ins, 2 rms in nice 3 br 
THE NEW, EXPANDED housemate. Historic colonial 
r home in rural village setting. nghorhd w/ pring. Prfr W 
REAL ESTATE Sw small GA in quiet Nsenid, No smkers/pets. Nr com- (helpful but not nec). it 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE hse, nr Rt 3, 128, Middiesex n/d, deck, nice nbrhd, close muter rail/Rt 2. $350/mo + you enjoy ‘world pag me a - 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE $3334, T. $300+ utils. 524-0029 utils. 508-425-4555. SE) 
WAY TO FIND WHAT cigs or alchl pis. 783-9224, 
iii seeks + to shr sunny 
2BR apt, st pkg in front. ; 7 
$450/mo+ uti. 254-3985 
1-3663 house w/ 1F, 2M, nr 
w/2 indep F, spac & attrct 3 $375+ Gal 783- — — 
an 
= convenient to BU/BC on B 
line $387/mo inci all util aval =incids Ww gas apt na 
_ now 232-6423 dw. coin-op laund 15 min 
BRIGHTON, wntd nosmk F Walk to Porter red line 
rmte to shr spacious 2BR fr Sq smoking ok in br no 
or F, NO More pets, NOS 864-6325 
mort. ros, apt in 2 family w/ F + cats NU, hosps: wd firs, 2 min: to red line, 3 rmmts 
youse. $300 mo + utils. F yrd laund on bus line $320 inc ht. 661-0136 smk/pets own bthrm, Seek 4th. in 7 rm apt. No @ 
von smoke, 18-30 years avail now 648-7957 nT. avi 10/15, 731-5988 smk, $350+ utils. 628-1519 
Cell Bewn — CAMBRIDGE, Som, F sk F 
308-656-0109 or Bonnie HOUSEMATE BROOKLINE, 1 M/F for 3BR ; es 
SOMERVILLE, “Winter Hil apt nr Cidg Gar bale, ac 
coop nds 3 neat, friendly, — quiet, 
— 
15 min to Camb $500+ a 
join indep. coop ig vct. quiet firs. cathedral clings. $42 250.0948 
dead-end, Nr Spy pond, T. = = 
more pets, nr T. + util. — wnted to shr 3brm, snny, 
646-7482 Nr ods. monument ave condo, 
d/d, free landry, hdwd firs, 
a= = w/d dw deck off st prkg nr rt 
94 wim $465 AYER, Rt 2/495, 40 min nw 
INN V THEDEADLINEFOR suave, gar: 4 
shr ige sunny hse nr T. quiet RENEWING dens, furn, no pets, inc. utils 
>~ pe street, big rooms, semi- & maid service. $400/mo. 
\\ | coop. veg. $400 inci all. No Irg 2BR 2 ba apt, garage pk 
iful, peaceful, .trees, vict. house, igs 
| dpix, Fpic, nr T; We're spiri- $425 + util. 50-6104 oF 
tual, pisnt, pref vegie, 720. + den ea, tplc, common 
st rm, storage, per 
_ ng pro si r 
rise at Pru, with great view of — 
city, coniv. to downtown — — 
shopping. $800/mo, avi imm. 
1F St = 
— 15min to Knmre bus/Hrv¢ 
367-8983 Sq. Close pice! ave. T. shr kit/ba. quiet & clean 
FF — wanted to shr house, male or share 2BR apt in pleasant | 
| 
oks favored since we BBA. tis, BRIGHTON Avail immed. Nr = | 
sonable no kit priv.ConvtoT.Nosmoke AMBRIDGE, arking $650 htd, 248-0354 $990 Neat int. 254- 
668-1891 Maile. $395 inc utils 665-6082 space avi 10/1, 1105 Mass. am daily — — 
WATERTOWN M/F 30+ for $96/mo. Call Terese Sire 2BR, kite, 661-3037 395-6440 
3 br quiet house,st T no Chares T Av ASAP $425 ht CAMBRIDGE, 1 M/F share 
avail SEEKING ING. 367 new condo 2 beth, 
MISSION HILL 1M/F 25+ to BRIGHTON, Civind Circle kit, mins: red line, 6 | 
shr nwly refrb 3br & loft mins to red line, pkng No 
: smok/pets; $500+ util; smoki inking, must 
fir, firs. Nr T,LR,OR, avi immediately call | 
| MONT Now | 
art In off st prkg, $380+' sec dep. BRIGHTON | 
ACTON. Miw/cat & piano} wa ac baths min Yard No More Pets | 
| _ $335. 496-7489 
days a week. ALLSTON 16R in 4BR apt, 2 
| le ular ige rooms, 2 porches, must 
* be animal lover. Avail 10/1. 
. $40 r 3 fan 50? to ere — don't smoke and do have an cable 2 a $460 876-0647 
y -story affectionate furry dog. — 
imm, $450, no fee, 254-4329 Tpic, yrd, res BRIGHTON F prof wanted from Red util, call | 
pets. 783-2549 CAMBRIDGE, Beimrt linc, 
| ] OWN BATHROOM NEWTON frndly resp prof SF 25-40 for 1BR in 2BR apt 
734-6469 FURNISHED ROOM, sks M/F, 26. BRIGHTON F, protipes quiet st, 10 min to Hrvd Sq, og : 
| i PARKING, W/D wntd fr irg 2BR; safe ~ nr T tine, off-st pkg, 2 $35 
, $350 nghbrhd, Nr park, T. Bk NO pets, smoke OK, 
| or details RENTINCL UTIL, CALL BELMONT sks resp Fito sh JR, 484-9158 
KEITH EVE 280-6372 = = 1st fir of 2fam hse, furn CAMBRIDGE/ALMT 
Ocean vu prkg, Comm boat indef BELMONT, Wat Ln, 11/1, w share condo half ay be- 
= ALLSTON, M 25-35 yrs old ave. 
to shr SBA hse w/3 1 M. welcome. $400. 734-2565 — ack 
stop. $2860. a LMONT Wi 
25 1 Harvard St. I 783-2007 shre 
drugs 400-2601 } 
BILLERICA, M/F prof, non 
smk to sh ig hse, nr train, : / : 
with pool. $450+ util util inc ceil, skyignt. ne bus & T, $450 ' 
-3562 + utils, after 6pm 389-0239. 


must be neat, trustworthy 
and considerate, 


utils Call 


ou. PARK, hsmt GM 


req, rs, eves only 


SOMERVILLE Roomate 
for Near T, 


MISSION 
, F 40's, nonsmkr, 
— sks same to shr 


566-39 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F wanted 
min 
$450 incl 
ht, or 524-7667. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, classical 
musi w/ eclectic taste 
gtr to shr 2 BDR apt w/ 
rches. Avail 11/1, 
. Call Jay 524-8511 


heat. 
Call 522-7078 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 Prof F sk 
3BR apt nr 2 


, aval now. 
After 6pm 6pm 522-7631 


PLAIN Near forest 
Hills T. 1BR in 


5BR house. 
dshwashr, 


now 524-0819 
JAMAICA 24+ 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F/1M sk 
M/F nonsmk to shr 480R 
hse. Nr T, avi 
Diane or Mike, 
eve. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rm in hse, 


PLAIN, rm in irg 
hse, shr w/3 others, 2 cats, 


apt. on quiet dead 
524-9258 
JAMAICA oo 2F sk M/F 


$250 + utils, 


JAMAICA PLAIN housemate 
to shre 4 BR apt 2M + 1F 


spacious! Avail Oct 1 
$325/mo call 522-1383 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M/F to 
shr great 3BDR. $335 inc! ht. 
Avi immed. 522-5249, Ive 
mssg. 


NATICK, 3 BR duplex, 1 1/2 
bath, parki lo- 


fun smkg prof sks 


hse. 


s) to shr 
Call. for *Getails, 


NEWTON- sk prof M/F to shr 
3Br apt in spac hse off Mass 
. $375 inc hot water, 
pkg, D/D, mod bth. 332-1180 


NEWTON, 2br avail 9/1 in irg 

5br hse for clean non-smoke 

$350+ call eve 
44-0368 


NEWTON 2M sk 1M 23+ 
10/1 3BR in quiet loc w/ w/d, 

, bsmnt, attic, mins to 
Bos + 965- 2749 


NEWTON 

new 2BR/1 ba semi- 
. Mod conv, ac, pkg, nr 
re Mass Pike, looking for 
resp, open-minded, liberal, 
nonsmkg M grad/ prof. No 
neat freaks, slobs. Pets 
sible, must like dogs. 
utl. 661-7247 


NEWTON 
rnvated Victorain 

condo, own bdr sme bath, 
w/d, park, nr express bus to 
non 


responsible, ro, 
smoker, 9/1. $750 560-; 


NEWTON CORNER, seekng 
27+ prof M/F for 48DR apt. 
$300+ util. No smke, 
For 11/1. 969-6571 


NEWTON CTR, near T. 1 
prot M sks nonsmoking M/F 
for 2BR hse w/ sun rm 
hdw firs dinrm . $450+. 
10/1. Lv msg. 328. 


NEWTON, 


a/c, tennis, 

at door, 1bik to T, 1 
$448/mo, 332-4: 

NEWTON, seeki 


sunny, spacious 
Ma Pike, Storrow Dr, | 
$380/mo. Call 244-6312. 


twnpix, EIK. ‘nary. 
+ a 
Roctesity, 969-4093 


NEWTON WEST, F prof 25+ 
for 2BR, Ivg rm, dining 
rm, sun den, 


hdwd firs, +, Lisa 
(d) 494-6504, 527-2556 


NEWTON, W, rmmte 


‘of F $440+, vry charming, 
§64-7626 or 2 344.7295. 


JAMIACA PLAIN,2F/cat 
seek F hrdwd 


M/F 
nosmok 
864-5600 522-8416 


JAMICA PLAIN, GM sks Pig 
yrd 


+ 


J.P. 2F/1M sks M/F to share 
4Br in Vict Mansion. Lg BR. 
Sunny, nr Orange line. 
$387+. Avail 9/1. 107 

J.PLAIN-1BR in lux 2BR 
condo. Mod K/B, Jacuzzi, 


9/18 9/1. 522-21 


NORTH END, 1 good size 
BR in 3 BR apt, gee 
location, $283+ 


NORTH END, F nonsmkg 
prof, 25, sks same to sh rec 
renov 2BR apt. Locatd on 
Prince St, Smin wik from T & 
bus $462+ util, avi now, no 
ped call Betsy at 
7-0727 after 6:00 pm 


NORTH END — Seeking 
clean, communicative non- 
smkng F 25+ to share small, 
sunny 2-bd apt. $365/mo incl 
ht & wtr. 723-6541/Wv. 
mess. 


WINTAAOE nee R in 


roomy 4BR. Private en- 


SOMERVILLE, 2F grad stud 
. SPACE. smk/pets. ufts. $210/mo plus Utilities. 
$400+ util. 628-5502 628-1855 
SOMERVILLE 3F, friendly, 
sexual coop no stor: cat 
smkrs, 10/15 $197+ ca 
SOMERVILLE, sober M 
SOMERVILLE, 4br on Cam- protiared fr 2BR Woitr Hil w/ 
/Portrer sq 3 M nosmk 9, drugs, etc 
prot/stnd M Br pai 623-2215 
+ 
SOMERVILLE/Union 
‘SOMERVILLE, oon. for . Fem 
‘sunny clean 3 Nr hd fir, porch. Some 
and Mcgrath  7-yr-old needed. 628- 


Non 
near T. 628-7930 


./Camb line, 


clean, quiet, & resp F/M for 
mod 2BR 
/drugs $370/mo 629- 
SOMERVILLE, Sq, 
considerate F 24+ for 1F/2M 


no 


Dav Sq, 
IM&1F seek 1F 26+ prof 


$350+ avail Nov 1 625-3183 


Winter Hill, 
seek M/F, ott din rm, 


8 
al 


rm, 

smk/pets 5+. porches prkg nr 

SOMERVILLE wintr hill on mo 920-008) 

bus line. LGR WATERTOWN/BELMONT, 
kitchen w/ cat 2f 2 F seek 1 F for sunny 3 br 

+utils ava 

SOMERVILLE, writer, 29, 

sks 1M/F 28+ shr 

spacious nr 

Sunny, 2 terraces, $445+ WA TOWN ts, 

avi 9/25. 776-4488 M/F 90+ ig quiet 2br ar bus 

SOMRVILLE, F prof/grad, no pets, + 

pote. 659-162) WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 

SOUTH BOSTON, 1F sks F = 2brm apt, spacious, conv lo- 

30+prefer no smok, walk to cation, ikng fr prof person 

T, new $400+ util. Call 25-30, aval now,$425/mo 

269-4272 926-8615 


WILMINGTON, 8RM 
colonial, fam rm w wre, 2 
1/2 bths, nr Comm Ri, $500 
mo, 10/1, 508-694-1067 


Winchester, 3F sk F, 28+, for 


indpt 


hsehoid, w/d, 
utils, avi 10/1, 
WINCHESTER M/F 25+ to 
shr 2BR page w/d, mod Ki 
bath, smoke. $487+, 
Alex 756-1602 avi imm. 
lux 2- 

in frnt , 3BR 2bth. 


compl un. call pays 


WINTHROP, M/F wanted to 
shr mod 6 rm apt, 15 min to 
Boston, ocean view, $300+ 


W NEWTON, 2BR avi in 38R 

f si F sks same, 

BR- smBR-$300+, 
no smk, 10/1 527-3694 


WOBURN, . prof, non- 
+ to 2br. 2 2 


incids ht/hw, prki w/d, ac, 
pool. Lv mssg wid. 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 

T, $95 wk: 2 rooms 
together, $160 , 666-5299. 


———, FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


44 Harvard Ave. 
Allston, MA 


782-1891 


SPECIAL FACTORY PURCHASE 


Limited Time Only — Drastic Price Reductions 
FUTON HEADQUARTERS 


MANY FRAMES & MATS AVAILABLE. LOWEST PRICES! CHECK SALLET FIRST! 


Full Complete 
Queen 


@ 3 Colors: C 


THE STUDIO SLEEPER 
in Natural Finish 


rry, Blue or Natural e 2 Thicknesses 
6” All on or 7” Cotton with Foam Core Center 
@ All Sizes: Twin, Full, Queen @ Ready to Assembie 


SOMERVILLE-F 30 sks prof SOUTH END Avail now M sk 
F nsmk/pets 26+, 1 unfurn prof M/F to shr 2BR Unique 
BR wiig Ave apt reg W/O, snny, Hi ceiing, Vict detail, 
land Ave w/D. secure smkrs Ok, 
$420 avi 1 18 call 267-4148 
SOMERVILLE Sees SOUTH END, F rmt: safe ig 
luxury apt. with 1M & iF. rm in 5 bdr hse. Share w/ 
Jacuzzi, Nr !-93 Bos $275+ 2M/2F, 22+, no smk, clean 
George 628-3446 , & fun! $360 + utls 


LEXINGTON, Tpersontoshr Ok. Lech/Dvs bus, $315+, 
BR hs, fireplace, pool Only. §47-5604day, 776-3635eve 
ets/smkng, 
$425+ uti utils, 863-0298. T-TIM GWM 33, no 
LEXINGTON, Cir, rm w/ priv CAMBRIDGE prot ake apt Tat 
3brm dupix w/ 2 hewd firs ren & 
prof musicns/artists. Nc apt hse msg martin 2071 
yrd, gr loc. Must be neat.No = w/porches, w/d. Nr Sq, 
pets. $450+, Phil 661-1901 Pond, T. Joyce, 661-0916 SOMERVILLE aIF prot 
LEXINGTON, F non REVERE, GWM wants 
smk, 27-35 to sh 3BR apt, nr pets ok. Diane 
Ctr & T, $350+ no pets, $2757 266-949 
863-8588 eve SOMERVILLE M/F (F pf 
LEXINGTON, shr ig shy mod 
hse w/ 3M, 1F 30+ 
prvt bth. incl ht/hw. no 776-3191 or msg with 
862-57 “9355, emk/pet. rad 1 yr 141 
LINCOLN, 3M, mid 20's, sk now $375 4 SOMERVILLE M nonsmkr 
3M/F to shr ROSLINDALE, F 25 sks share 
/mo + vi Now F 21-29, for | sunny 6 rm nr trains avi 
Call Mike 617- , prof or stdnt, 10/1 call Tim 781 $325 
inc ut, avi NOW. SOMERVILLE, mom of 2 mo 
strt prvt ent, ond sks 
$350 inci all, 1st & Rost IDALE, M/F nonsmkr a4 
LYNN, 1 F wid to shr 5 1m nonsmkr 
2BR 3rd fir apt. ull, Barbers Clean, neat, responsible per- 
$300. Fully frnshd except son to shr 3BR apt. Must like 
BR, Barb, ROSLINDALE rmate 2BR dogs. nr Orange line, 
MALDEN, F prof for a no 
2BR. ww. dd. w T, preng.$400/mo + Uti, incl 6p, ask for Scott 
amens. $500/mo 42.4558, heat 323 SOMEAVILLE, nr Davis Sq, 
1-901 SALEM, prof GM 28 sk same prof M sks similar to shr 
N. nr T. nice furn/unturn, spac 2BR off-st pkng 
prof F 27+, +m smk/pets, $400. 776-5441 
11/1, pkg. smoke OK. 741-1687 SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts, 1M 
SOMERVILLE, 10 min wk to No a saipeta, Pret music 
pets. 
MALDEN, rmmtto shigspac Borer & Harved Sq,2M&1F to TV. $300+8, 776-3980 
pincer & shopng, Main utils. Avi Tin $315/mo+ Tufts, sk 
t, $300+ 321-4786 M/F 28+ to shr spacious 
MEDFORD. TMI for SOMERVILLE 1F non- . Off-st pkg, hdwd firs, 
in ist fir, w smoker 21+ needed fr coed $350+ util. 77 
on Bus ine, house nr Union no 
room, on preh/yrd, W/O $217 776-971 SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts, prof 
avi a} nosmk/pets. F sks F 25+ to shr 
$362.50+. Barry 391-6452 SOMERVILLE 1 Harvard beaut. mod kit & bath. 
grad stu sks 2 people or a basemt, nr T. N 


SOMERVILLE nr Porter, 


NU. lovely SBR from $265 
htd. Sander RE, 864-8772 


424-8215 Ive msg 


WATERTOWN,1F sks 1F 
sq 
WATERTOWN, trmmt to shr 
furn 5Aim apt w/GWM. Nr 
$425+ utils. 
wkends, 924-4463. 


Bob eves 


WATERTOWN, 1M sks 


WATERTOWN 2M 1F sk F 
for rm in nwly renov Vict w/ 


- 


WATERTOWN F30+ to 
share w/ F & 2cats on T to 
Hvd Sq, yard, prkg, nice apt, 
$390+, aval now, 


WATERTOWN, 


WATERTOWN SOQ, F 30+ to 

shr 2BR, 2 ba, pkg, a.c., —_ 

xpress & 
$420/mo+, avi 

fons 728-1601, 

(e) 924-9221. Lv msg 


WATERTOWN 
friendly sunny apt, frpic. 
den only 10 tain to 
share w/designer 


tbrm in 4br 
Near train & 128. 


WESTON 
apartmnt. 


891-6771 
WEST ROXBURY, 1M sks 
26) . Pool, 


SOR. 6 
apt 


ROXBURY 
1 roommate for 


No i 
phone 327-168 pet 
WILMINGTON, 2 clean, 
— M/F rmmts to sh 


conv Main st loc, 
+ phone, 
v msg 


consrv land, seprt 
nonsmkr, $110, ine 
is, avi Oct. 862-3072 


$95/wk 666-4130 


SOMERVILLE, room w/ktch 
priv for grad stud or ge. we 
faculty, no smk, nr T, qui 
nghbd $350. 666-5934 


WATERTOWN WRITERS 
HAVEN. Irg peaceful study 
(sep entr, prch) in quiet liter- 
nonsmkg, Hist home. 
wkly/mnthly rates. 926-1637 


3 


RENTALS 


KILINGTON ski house, 
M/F to share 
comfortable ski house, 
jacuzzi, wood stoves, 
-§573 or 782-7323 


moutai. “btwn 


(w) 6 


or 004-6475 


Ski, Ski Ski hse by Kigtn, 
Hot tub, super 
Full/nalf Rick 241-7469 


WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


SUBLETS 


T/ous avail Ise 
newabie, h hw a 
Joe or Chris 254-7559 


ALLSTON condo sublet 5-17 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE 
FOR PLACING 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
iS NOW 
THURSDAY AT 
2:00PM 


BEACON HILL, sunny 2Bdr 
w/ mod kit, no fee, avail im- 
med. $950. Call 367-7115 
after 6. 


BOSTON, sublet 1BR in 2 
BR $420/mo ali inc 
3498 
2BR 2BTH 

Comm ave, WW, 


BID, aval avail Me 


BROOKLINE June 1- F 


housemate wanted 50 
month close to T No smok- 
ing 738-1213 


BROOKLINE, Summer 
sublet June-Aug. AC, 
BTH, 24hr sec, AC 

optional 1120/mo. neg. 


CAMBRIDGE/Porter Sq. 
1BR furnished apt 
from to 

$450/mo 491-5358 


HYDE PARK/Readville, nice 
spcs 2BR /mo, semi- 
frnshd, hdwd firs, sunny, pkg 
inc, 361-8568 


MEDFORD - Somerville, July 
to Aug 14 sublet. $280 for six 
weeks. Room in three bdrm 


be over 21, 


SOUTH BOSTON, 
2Br apt, hrd wd firs, dck, 
dwntwn Boston view, avail 
June-Sept. $800/mo. Call 
Pat 268-0777 


baa END 2 M/F needexd 

to shr ig 2BR apt. D/D, w/w, 
lots of closet space, back 
yard, $275/mo. mid- 
June. For more . Call 
262-9558 


SOUTH END, frnshd lux 
condo, hi 1BR, snny, AC, 
avi $975/mo sec 
dep & ref req. Jana 565-5541 
dy 482-7537 eve 


WATERTOWN, Belmont 
line, seek dependable stu- 
dent or 21+. for own irg rm in 
irg 1BR apt, clean & quiet, 2 
min to T, indry rm, living 
indep F & ca’ 

frnshd, $250 inc all., 
924-7859 


CAMBRIDGE, Hrvrd Sq, 3 or 
4BR apt w/2BTH, 5th fir 


HOMES 


ern kitchen, 
,000. 


only contact Whitehouse 
. Properties at 235-3403 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
Comets 
the Goode place. Leisure 
apt's. Efficiency 2 & 3 BR 
apt’s. Fully furnished. 
Family's weicome. Cail 

brochure 442-2047. 


11/7/89 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


The Phoenix personals; 
what an interes’ concept. 


meeting Boston's best 
eligibles... 


The Guaranteed 
Prone in 
Classited 
Service From 


CALL 267-1234 


Zt 


6861 ‘62 ‘OML NOILO3S ‘*XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


a 
MEDFORD, nr bus lines, 
commtr rail, Tufts, 2M & 1F 
F mmt 24+ for LOOKING 
smokers sunny spcs home w/yrd, APARTME 
Joe 387-4721 Avi 10/1 firs $9184 one 
HAVERHILL, M prof, over util, avi Oct. 395-7197 THE NEW, & 
MEDFORD,Prof nosmok M sny REALE 
seeks M to shr 2br apt nr Ho garage, nr T, Avi imm, CLASSIFIE a 
Tufts $350+ utils + 739-0984, 926-4142 QUICK. E 
GELROSE 3 prof M 
HYDE PARK F nonsmkr , Duplex seeks nonsmkg to shr spcs gee 
ite tor Sbdrm pow w/d 3rd, 1/4 mi to Oak Grove T, rm apt, wid. dw, frpic, pkg, ni 
| $350+, nr 2 cats, cai $2254 1/3 utile, tet & last, 10 wan Sa, 
refs, 3 Wtrtwn Sq, $325. or 
WATERTOWN, 3F/2M seek 
ani 3M/F for spac 8bdrm, 24 == 
no. yr 70. 787-07 
| utils. 846-0111 
cation, washer/dryer, $350+ 
utils, 653-1803 
| 
508-653-6945 
nonsmkr(1 smkr in apt)semi — — 
Ss : JAMAICA veg for 1 rm in sunny apt nr ; 
for 2 bedroom pondside 
apartment. $425 includes SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq, F 
1. 35 sks F 30+ for 2br respons 
cat. $250+ nionsmoker, avail 
mins to T 8 mins to — J 
Arboretum. W/d, porches, ’ 
An Established Furniture Leaderinthe Boston AreaSince 1924 
shr w/1, acrq 
tv 499-7759 
: oop tying. 
keep trying, 522-2255 — — 
JAMAICA PLAIN roomate — 
wanted for large sunny 2BR THE SOFIE 
w/d, no smi s, Ise, — — : ex. Nr 
_~ || TAMAIGA-PLAIN, avi in | 
nice 3 BR apt, nice porch & Twin Complete 149.99 
tons of sun, nr T & stores, 179.99 
0), 
_ AMPLE PARKING ADJACENT TO STORE, NO SPECIAL ORDERS 
hshid $344+ 522-624 effective thru Oct. 7 1989 or at stock depletion = 
4 RAINCHECKS...DAILY 10-8; SAT. 10-5:30; SUN.1 
is 
—— LEXINGTON, frnshd rm. — 
Belmont Nd corp, B/D. 
1 Prof F/M 28+ to shrindep, 
VACATIC 
wanted to share WATERTOWN 
27+ t0 she newly renvid = FUN INT 
. 2bdrm apt, 10mns frm H sq, Furnished 3 bed ative, 
HEND, we seekarmt  $400+ util, 924-4432 front villa avail 
ease commitment for WATERTOWN, prof F. 24. 
st, last & 1 month sec F ee 
$410 a mo. cise to F 22-30 to shr spac 2Br 
T. 267-6231, ask fun Br avail It wanted 
shr apt must 
must be fun ht hw WATERTOWN, quiet 
$375 ‘call’ Bruce M/F rmmt for bth apt w/trp, ATTENTION SKIERS 
: very prvtrm, prchs, yrd, safe Skiers i 
area, nr buses, non-smkr. seasonal 
MPSCOTT, Looking for $460 avi immed 923-3430. KILLINGTON wT es 
Mts to shr 1 family cated on Ra! 
muter rail availimmed WATERTOWN, sk prof F 4 min from 
$350 unfurn and $400 2 BA apt No Peek, 1 min wik to exciting 
utits.Call 581-3301 Sleeps 14, 2 full ba 
FIELD Prot christian: kitch. 
seeks F to shr w/frpic, & more. 11/1-4/30. if : 
rain, town & 128. Kenging the fire 
827 hot wild nights LOOKING 
HAM, 2 BRS in a 4 BR great spring skiing, it's ae 
290-each, heat inci, nr all up there. Ressrve your APARTMEN 
eis, quiet nghbrhd, — share today. For detailscon- OR CONDOM 
891-7987, lv mssg. (w) 321-7500 THE NEW, E 
pref nonsmkr, 
95. 647-1938 ive msg — 
5 HAM, resp M/F, 25-35 ee 
w/ 2 indep Ms, On Rob — 
oft-str storg, N 
$305+, or 
: 4 
303 a all, avi now. 
Ski house shares avi at Kill- 
1/2 share, $800 full share. s 
n For more info call 646-0660 
Ss is 
~ | HOUSE-ST most cont 
avi in ski people. T 
hse on Mt. Ad. 10 min to proaches t 
g kit, hdwd, $375+ eves 471-6566 tionships 
buses. Cooperatively owned Coupes Homey, © sir gh-te 
house seeke M/F 27+ who Inman Sq. EZpkng, nr ~ 
want to live with group, 
share food, chores, mainten- SOMERVILLE,1 M,1 F seek ag 
ance. Beautiful house/yard. —_hsemt for irg 3 br. F pretered 
Costs reasonable. No smok- overlooks grt locat 
ing.483-1796. $300 
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OWF 


pe Fi cially secure. 
aires relationship w/ similar 


SWF 33 male 
for tifelon friend- 
ship/romance. music, 
books, theatre, travel, 
tennis. 8688 (exp 


PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


Selected By The Phoenix for creati 


and Personal G Call Greeting. Ads selected as " 


awarded an extra 


extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 


PIANIST WANTED 


SW\M, true gentleman, seeks attractive woman who 
plays the piano, for relationship. Am an engineer, 
60's (look younger). Love music, arts, ocean, travel. 
3596 (exp 10/18) 


WOMEN 


1 
bean, student. Enjoys mov- 
ies, nature, outdoors, 


taneous, romantic. 
SM 30+ for ag 


25 
no- for 
8750 (exp 1074) 


To respond to a Personal Ad 
with a @ dial 
1-900-456-2255 
from a touch-tone phone 
(99¢ a minute) 
Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 


| 


(exp 10/25) 


affectionate 
Interests include cities, mu- 
. books, food, ocean, 
wildlife. Seeks witty, 
educated, non-smoking, 
successful professional 
S, M la 


friendship/relationship. 


fessional 

Jewish “Tom dae 

13(exp10/4) 

Attractive, slim, — & (D) 


i 


well-built S' 
35, Rad skiier, local actress. 


cuisine Pe have ever 


Beautiful, SJF, 20's seeks 
professiona 
fonstip 6808 (exp 10/11) 
Jewish biond sks 45+ 
Box 875 
019459R8697(exp 10/3) 
Bright, 


talented, sensitive. 
DWF, slim, 
curvaceous, 
brunnette, 
personal growth, very 
42, seeks non- 
non-cat allergic male, 5'1 
who's 
, sensual, 


motivated, intense 
strong-willed, 
humorous. 
term, 
02140 2: 3556 | (exp 10/4) 


8484 (Exp. 9/20) 


Dancing liberal, OF, 52 
ing for 
(exp 10/11) 


DF, 40, creative, indepen 
dent, responsive, plays 
seeks warm inven- 
, humanistic men who 


love classical music. O 
8845 (exp 10/11) 


great guy who values 
courage, honesty, 


ova) 
3768 (exp 10/4) 


OJF ful, attractive 37 
100 bs, bi/br, lived 
n vegetarian, 
nons! 


S(J)F, well-educated, 

-beat & fun seeks 

intelligent, directed, in- 
i, Out 


Thai food, and laughs #® 
i ai 

3595 (exp 10/25): 

SJF, 31, politically left, 


man of 
humor, 


Petite, SWF 


engaging, Seeks nner 


offbeat films, rock 'n’ 


Family man 40's 
= mother 
month old Sted’ witty alec: be 
well educated 
wey 

spirited, play- 
ful F 39, nurse, » pho- 
vegetarian, progressive, 
Nove. 


to share the 
/11) 


Interests: dance, 
ation. Seeks fit, 


Garlic! (exp 10/4) 


5238 


o 


= 
= 


8849 (0 (exp 10/11). 
SWF, 25, cute, professional, 


attractive college 
WM, 24-32, #0 
3590 (exp 10/25). 


SWF, 27, tall, attractive, 

, humorous, seeks in- 
tilligent, 
but deep ™P8740(exp10/4) 
SWF, 29, Seeks attractive 


30-35. Sensitivity a 
Likes music, 
art, night clubs. i 87: 


SWF, 30's, striking, fit, 
funny, left, 


‘er /photograph/ex 
Cambridge 
02142 

SWF, 32, slim, 


fessional seeks 


SWM for good conversa- 
tionalist, for antiques/flea 
markets, home- 


3 


apples. (exp ana, et tes 


229 


aye 
43 


tionship. Picture 
preciated. CF 8746 (exp 10 4) 


Artistic and 


very intelligent, 
healthy, ing, 


SWF, 28, athletic, petite, fun 
loving, attractive, pro- 
fessional looking for attract- 
i Photo. 


serious re- 

lationship. Enjoy hiking, 

quet eve 5°2 

ies, . 'm §'2, 

Box 

1169, Littleton MA 
01460-07 


secure happy. 
35-45, 


into ‘owth and 
nee to: Box 
1581 Waltham, MA,02154 


SWF, 24, nonconformist, 


, tomboyish, (non- 
driver) i 


5 architecture. 
Write to: Box 28192, 
, Ri 02908 


SWF 33. pate, Renovresqve 
Enoy tims, pho 
Sook, British 
on please. Box 1886, Cam- 
. Box 
MA 02238 @@ 3562 
(exp 10/18) 


SWF 20, student, 
literature, Russian, New 
Age, seeks: SWM, 21-26, 
sincere, honest, sensitive. 
Write PO Box 1791 Norton, 
Ma. 02766. 


A WONDERFUL NEW 

DIMENSION TO PLACING £ 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND — 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN | 


YOU'LL GET RESPONSES _ 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR _ 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY — 


MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 


c 


- - - THE BEST 


a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


to a Phoenix 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads 
remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after — last appear in the Phoenix) You can immediately er to that ad 
by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your ws cone call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office af 267-1234. 


SF, 25, attractive, quiet, as- SWF, 36, -teacher, 3 

desired for an inheated variety, tennis s, C 
« sire to awake in your arme humor, traveling. 
me Attractive Asian F, 22 seeks BEAUTIFUL NEW TO BOSTON. SF 26, seeks revealing lette a 
oe WM for possible rele- ARTISTIC Stunning, sexy, from playful, funny, creative 5 
tionship 440228 Some. DJF, 35, petite, vibrant, sen- 28, Kim Basinger stand-in _ieft, self-aware, upbeat 
pe “| uy rville, MA 02144 sual, comical, multifaceted for latest flick. Friends on the balanced man 25-33. 0 225 
Prove a point. Wite. Don't : 
relationship that includes in- 
Nice timate conversation, exotic courage for conversa. 
~~ ~~~ educa’ tems: tion, exploration m 
25-32 5859 (exp 10/11) cherishing. 8804 (exp 
goog tends, nudge, JF 44 
mor, easy conversation, SWF 38, loving, attractive, 
tennis, movies, ‘and quiet Silly. sometimes. stubborn, non-conformist, supportive, 
evenings at home. Attracted loves arts, travel, quiet even- % 
to a happy, stable, mature, seeks caring funloving ; 
man. Please urban & mountain walks for committed rela- 
mantic, zest for life and enclose returnable 10/ al talks, 8681 (exp 
and of Ad people. Likes the arts, travel, = 
ersonal Call Ad of the SECON Sir pump. 
ive midifie man “Dw in- ti and’ successful, seeks pro- 
heart - te for friendship, travel, or fessional SJM, 35-40, non- ay 
8686 (exp 10/4) smoker, with no ties. Box 
emotionally savvy, and most finer things inte’ interests The Phoenix personals, 189 Melrose 02176. 
all, real. Let's explore are: home, the theater,BSO, what an inter concept.  SJF seeks professional male 
Write Box 325, antiques, reat food, fine This is probably safest, life. ygoing, adventurou 
. rville 02143 wine, etc. Becking wealthy — most controlled way to meet available! Write to: P.O. Box me 
male counterpart.Looks are people. The creative ap- 2238, Cambridge, MA 02238 
not important, just be over proaches to developing rela- 
photographer, recently tionships byte personal i 
moved to dream home itless--this 
dredging the ber scene,” “high-tech”, “80's” method of 
seeks mature, worldly meeting Boston's best po 682, Sudbury MA or 
wend, un-jeded. honest, eligibles... 
can make me laugh as on. political WF, 36, seeks intelligent, 
4 sp listen to | considerate man for friend- 
NH 03838 Rockin’ long-haired female, a: 
20's, seeks similar Stud 
citement loves dancing, travel, etc. 
36-42. Love movies, on Seeks similar gentieman for 
4 out, some sports a friendship/relationship. 
theater. | am attractive and 30+ Write with proto to: Box 645, 
seek a lasting relationship. mous relationship — Methuen, Ma 01844 
hair would be nice, Seeking 
great sense of humour,easy townred 
_ ing but secure. | like voluptio 
HASING camping, in — 2 
or is there a special gentie- ling, coo} 
Be man who is strong enough to ore drop me a line. ing and | : 7 a 
— Le gentle yet consient 7 (exp, 10/4) a 
Who is looking for a rela- Bubbly, student, old wien to read your 
res tionship with a sincere, at- fashioned, SWF 20 seeks idea of hell? DWE, 30's, well- _— — ar 
tractive, creative DWF. Ifthis urban tour guide for fun read, slender, attractive, SE 
is written for you, and you You're witty, passionate 
203577 (exp 10/17) smoker with beautiful sou 
Lady Soul seeks bieck male great, gates. ( 
ecru. of substance, passion and 8693 (exp 
fun. 0 5842 (exp #11) 
10/4) 
/ 
personal ad 
D 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 
TEN WORDS ARE FREE, 
WITH NO ADDITIC 
CHARGE FOR THE 
{ 


. 26, 5° 10, 130 Ibs, 
bright, attractive, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, 

un- 


conventional hates bar 
iting scene, and 


escapist amuse- 
ments seeks inteliectual 
, 30-35. Box 708, 

02066 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 


educated SWM 
6'+@P8705(exp 10/3) 
SWF mid 40's seeks = 


ing, sensitive, 
cove WM. Traveling, the arts, 


(exp 10/11) dent woman for formal balance. 68” SWM enjoys 
on ,andcas- hiking, sailing, flying, tra 
Willowy, refined, evenings the fire- dining out, in, 
ealth-con 
YOU CAN and secure. 1298 Boston 
RESPOND TO __ 2801 (exp 10/11) - Artistic, leftist, 35, guitarist, 
PH hes 50's emtrepreneur . social worker, spiritual, 
ADSFROMTHE = 10/11) 8844 (exp 10/11) 
FOLLOWING 82". 220ibs, very muscular, SWM 21 seeks SWF for 
AREA CODES: physically Box 414 

617, 508,413 & 401. _ iit, attractive, MA 01451. 
for monogamous rela- Assertive strong-willed 
head (exp 10/11) by = 
ual SWM 
SEEKING mance/permanent rela- 


Bachelor, handsome, 

brilliant 

44, seek: pro- 

fessional idealist/activist, 

21-35, for career 

matrimony/ children, 
wered 


eyes and dark bionde hair. | 
am an ivy grad, somewhat 
new to Boston with a career 


Computer professional, 
lifornian, 32, 


MUSIC DANCE ART 
Progressive py 
woman 
sincere, 30 


has, Penny met Type. 


for frien female relation: 

(exp 10/4) (exp {exp 10, 4) 
Handsome, SBM seeks Maniac, fit & slim, high-tech, 

or Spanish for _ international, fascinated by 

8725 non-western cultures, mu- 
| 
exp 
Franks, Move, Set Muse. 10/25). 

. 26 wonders if woman Man, single parent, 37, seek- 
have a zest for stuff like this woman from 37-40. @ 
01192 (exp 10/11) 

CLEARHEADED Man with mind of an en- 
male, 40, seeks articulate and feet of 8 dancer, 
affectionate, adventurous highly intelligent, 

. open-minded, stable, charm- 
female for — attractive woman 
4 and 5'8". I'm 31, am- 
employed, still crazy after all nseitish, philosophical, 
these years. You're stil nendeome of hi-tech 
bright-eyed business. O 3545 (Exp 
Box 457,” Cambridge 10/11) 
—— ‘ 3560 (exp 10 4) 


Muscular W Wanted, 
attractive athietic SWM 


7 Pt. Bold $8.75 
15 Letter Limit 


9 Pt. Bold $10.00 
12 Letter Limit 


i USE THIS. FORM TO PLACE YOuR! 
FREE Personal Ad*with FREE Personal Call 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 


family and love of life are ; A teddy bear, 59, needs af- ‘ i Soa ee would love to 
trim culturalty-liter-  fectionate | big-hearted seeks 8811 (exp 10/11) 
SWE Fides on my motorcycle tor 10/11) preciate. You, Success? playing Gancing. Arts, dining, interesting con. 
we of the 8778 (exp 10/11) picking, harvest fairs and working class man, choice F tor romance Professor who enjoys exotic ing ‘he ‘Death 0 5852 Sensitive 
pursuit mountain-view picnics. seeks fit, progressive, 5848 (Exp 10/4) travel, films, scuba, (Exp 10/11). for friendship or 
spirit innonsmok- 22 SWM student, hand- Dress warm. No and his work, is for Women from other cultures 
ing, some, witty, affectionate, users, please. @ 0 8567 45, to share future with. BLUE MALE you. Letter/photo, 2980 24 and 6ft with normal build. 
(exp 10/4) dating/romance. P.O.” Box 10/1") 64". 172, blond hair 29. non-conformist 
thietic MD, 29 SWM seeks eyes, . movies, 
San 8594 (exp 10/4) has an ft, bright  iningout movies, andweat. Seeks female, 25-31, for NICE 
fond ME 24 SWM. tall, slim, attractive. | SWF (exp 10/11). ing lady @ queen All 8758 (exp 10/4) ona SITUATION 
(exp sensitive, photographer Attracti yo M looking pO Box 601 DWM, 35, seeking partner with 
seeks SWF to do stuff with, Active, enthuastic, for spaecial lady 28-36 for wa 01907, @ (exp ‘for ; + t, and tional. C) 2260 (exp 10/4) a sense 
Tall, alluring, (40 5833 (exp 10/4) Swi and possibly 149/11), pleasure 8820 (exp 
SWF) U into 59" shape seek more, 830, 10/11 If you are an attractive, sen- attractive, in- 
Jazz and arts seeks 25, WM, 6'1", attractive, Blue collar guy, 39,57" SF under 30 and 
progressive, tall, hip, travelled, intelligent, pote to powell Attractive, athletic, SWM, 26, highbrow a. ¢ wl DWM youthful 47, cute would like to chance a i, and slightly 
articulate man any color.) —siderate, seeking Dancing, music, travel, Pro- Jazz, etc) seeks and Gn rete 
blonde, former model, 26 SWM_ tall, slim, hand- (exp 10/4 Brown-Eyee-Deeply aware, soulmate 8825 chested iM 5°7", woman who would never in a 
professional 10/4). tran tonal, warn D 5832 (exp 10/4) “hope that you will 
“Swe ‘relationship. PO Box Cially secure, comfortable, intelligent. handsome, this is all quite 
A. Creative, My Lynn, MA 01903, 8721 very pretty, trim, funny, creative, pro- 5817 (Exp 
successful man seeks interests are theatre, arts, (exp 10/4). wholesome woman 26-35. toosionel. « -beat, SWM, 10/11) 
(exp 10/4) 25-35) for scuba, urally pretty, soul- mate 
p ) compa- dancing, woman-child. Box 244 @ 8459 (exp 10/4) 34. Old 
It's time for you mothers to arts, (exp 10/4). restaurants. Boston area hair, blue music lover, Watertown 02272. 8485 musician 40, active  guirky, artistic, 
ters & Daycare with fall on © (exp 11/1) te, seeks SF Cherche femme fran- wit, 511", in | shape. —_—share...sai good con- te — 
, writer, off-beat, un same eae a Seeks interest- sensual WF for ri 
Service section sious, liberal, A first-born SWM, 36, 5°9 25-35 ans, avec on versation, bad jokes, times. 
in LifeStyle is your directory. some, clever, seeks attract- college English teach atractive F 26-45. POB 39, rising? 62,,Manchesier MA 01944 
i drup-Wreo ertet ive humorous, in- rm woman OA SPECIAL GAL cuisine, en ar, etc. Je MA 02174 6781 (exp 10/11) 
formist ‘SF 23-30 8815 _ attract. 8819 (exp 10/11) ractive suis (Ph.D). en- ‘(exp 10/11) 
dred 30-40. 8680 advertising professional, treprenant, non-con- Geodiookin Intelligent, nice, Jewish looking 
(exp 10/4) (exp 10/11) SWM 29, tall attract.  5'8", 145, with character formiste, Wnguiste, 9 Box American man, 38, seeks in- 3623 (exp 
Vv 29 SWM, 6’, 180, blue eyes, ive with off beat liberal sym- down to earth, sincere turier, ans. Qui etes bg Boston, A 02117. . intelligent, Or- 10/1 
pot ffectionate. athletic, pathies, like good conversa- sense of iental 
Y io ; west, jonal, seeks tion, film, books. Seeks fit seeks Handsome, expatriate woman for friends 
good men abound. but Trance, relationship.” relationship. P3958. (exp special quality for long term. Prof Bibs, Box 2029. Cambrid finding park 
3586 (exp 10/25) 10/4) exist anymore. handsome, blue eyes 02238, 8704 (exp 10/4 create. woman cambridge, seeks 
hair, Confident bur not AWESOME MAN seeks swf 08748 company o anractive Hand life 2261 sodical SJF with well-turned 
polished, successful ex- DWM or spanish lady, 18-30 for fema int dates and 33, conte, ankle and twinkly smile. 
eneur 4 dpe Attractive SWM 22 looking a Let's explore Bos- . Like to go to the Brattle? J . Box 1779 
;, Funny, but not movies, friendship rela- seeks spirited articulate 
tennis. 8602 (exp @ 8764 10/4) ‘for long-term loving rela. On together. Age, race un- Film Discussion Club needs Cambridge, 02238 
but not angelic. tonship. tionship. What's inside of important. 3544 § women. 8837 (exp 10/11) 
Adventurous, but not Ambitious SWM 34 seeks is what counts. @ (exp 10/11) Brookline 02146. @® 8789 
Warm indepen- dangerous. Seek slim working woman to trade lexp 1 10 —_—- 
dent OWF 47, seeks tal, {able woman, 28.88 for for mutual fun and profit. 
soulmate. x 
10/4) 8726 (exp /4). 


*FIRST 10 WORDS......... 
i If you wish, you can select from one of the following 
OPTIONS 


f ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA 
1 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75 


; © YESI, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service 
| I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
\ immediately upon receiving my security code. 


FREE! 


FEE * 


SUB TOTAL 


SERVICE 
i ® Service fee is for mail-ins and ads placed 


Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads 


piaced on Fridays and Mondays. 
I Multiply by number of weeks ad runs 


©) NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ 
Service 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 

(1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
0) MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT. ACCEPT 


$ 
$ 
$ YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 
$ 
NAME 
$ PHONE 
$__5.00 
ADDRESS 


Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain 

self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. ade 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 

CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
OR CALL 267-1234 


under that age. 


STATE 


ZIP 


» 


wt 
usiag OVISA CAMEX, onl 8:30 am - § 
ACCT # EXE DATS SIGNATURE 


6861 ‘62 ‘OML NOILO3ZS XINSOHA NOLSO8 3HL 


- 


— 
f & 
woman 
for romance. (exp 
lot of self-absorbed 
Careerists. | have success Ate 
and fun at the same time, = 
"10" and 165 Ibs with bls WM. B® 35/3 (exp 
— APPEARANCE OF THE 
Southeastern MA. - 
SWE attractive slim well like to share her life. Please 
send info, photo. 
oo ROMER.MOMAN 
| 
4 
| 
- 
I = 
| 
| 
a 
| CATEGORY 
i 
j 
~ 
| 
HEADLINE AT $10.00... 
I OFFICE HOURS: 
| am - 6 pm 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 29, 1989 


PERSONAL CALL 
ADS FROM THE 
FOLLOWING 
AREA CODES: 
617, 508, 413 & 401. 


4] 
HF 


3858 


Protessional, 47, SWM 26, fun , in . 29. Pro- 
SELF EMPLOYED, liberty. Seeks . Does your vision of life in- SWM 34, attractive, honest, jess owner with an open slender lady for travel, city _tor/ te ng hewn 
STRONG FAMILY ing feminist. Box 328, distant Norizons and affectionate, (WBCN), trave’, mind, high standards and @ end fun theatre, film, literature, ski 
personal exploration? Do (homeowner--paid for),  jover of life, seeks happy. 

, CONSIDERED , 50's, cute, ex romance, relationship, warm ‘ ic pro- : 

GOOD LOOKING, LAID tas, fun, funny, kindly, bicycling, hiking, skiing, 10/19) } news 
athletic, non-sexist. This prysicaly dynamic. Student of human ironies, mance. 8752 (exp 10/4) BF ne, 

BE CONSIDERED A racudas ai. enterprise of building a car- tions behind what is Dany him to ROLLING music, glamorous, athletic, in- 
cultural Japan, SWF 23-29 who 
OLD cohol, or sx addicts.0. ing relationship with an . writer, STONES concert. trospective 
LITTLE 3579 (exp ful 
8701 (exp 10/11). world traveller and in- soon, @® 8751 is wishful for a loyal gentie- 
FASHIONED. IM LOOK- g S/DF, 22-32. De- driven to create. 10/4) 10/18) men m 
Y rogressive, unconven- ion, interests and, if Seeks restless i Photo/short re- 
ag tional, handsome, humorous you tke, a returnable photo. woman of ideas. SWM, 26, 60". 16018, Dende somary. Phd in: w/same. Box 193 
SWM 39, seeks com- co sees (exp 10/11) dress requested. POB brown hair, blue eyes, hand- hit hy, 6 tly re- 
ATE, WARM HEARTED, ssionate woman. 441397, Somerville 02144 some, fit, degreed, veers in 02146. (exp 10/11) 
ATTRACTIVE AND FUN . (exp 10/4) SOUTH SHORE | (exp 10/11). po ge curious, active Europe, currently a : 
TO BE WITH. | HOPE I'M Successful tall stim. engineer. interests: writing, way ‘3g yrs in excellent 
NOTASKINGTOO —to nis yoursre protessional 29 ameteur redo, brown hair, 
MUCH.IF YOU THINK A attractive, good-natured, SWF. Slightly overweight —SWM. 30. 200Ibs, eyes, spiritually strong; flex- 
but woman jess hair, tor a Seeks lady, ible with inter 
RELATIONSHIP WITH young F 19- share life's offerings. Me- inan 17 @ 8753 (exp _ single female who likes the kindred spirit with similar ing: 
light-hearted sober, romantic, non ts. photo Seek 
ME COULD HAVE ty smoker. You- intelligent, fit, 1074) CAMPING; ase. (exp 10/4) ‘Tesh and 25-35 
etc a SWM 35 (secure fences around down to earth 
bachelor). Prefer se- Phone. possible. the house? Send response Sw, 40, seeks SF Vor mate. 
DON’T HESITATE. refindependant t . tractive, ’ to: P.O. Box 103, , @ 8732 (exp 10/4) 
LETTER cure/independant type P.O. Box 1082, West fessional and overall RI enweider fan to 
DROP ME A woman. Hanover MA 02339 #8478 vulture, seeks other October concert 
WITH SOME INFO or call 8769 (exp 10/11) (exp 10/4) educstied | similar-atyle SWM. 30's Technical worker 41. 67°, 200 Ibs. 175, 
emale adventuresses n fi -looki 
YoU SJM, 27, intelligent, interested in circulating spied cheracter charm, wa secure & attractive, enjoys humor 
ALSOAPHOTOIFYOU my dreams: sleek, fessional, sensitive, tra-  ton’s better events, cultural seeks balanced ( Python), 
WOULD LIKE, SO WE ditional yet progressive. into places and nightclubs in the 8798 (exp 10/11) 
COULD AT LEAST terlous, smile. pretty. sn etwactwe, crestve. 8786 SWM. 31. straight and clean SW suburbs. 8835 (exp . 8710 (exp 
TALK AND POSSIBLY beat. Any (exp 10/11). seeks slim S 25-96 for 10/11) _ _—:10/4) 
MEET. MY NAME IS . skin. Me: SWM, bra exp backrubs, friendship & clean = Professional, SWM, 50, PWF wanted by Prof M 
GREG. PO BOX 72, 38, 61". lean, athletic. 28, decent educated Noe compa: 
NEEDHAM MA, 02192 smart. responsible, un- mensch, loves outdoors. nonsmoking, trim for nionship. @6707(exp 10/3) 
IF conventional, Seeking simiar warm- ang rak & rol | 32, college grad, suc- ting, 
YOU DON'T WANT TO ng. hearted soul. @ 3594 ful in career, seeks ‘ationship. South Shore Wealthy. 
WRITE PLEASE LEAVE 10/4) 10/25) Calvin & Hobbes, and Step- SWE 16-22 You apg 
hen King. Looking for an prom om ped . music, sports, travel, 
AMESSAGE WITHTHE SBM, 28, seeks SWF for 29, seeks Sweet, cute and are tired SWM 5'8" Mediterranean 1+. 2 
BEST TIME TO CALL. tellectual, arnstic SUF 24-32. cuddly SWF with similar —_apperance financialy secure 10/4) 
THANKS AND TALK TO (exp 10/18) * @ 8795 (exp 10/11) or 3593 We 
YOU SOON. @ 3540 SJM, 30, works second fun-fun-fun tilt, (well, you (exp 10/18) P referably with share 
EXP SBM 38, jovial Falstaff. | seeks similar F Box 324. know therest). Phone, photo tractive, rich ¢ ir. Bright smile, travel with Non-smoker WM, 
10/4) dynamic, and cul- Swampscott MA 01907 and and/or heathy mind and fody. 70 in excellent 
PIANIST WANTED Seeks female for com- senousinote. S86 10/25) 
ANTASTIC DANCER cexp 10/11) seeking easygong female. 205 ibs, seeks WWM, 27, NH, seeks Prof WF 
the piano. tor relationship, 3578 (exp 10/18). pew’ 21" Sowerbost seeks SWM, 20's. seeking down earth pretty ay, 
female term sense intelligent. 
59". dining, (exp 10/4). humour who enjoys ro- 10/4) 
Scean, travel. C3596 185. would like to meet SWF fr iship and love 8623 musician into 170s, at. \ravel, WM 45 wishes to meet warm 
(exp 10/18) ing, and (exp 10/4) avant-garde tractive professional with soso 10/11) : and caring black female 
Pleasant looking WM 40's loved: @P 08793 (exp  SJM late 30's. 66". pro- classical/underground working class roots seeks (exp must be sincere age unim- 
souks with 10/11) fessional, seeks fit, attract- "@S dark in SWM MD. Metaphysics euite 
fun personalt likes to ive. quality woman. @ 8818 che, restiess intellect. May share similar author, seeks young old- quincy, MA CEt68 
stulf BOX 193 SOM, Gesign protessional, (exp 10/11) . cynical humor, dreamy senti- alues/ SWF, east euro- Wain 40's junior high 
Harwichport Ma 02646 ments, seeks deep. alluring, Sense of compassic ancestry. very teacher. rion-amoker 
minded, un- but happy. unconventional Female for . ireverent sense of | et's get 2 
Want same in woman under clubs, movies. art humor, folk music, 5845 (exp 10/4) 


Professional, SWM, 30 
Ss similar SWF, 


WF, artistic, 
obscure, humorous, arme- 
nian? @® 8685 (exp 10/4) 


mantic, 22-26, rela- 
ip B® 3570 (exp 10/3) 


pretentious, creative, 
passionate, with subliminal 


sense of humor. Seeks SF 
that likes innerself of man 
and enjoys 


Seeking 
19-24, no 


Single ic male seeks 
female exercise/joggin: 


(exp 10/11). 


40. @® 8696 (exp 10/4) 
SM 28, 6'3"’, 195, easy go- 


. dining out. Seeks SF 
with similar 
@ 8780 (exp 10/11) 


conversations, 
8836 (exp 10/11) 


SWM. 25.) only want a 
woman to love and love me 


back. Letter, phone, Box 
4618, Westboro, MA 01581. 


Somewhat un- 
conventional SWM 22 needs 


sweet unpretentious very 


SWM, 25, professional, well- 
educated, articulate, seeks 


beautiful, capricious woman 


w to Cambridge, s. 
say. @ 3572 (exp 10/11) 8768 (exp 10/11) 
SWM 25 seeking SWF 18-29 
sensuous’ frendship, t 
companion wanted for 2- sobriety and romance. &® 
wn 30 8822 (exp 10/11) 
year Must be 26, certifiably brilliant, 
classically handsome, ur- 
bags bane, ivy-mensch, seeks 


and some no- SWM professional 40 enjoys 
tion of spirituality. #0 8757 outdoor activities seeks in- 
(exp 10/4) " health conscience 
woman around 308866 
SWM, 36, 5'8", blue collar (exp 10/11) 
worker, smoker, likes mov- 
ies, sports, holding hands, SWM tail attractive seeks 
geet evenings at home. SWF 23-30 for potential rela- 
ks attractive single tionship.@8702(exp10/3) 
oman, 25-35, for a sincere 
lasting monogamous f Tail, handsome, SWM. 
tionship. Someone who likes = Graduate engineer. very 
to spend a jot of time successful, 185ibs, sin- 
together and is willing to try = cere, sensitive. seeks 
a serious one-to-one rela- geous young s 
tionship POBox 1702 
Jamaica Ma 021 d ring op- 
SWM, 36, seeking un- portunity. Please send 
conventional offbeat, for photo. 2258 
conforming, size +, 
Smoker 8816 (exp 10/11) Truck driver,. 31, works 


21-35. P.O. Box 8283, Bos- 
ton 02114. @ 8718 (exp 


SWM, 36, seeks F. Warmth, 
inspir 


ation, laughter, sex, 
family? 2 8761 (exp 10/4) 


honest women, 5646 
(exp 10/4) 


10/11) 
WM seeks redhead or 


meetings at Natick “Mal 
area? C) 1194 (exp 10/11) 


books, languges 

ted F to spend time 

with. 8743 (exp 10/11) 


3 


a 


| 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


SEEKING 

MEN 

33 Strawberry blonde. 
amber eyes, 6'1"', slim built, 
very attractive. tive 


ii 


3|8 
o 


NOTICE TO 
PERSONAL CALL 
ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE 


ECORD YOUR 
REETING NOW. 


YOUR VOICE IS 
WHAT THEY'RE 
WAITING FOR 


ALL 742- 


RESPOND 
PERSONAL 


RIGHT NOW 


POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 


DIAL 


1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 


be . 
Women like being sensual. 
; Don't let the man make ail er 
excitement and take ail 
ask me out 
10/11) a 
YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO 
PHOENIX 
x 
LOOKING FOR AN ee 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM 7 
THE NEW, EXPANDED | a 
REAL ESTATE a 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
LESBIAN 
q 
— counts. Quiet weeknights 
— and variety on weekends. : 
_ ing vies. Needham area. Are you the 
Professional SBM, 26, car- theater, outdoors, movies, attractive, sensual! soulmate 
ing, honest, unique, attract- and quiet times, for friend- for 
ive, nonsmoker, loves danc- _ship/relationship. No racial preciat (Exp. musician whose affection, 
Movies, beaches. Seeks ups! @ © 8677 (exp — sensitivity and under- 
10/11) standing remain inen- 
sincere. lady, haustable resources. |'m 
Professional single white 8799 (exp 10/11). between the ages of 18 and Ff 
or divorced white lemale 23 4 EWISH? books, languges bicycle rid- 
to 35 for long term reia- Gentile or Jewish Kate for 
possible mar- dramatic romance, mar- with. 8743(exp 10/4 friends. 
ond tips Have busy scned. age, OF. Book. Suite, 170 35-45ish ; 
Main Waltham 02254 FALL ROMANCE for friend- | . 
portunity presents itself. WM_ teacher 34 61 into 
pas aller women more than wel- 
come. 5854 (exp 10/11) — an 
« 
q 
f 
° 


30 SOMETHING UDDLE GWM 23, 61, 175 lbs, GWM 29, ‘straight’ GWM to share apt in west M SWM, straight, 510°, 155 Young, WM 
Handsome, GWM, 33, 5°6”, Non. brown/blue, very handsome, fessional seeks new ttlend Los . Moving wel , 155, tbs, late 40's, living alone on 
138, expressive brown eyes, smoker, social drinker. Not intenipont. well built, _ on Cape Cod. @ 0 5835 asap @ (exp 10/11). 30's, sensitive beginner Cape, would like to hear S similar 

body, smart, , much of a winter person , Student (exp. 10/4) seeks slim young guy. Share from (18+) GWM. 188 
movies, weight looking for woman travelling, workouts in home gym. (exp 10/11) fun. 01 
lifting, romance, safe fun. than to help More? honest, WM, 24, 511°, 155. 
similar interests forrele-  Nechua 03088. honest. Not into bers, more good ooking, intellic 8738 (exp 10/4) working out, skiing, pho. SEEKING 
tionship. 8817 (exp om 10/4) Of flife. Accept the challenge? , Masculine, fun, togra conversation, OME 
p GWM. 24, 6'4, Black Nand inteliigent 25 friend”. 8729 
oks 160 tired GWM, 32, 511", 150, in masculine, younger GWM, NICE GUY {exp 10/4) 


you 850 38 tom tor 
counterpart. 
those for whom we have @ 8709 (exp 


SOS Box 1416 Boston 02104. acting and , Clean- 40+ . trier MWF desires PWF to join 
10/11) 10/4) ‘@ 0682 with (exp 10/4) 8708 (exp sheven good shape. | sual 5857 (exp and chars 
ons 
Fun GWM, 27, WENX, many varied interests seeks AR IT, cure, enjoys life while shar- 5855(exp10/11) 
: ’ same or Aa} BUR ALIAN MAN it with others, especially WM, 35, 5'11", 172 hand- 
fit individualist peeking for triend- & ne fat speci | have some, masculine Nice for wel 
Newton m sure ’ . educated 
The Phoenix personals; GBM Student athletic, bus 01420 funny ing, 3 , but (exp 10/11) Very 
Cambridge grad s ter and picture. #08730 W436 511", 170 straight interests, seeks an in- 
concept. likes _ movies, tor GWM 44, 220ibs, would ke 40/4) While being with or after and 
This is probably safest,  versations. and . Seeks ~ lationship. Oo 7 (exp to meet other GM for friend- leaving friends, why be the and appearing pro- _telligent Pye a4 <4 
most controlled way to meet older man for relationship, 19/44) and fun times PO Box “LITTLE GUY third person or alone? Write — woman wing 
people. The creative ap- (3576 (exp 10/18). 745 Andover MA 01810 Big, tail line WM 44, note or make a call. meet 
tic GBM, HIV+, 38, attractive, GWM 26, good looking, 8744 (exp 10/4) ex-serviceman, seeks very nothing to Cali oy 
however all to gain for both wey 0/11) 
are 1/2", 160, creative, GWM early 30's, very short and slim masculine howoves goin for bom tact. C 5812 (exp 9/27) 
truly Gut. WFNX, sports, (ooking. Drown hair. GWM 35 to 50 as friend. My exp 
tech”, “80's” methodof (exp 10/4) art, films, enjoying life. 8’, 195 ibs, straight are esting Romantic, Urban, Modern 
meeting Boston's best 66,156, attractve, Seeks similar, healthy,  Scting and appearing. out. beer, weekend Wigs 10 Playful, 
professional, - for fun. 8643 exp Bear wants to share 
Attractive M, 42, seeks ing, different interests, mance. 3543 Exp 10/5 MESS. AGES 
direction trom well-built sincere, 27,6, 195, br/bl very _sic. Be honest and sincere, MANIN 50's 3555 (exp 10/4) So, Shore PO 
(x ship. tun, etc. seeks youthful GM companion to versatile Box 1636, GMF, Boston MA Brain. 
Boston-North Shore, 1 interests. be between travel 35-45, "PO Box 3604, {exp 10/4) tree, MA 02184 
k 8783 25-35.0 or 0306 seeks friend, age unim- 
old guy who learn wade, share my to, time. (Exp 10/11) portant. 6.173 ibe, young SHE CRIED 
and bie tive in. per ooking other 18-30 and commit PO Box 713, Tewksbury — Check the Arts listings to see 
acting guy 165, (exp 10/05) conceeded jock for friendship. Write to J.P., intellectual, 45, ment.tam trom the Medway where Boston's finest pop 
36, hot, in Body, who wants nothing but 251 W. Central, Suite 120, craves smart (Milford) area! work nights Work nights, tree days, 50. | 
30's for friend- for buddy. attention from cute Natick MA01760 quant masculine friend, ‘m25yrsold5'7" andweigh _— real shape, Suite 170, 
ship/relationship. P.O. Box 147 @ suburban man. South 18-25. @® 8791 (exp 10/11) 165 Ibs and have a Box , Newton Center, ANDY 
1313 Marblehead, MA 6794 Shore. work in Dedham Rt 1 GWM seeks special friend | Ma 02188, @ 6712 (exp (SANDY 
01945. 8689 (exp 10/4) area, lunch could be great mast good looking 10/4) Please contact me. PO Box 
Quiet, ‘boyish lookalike. | am 30, handsome, Harvard ing sincere males be- YOU CAN 1051, White River, Vt. 05001 
Dom GWM 37, 6'1" 220, — iege student enjoys classical brown hair and 155, educated professional. tween ages of 18-29 who are 
seeking slim goodiooking music, art, films. Seeks at- sane. Affectionate, interests wiling to travel and who are RESPOND TO ER ers: 
GWM mid 20's, who is shy, tractive 18-25, Cambridge educated. same. kayaking,windsurfing,skiing, drinking and bar PHOENIX TALKING 
kind, trustworthy, foyal and area. @P 8814 (exp 10/11) 3587 (exp 11/18) foreign travel, wilderness scenes but are willing to PERSONAL CALI 
understanding poseibte rio GWM, 30, handsome, italian, ig as well as reading, make a commitment to get to PERSONALS 
long term relationship. | am, GWM, 23, 6"1 sah oman, - intelligent, Handsome WM, safe. 26, music, quiet even- know each other and build a ADS FROM THE 
straight acting and finan- ooking, . ‘ fessional, seeks sincere dark brown hair, 6'3", 175 ings. Seeking younger romantic relationship on a FOLLOWING VIDEO 5 
with sate, Active considerate, responsable hairy slim body, clean one to one basisonly. Some- Why chance tes? 
home in the person with varied interests men for friend- shaven, discreet, oasy-go- jucated, tall,attractive, one who prefers time spent AREA CODES: The People Network's Video 
a horse racing, seeks similar attractive, in- ship/ . Be ng. normal. Seeks c athletic, straight — alone with each other, if shy 617 413 & interview library lets you see, 
NFL , nautilus, swim- ee conscious, athletic, , discreet, attractive, friend to share sports, travel, or inexperenced and this , 508, 401 hear, and meet ony the 
(Boe west. C1193 8483 (Exp 9/20) 5791 (exp 10/4) 347-9800, 


| VENERAL DISEASES 


EATING DISORDERS 


Anorexia ¢ Bulimia * Compulsive Eating 
group individual 
family therapy 


Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 
492-7843 


MELODY L. BOULTON R.N., M.A. 
PSYCHOTHERAPIST 
Women's issues, intimacy, depression, 
self-esteem, physical & sexual abuse, ACOA 
Individual & Group 
BROOKLINE (617) 277-7833 


LINDA P. SCHMIDT L.1.C.S.W. 
PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


© family issues 


single paren 


Individual and family counseling for: 
pregnancy and “partum issues 
¢ couple relationships 


® pregnancy decision-making 


Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 647-357-5588 
530. TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


VD & AIDS in private medical ofice Dr. David A. Russell 
Dr. Robert Taylor © — 
| 1755 Beacon Street * Brookline 
617-232-1459 General Practice 
y eFAMILY STYLE HEALTH CARE 
WEIGHT OR EATING PROBLEMS e New England's Only Private Practice HIV/AIDS Specialist 
“Paading By appointment. 142 Berkeley Street 
me. 617-247-7555 Boston, MA.02116 
An effective alternative to dieting. A 
group program on compulsive eating. 
PSYCHOLOGY > LOSS 
» BEHAVIORAL CHANGE Coping with the 
Call 661-3727 Pregnancy/Parenting 
GROUPS NOWFORMING - Experience 
Serving the Greater Boston area since 1975. 


ting 


Preterm Health Services 
Gynecological Care * Free Pregnancy Test 
First and Second Trimester Abortion * Tubal Ligation 
Vasectomy * Vasectomy Reversal ¢ STD Treatment 
Mammograms * Community Education 
Call 738-6210 


Preterm | Health Services 
Pa _ | 1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 
Licensed by the Department of Public Health 


N.A. is a non-profit Fellowship 
or Society of men and women for 
whom drugs had become a major 
problem. We are recovering addicts 
who meet regularly to help each 
other to stay clean. There are no 
dues or fees. The only requirement 
for membership is the desire to 
Stop using. 


(617) 569-0021 


A Recorded Message on 
HAIR TRANSPLANTS 


Call 439-5352 and listen! 


You'll hear a quiet word on the latest techniques 
in hair transplation. . . with no obligation. The 
Davis Medical Group's medical director, Dr. Saul 
P. Davis, recently featured on national television, 
is recognized nationally as one of the foremost 
authorities on hair transplantation . 

The results will be quietly understated to appear 
completely natural 


DAVIS MEDICAL GROUP 
WORLD TRADE CENTER, SUITE 400 


Boston, MA 02210 
(617) 4389-5374 


696-2375 | 


South Shore & Brookline 


THE INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Psychotherapy 

¢ Hypnosis 
The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, concentration 
and a wide variety of psychotherapeutic issues. 
Treating individuals & couples. 
Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 


Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Continuing 
Education for the Mass Hypnosis Society 


LZ 


6861 ‘62 HAGW3LdSS ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG SHL 


warm-hearted sks friendship share dinners, lai mu- 
Fun handsome,  Ooking to meet new people 10/10) 5858 (exp 10/11) 
refute it! | am 29 6'5" Euro- 28, enjoy or for one-person that | xp 
4 ean GWM waiting for your Conversation, working out.  can_commit to. (exp GWM 33 masculine, cul- intelligent, trim, adventurer, 
individual - Couples - Group 
Experience & Compassion for = 
Problems with Relationships, 
Early Childhood Trauma 
HOURS BY 876-1379 
APPOINTMENT _ PORTER SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
| Dreamwork Grou 
NARCOTICS | FROM Autumn Past Life 
ANONYMOUS ||} as 
Registering 
& 
4 
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MUSIC & 
THE ARTS 


ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 

could be gr big break! 

Advertise the Phoenix 
267-123 


Actors Studio of 
Scene study, musical 
more! 


Small classes 277-7326 


AS YO! IKE IT 
for December 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


AUDITIONS 


vocal 


all 
Styles, all levels, 
for the professionally 
minded. Sidra Cohn. M.Mus 
423-7462 
1st Prod of orig. musical. Nd 
M(18-60) F(18-40). Sing nec. 
chara types nd: Call 
965-2490 for info. 


Actor's Scene Study: Smait 


ACT SHAKESPEARE 
Study text 
Spiro Veloudos, A.O. r 
Publick Theatre at 
Stage 6wk, call 742-1 


AUDITIONS-Private 
for actors. 
indivi needs 
development. Elizabeth 
Director, Alley Theatre. 
720-0515 


. Alley . Directed 
Helen Wheelock. Cal 
491-8166 for i 


at Talent 


Basic Acting seminars 
wi. Braha 
277-1500 


Celebrity look-a-likes and 
impersonators needed 
617-871-1715 


COMICS-improve Your 
Stand-Up Perlormantn: De- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching, Elizabeth 

. Former 
rector, Alley Theater. 
720-0515 


FAST PACED NEW PLAY! 
Monologes for 10/2-3 
7:30pm at BFVF. 1126 


pag st call 
617-776-3860 


GODDESS GOSPEL 
6-voice close harmony 
muitic’ wom's music. Exp w/ 


HEAD SHOTS 
Mim & Michelove 


7H1- 


“Joseph...Dream Coat" 
10/2 or 10/3 7pm Diam. Mid. 
song 617-861-1868 


"son Prod. 
seeks people for a 


production of @ completely 


length student thesis film. 
Need 3 males & 2 WF in 20's, 
No pay, call 437-7781. 
On-camer@, actin 
seminar w/ NY Gasting direc- 
tor at Ti 


alent . 
Class starting shortly. 
"617-277-1500 


aha. Unique 
Clothing. Great Eastern 
River st 


Camo 


coaching for work 
ing; career ac- 


Stotler (LA) Debra Marranca 
(NY). (617) 739-0544. 


There are plenty 


of leads in the 
Boston Phoenix Classifieds. You'll 
not only find vocalists, but 
instruments, gigs and much more. 
And because the Phoenix covers 
the music scene from classical to 
rock, it's the most comprehensive 
classifieds section in Boston, 

So stop singin’ the blues... 

the Phoenix Classifieds will 

have you changin’ your tune 

in no time. Line Ads: 267-1234 


Study, monologs, acting for 
singers, dancers, teen musi- 
cal. Beg wk of Oct 16, Bates 
ctr,. 731. Harrison. instr 
Mickey Coburn, James 
Beaman info 426-6923. 


DANCE 


RUSSIAN BAL 
CLASSES 
THE A 


8 & 16 TK. $15 P. HRI 
avi/free! 20 $10 pine. 

rms, gear 
wore Studios. 


DRUMMER WNTD 
Vocals, for 12 wk Canadian 
pop. 


tour. Country, 50s-60s 
ate Sct Exparonce Bane 
or Rob 401-766-8742 


Established hard rock band 


fo real tie and a taste for 
human blood! 267-9068 or 
267-7317 


call 
Bassist with good b.u. vocal 
nyrd, hard rock, blues i pao 
J is 

Shore area commitment 
BASSISTWNID. S50 7500 
for inovated artistic funk- days 245-7307 any time ive 
rach bend. some WA. Qoore, msg B. 

om » Violent Fems, 
The Cure & Jazz-funk and 
folk music. Call' 267-0138: 
Bassist wtd 4 ptband, Rock, | country band. in- 
Pop, Blues. BU Voc a plus. . Call anytime, 
BASS & LEAD G. needed:5 gong 
Satility ome te All styles lead up 
spiration. Rock without vocals, Prof attitude, good 
cliche, aspiration without ears, exc. equip. & transp. 
VITAL new sound! 40, Oldies, or GB 
Call Robert 983-0891 Steve 617-595-8631 after 6 


selling. 


> 
If you want to.sell your stereo, camera, 


*decyounad F YAM YONG. @ 
The Boston Phoenix Classitieds, of the faw. guarantees in lite. 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


Mastercard. Visa. and American Express accepted 


computer, car, furniture, Or fur coat, don't spend 
more money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds are read by 
over 400,000 readers every week — readers who may be looking to buy what you're 


run your ad'for two weeks. if you don't sell it, we'll keep running 


Waltham. For info 
Winthrop Pla Ladies 
Chourus. Thursday 10/5 
7-9pm 60 Hermon st 
Winthrop. Females high 
school age and up, Music 
readers and or previous 
choral experience preferred, 
but all weicome. For infor- 
mation cali 846-2550 


Agatha 
st 


for 
St Ann's Church, f 
Mass 
508-584-0247 


MAKE A 
DEMO 


Singers 
Songwriters 
Instrumentalists 


We record your 

song or write it for 

you. Will add 

entire orchestra if 
u desire. 

As low as $99.95 


1-800-323-6686 


ANY ORDINARY 


BAND 
Would've given it up by now 
but we're still seeking 
serious M/F bass/drums for 
groove-oreiented, multi- 
layered material Call 
Laurence 277-4618 or 
Michael 396-0026 


complete commercial 
rock/funk cover band. 


Chris at 


The Boston Musicians’ 
Association 
Local 9-535, American 
Federation of Musicians 
(617) 489-1400 


,GET EDUCATED 
io m foreign 
language 


Stones. E 
863-8365 


Bass Player, dbie on 
vocis, lots of 


exper, original rock w/ > 
for Seek enthusiastic 
grp, 508-356-2975. Catt 401-351-3697 
BASS PLAYER Exp Base/Voc ang R 
Not just another band out of Gtr/Voc repertoire 
Boston seeks bass player working or near working 
& Motown. on 471-066. 


Bass player w/ id vox nded 
for Curtis Knight band. Stedy 
T40 & studio wrk, now 


prepa 3rd albm for maj 
label audtn. 508-667-6611 


B.C. KAGAN 


By TV Dream. if you want to 

get there fast call Mark 
859-5972 if not 

KEEP WANKING OFF. 


sing, don't call. Lve 
can 
mesg 220-2467 


. Jazz fusion band 
seeks drummer. Steve 
617-789-5331 or Joe 
508-921-0329 after 5:30 


DRU 


MMER 
Established local band 
timed drummer 


XP F VOCALIST 
sks Top 40/R&R band, pref 
South Shore. Call Kathy, 
617-871-2827 


F, 33, guitarst ikg to play guit 
w/ other guitrst(s) in area, all 


GUITAR WANTED 
Vocals, tor 12 wk. Canadian 


DRUMMER Shore 40 band 
Vocais seeking full time top Vocais Must 
own trans. Call Rick 
471-5961 Anytime 508-283-8084 days or eves 
Kybrd/ve!_ skg for 
DRUMMER WANTED collabrin & eventualy bend 
serious rock band. Inf: XTC, Dolby, TMBG. 
266-5156 Welton, lv msg, 661-2055 
DRUMMER wants tp in- w for 
nov rock: dark = working, well known GB/Top 
eccentric intense esp. 40 is a 
unique, Mike 508-836-4434 must Ca BL 
Orummer with solid R&B = 
foundation seeks working AD 
band. Equipment, transpor- yng 
tation and ae space ALL 
avail. Billy - 1848 437-0684 


formed hard rock 
complete 


show; must have (508) 6 
Professional attitude andim.  8assist_and Keyboardist 
age a must; Vital | . 
are a progr 
Influences include Rush, 
MUSICIANS/SINGERS Yes, and Genesis. after 5. 
508-475-3966 
exc. orig. to off. Vocalist wanted for Vital im- 
ASB Fok, clude Rush, Yes, and Gen- 
play and enjoy. esis. after 5. 508-47: 
spac. Rick 5262 
. Avaram 354-1057 
sicians nded fc Wanted :Black sec- 
no gr, Sex flon(Bass & Drum) 18.24, 4 
Saye rock and. To per! orig.me- 
PERC terial. infl: Colour, etc. 
an original rock band w/guit. Wanted exp. 
keys, bass, demo, bassist tor prog, orig, 


361-4718 
SONGWRITER pport 


"experience 
beable to read. music. 


PLAYERS 
to be a part of “the Bells of 


Women also 
wanted. For info call Nalisa 


The Studio at 


agent 
tall workshops begin 
September 25 


call for information 


492-4212 


group seeks new members 
Meets ev oth wk. 327-6251 


VARABLE 
sounamanioro ucer. 


/studio 15 yrs., exper.. 
w/viny! credits. 
art pro 
rates. Call Tom 834-7261 or 
834-0353. Iv. mess. 


dependable, good equip- 
ment and transportation. 
References ied. 
No problems or ties. 
447-0481, after 7 pm. 


TRAIT iT 
STRAIT 
Vocais BALLS hard rock 
SERIOUS!!Call 424-1733 
Strong Rhythm guitarist with 
back up vocals or- 
igina rock, no rugs 
ha.535-792 


sume can 
be vey 
603-898-6473, 
617-447-2709, lv msg. 


THINKING ABOUT 
RECORDING? 


The crucial investment 


22533. 


i! 


i 


i 


+ 
a 
< 
= 
= 
z 
c 


tor 
accptng 
famous rock/pop method. 
increase 
. 437-9141. 
BANJO & GUITAR. Ken 
Perlman, renowned 


corrected. 
improvement assured. 
425-788) after 12:30 pm 


BASSIST NEEDED for Major prod. co. needs F VERSITILE 
LET ‘ull time. Emphasis on early 304 Newbury St. Boston MA ginal rock band. Label q 
originals. Must dio and live work, call double 
upbeat, tight and born to the MALE SINGER needed for 
SCHOOL OF BALLET stage. Heavy handed ok. Electric Piano w/ agresve Lynn area rock band.Exp 
| } We have ongoing adult 617-266-4694 rock orignis. she gmdng ROCK VOCALIST 
{ advanced, and you are wel- song pays $. Tape for 
“ ‘= come to join in anytime. We BASSIST cntcts + club dates. line-up. image, dedication ‘ 
also have children Vox/wrtg+ 782-8415 : and charisma a plus. Call C 
a special band High 
| Alin class: two. tocations, harm. lead vor abil must. Resto afer 
maica Plain and Boston. Cali Merr. — area; Mid/late seeks people for a major Vocalist seeks creative 
py SMACK TAN BLUE Production of a completely musns 4 new aggress rock 
mation. Bassist wanted for original anerc om-mid Brian 
! A band, infi Beat, Blondie, 
GLENDANCE have rhrsi space, gigs, 
FOR KIDS 
style for kids 9 or 
older. Taught on Saturdays 
(Tricia Adelmann. Near So. 
SINGING WAITRESS For  (StaT. Callfor info, 876-1019. 
rreatre at the Sherwood TOKUNAGA 
P/T employees At me doston 
i i for more info and 1108 Boylston st 
audition apt. ext 37. Ballet classes 
“Talking With’ Al the Back Mon-Thurs 
— — sal room, agent, gigs, 
jor label interest, but demo and access to Strack. 
: folk WANTED: HANDBELL 
Sum) . Strong voc abiliy a ; 
production of Shakespear come. Serious 
equip, trans, prtr rk cvrs but Tryouts will be held Sept 
GRAPHIC DESIGN lets talk. Jerry 617-484-0356 & 14th 
ARTIST PROSOUNDMAN forest. ‘suesirock band | 
small companies, serious working on 2nd album, pros 
bands. Specializing in AA for hire. With exc. only, 366-6433, lv meg 
usual illustrations. Call John- - © David 603-999-6800 
Raspberries meet V/Halen 
: R&B VOX AV. Security guard, South End, 
| stax Free or 
ographed/high energy 508-975-0282 
and background ai » 3 Rock Bands, Top 40,R 
Professional attitude and im- ~ and others wanted for south 
age a must; 603-888-8806 Shore club. (617) 825-5905. 
Ses. Individualized Leathers, Fake Fur, irides- 
mer i irector, River MAN 
ley Theater 730-0515, Camo 854-8279 CASTING 
Register now, term Taking 
fim acing speech : SINGERS New York. Weekend 
ment for non-actors. 34th cost-effective. Ryensonge. 
year. Free brochure. Private on-camera & v.o. 508-433-8192 
40 Boylston St. i 
ton. ‘ci 
qui pes -seeks singer with attitude 
Sat Da Workshops; 
Jeannie’ Lindhein's Theatre a Established meliow, 
Workshop Auditions-Oct 21, The Mousetrap’ TRY IT YOU'LL 
Don't be a starving artist! — Shakespeare-Oct 28, LIKE IT! re 
The Gigs Section is jam- ~y ka 4. SOUNDMAN 
277-2488 for mtormation $8.50/nour SPECIAL PRODUCER 
: Hrvd Sq's Sound Market WORKSHOPS 
8-Track midi recording. 
: Call (617) 547-0851 Herb Mandell, C.S.A., Director 
: ‘ | ACOUSTIC ( Former Dwector of Wexsi-Barron of Boston) 
us, WO 
: } ) urage Exper. wellrounded per- 
ues cussionist sk job w/ working 
: band. Owns full electronic | South Shore drummer seeks ° 
2 ation, hard woker and very + Auditioning for 
| use You 
* On Camera Acting 
= = Techniques hes 
TOGRAI — registrating 
cant tind a | 
- jon-studio shots. styles of music, on a reguiar Cc Wi 
Boston basis 899-6467 ask for Jo Call for interview and 
lead focus stanton Female vocalist needed for 
Vi Attention bands, musicians; T40/GB band-PT 
: e expanding A&R department Busy working top 40 funk steady gigs-exper a must- at Brookline Village 
in search of new talent. Ma- and original band Jennie 0585 T Brookline, 
terial be copywrited Pro keys 02146 
and won't be returned. Send 295-3964 message. IUNDMAN FOR HIRE a 
tapes 10 Hook Records, PO TEMPTRESS 
02181 rates. Tim 623-0089. 
with record deal pending, na- 
TTENTIONI F voc or singing inst for 4 
nd keys wanted to wrkng GB band good voice per 
Serious inquiries only. Cail b INSTRUCTION 
625-8090 Guitarist needed, into Aero- extraordinaire have your're, 
titude. Frank, 508-478-2986 potential. Top studio for pro- 
How about or 508-473-2894 after 5:30p fessionally minded. Creative 
ini Music Productions. Sidra 
usicians You can find listings for all tour. Country, 50s-60s pop, 2"@ Seeking @ guitarist, ver- 
Union? this and more in the Educa- ped Begins Sense of humor. New 
tion section of the Phoenix & Salary paid. album just out. 787-1235. 
Classifieds for original act. Some in- 
* Increase your Bass/Deughter Judy seeks include: REM, = or 
+ Get legal advice and rock. Rikki, 626-0165, Linc lished Call 
direction. 965-0167. Crammer tor group. BDOUT MaKe hammer Bnjo, tngerstyle Gtr 
to return to you: a-product plyr, rec. artist 3080. 
+ Prepare future BASS Keyboard nted sound Quality suitable 
with a Pension Plan. Wanted fil band Pressing, b-at a competitive BE ASTAR 
w/ sensitivity. infl. VU., J & price in @ a relaxed studio lessons w/ best j 
+ Get the scoop on MChain, Damned, M. Threat, environment, that finishes Singing t 
recordings and teacher in town. pop, 
contracts. , David 524-7118 mus theatre 868-3459 
Catt tree pacers AVARLABLE for vowe. Today's styles. 
18yo bassist from Beginrs welcome. 876-1489 
seeks to form or complete a 
| ing for material . w/l4yrs exp. Accepti: 
| nave serious students. 247-1249" | 
Image and overall Dante Pavone teacher of 
important. Special emphasis and 
Initiation fee reduced by sing?) | have professional to stu- 
Hh ie 7] = 50% as part of our current equipment, trans and an ex- 
iN dll membership drive! cellent connection. Must be in 
Briar’ 326-6180 or 326-5908 
Brian 326-6160 or 326-5998 | 


PreWar Martin, 1941, D-18, 
cond, 


or BRO. 


2 TOA SDB $300 50. 
popular voice & piano Carver $800 each 625-7430. 
ages & levels. 787-2696 
(OLK/CLASSICAL GUITAR 1 Rane ME15 $275 
Bach the Beaties. 1 BBE 422 
.Taylor/P.Simo in 
N.Young & more! 367-6067" 04 equip 2 Technique turn- RECORDING 
Sai DiFusco — Guitarist for | Carver —— watts), 1 IPME 
Blockyard private  Atus mixer with eq. All equip SALE 
guitar and in- Mounted, prof built, dj stand large inventory includes: 
struction in ali styles. Cali on is or bo. tape . consoles, 
anytime day/eve. 321-0731  Oave 962-1783 processors, piano, micro- 
(Maiden). j Sonar Phones, amps, speakers, 
and more. For details con- 
_ eat tact Pater 
hi-hat. All Ric 4003 Wht 5 bass 
licks? Uniea oes $3950 or ic 
Bag al ai DO, Cal Bob, 308-658-3605 Both ex. cond, wice 
levels/styles 731-0841" to ore 42-6777 
discuss goals. DRUMS, 7 black pro. Roland Digital drums 
in cymbals, ODR-30 brain and 4 20 
GUITAR heavy .fibercases.  tom/snare pads Call 
LESSONS $1250. Lynnfield 91-1868 leave msg 
617-334-6818. 
With Michael Fi ROLAND JAZZ CHORUS 
guitarist and 14, 14, 8. JC 120 HALF STACK. Ex- 
lee 10, 12, $1500. Sonor rose- 
. All levels. Call 22, 16, 13, 14, 14 
247-9084. $1900 329-1220 
SQUIRE telecaster w/ hrd 
CREATIVE ‘AR shell case excellent con- - 
. All ages, a 
All levels, Many styles! call For 617-951-1682 Rick 
ja vocal problems at 536-1 $450 black 
ad voice? $325 Call Vinnie 889-4451 
FENDER STRAT 
white ‘ neck, track 
the phew and ge picku Extremely used only in 
need. Rock and meta! wel- I 5642 the studio. $3500 or Best of 
come. Mitch fer. MCM Recording 
Fender Tele w/ Warmoth 755-5643 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD! 


STUDIO 
617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 
VOICE LESSO S 

Develop 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


cellent cond, will take $500 
inci case, 


MICS 
3-SM57's cords $7 
AKG 0112 $120. 
(508)238-9908 after 


condition. 
Call mornings $4800 
661-1509 


BARGAINS 
GALORE! 


Black Hondo Acoustic 
Hondo 


amp-300 Watts, 
drum machine, 
ibanez Stratocaster. Cal! 
David: offer. 783-9282 


“Heath 16 x 4 mixer w/case, 
$1500. Cal 617-824-8116 & M 
mes. 


Goleston $460. Or thru Vox | have 


$1100. 617-847-0939 one '64 AC30, mant cond. et Bst 
offr ovr $1000, serious calls 
FODERA BASS only. 437-0847. 
Hand made, mahogany & with Hall & Oates band, 


only 
wainut, 5 pe neck, rosewood one made, $1100, eves 
board, Schaller 331-9624. 


"$435. LESSONS in 
Matt, 212-722-7604. ty 
artists. 


blowout, 491-6733 
$500. San euro PLL HAGGLE 


pre VOX V-125 Head, New 
«4 , $300. Hiwatt 4x 12, 
for boogie 


-23 , mint con- 
787-5490 


mid range speaker & a 2 inch 
horn pa crossed over 
w/a 1 inch horn. The | 
cabinets are in great cond. & Bw apis $160 
$1000 ‘tor the pair. 2 tong /eq & 2 wedge 
w, 

thrill bass bins w/18 

,handies & wheels, lay $215 b/o. Scott 573-0231 

for-the pair. 1 Allen & Andy 603-647-0196, 


USICAL 
SERVICES 
FORSALE Composers/arrangers. 


MIDI ing from MU- 
SERVICES, 628-0008 

PIANO MOVING 
Hiwatt Amps-LS30 45 

Groove restoration, 
C8112 Combo, 767-0113 


893-37: most distinguished 
gan, Model 


423-7462 


GUARANTEED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT NOON! 


~ 2 Stones tix 
Sun Oct 1 
Charlie 734-7948 


Chicago: round-trip 

air tickets, lv Wed 2p 10/11, 
return 6p 10/15. $150. Call 
573-6454w, 44h 


TICKETS 
for all major concerts, sport- 


events . Lex- 
Ticket Center, 
-5333. 


ing Stones Tickets 2 for 
for 10/3 Call 
-2541 Best Offer 


Rolling Stones Tickets, 

of field seats, 

. 787- , ask for Ed 

Tickets to LA, 3 round trip, 
$298 each 


. Must sell. Dept 
Oct Sth, return Oct 14. Call 
508-456-3840 


WORLD 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 


light. bal Linda 
893-6700 M-F 10-4 


KENDALL CNTR FOR THE 
ARTS, Belmont. Studio 
to shr, illustrator 4 of 
675sf, $147.50/mo. Non- 
livin, nontoxic. 491-0280 


Key tee. 425-1774 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE, 
secure 


wig bands pro 


KA20 Used 
‘cond.- TICKETS 
spkrs, WILL MOUNTAIN 
SACRIFICE 603-267-8108 TICKET AGENCY | 
Kawai “Grand 120 MAIN ST. 

NASHUA, N.H. 


603-595-0777. 
72-1372 We have the best seats for 
sold-out shows! CELTICS 
AND BRUINS, TRACY 


CHAPMAN, JIMMY PAGE. 
ROBERT PLANT, 
STRYPER. Open 10-5. 


| 


AUTOMOTIVE 


lea cond, w DOM 
pare: pract. TIC 
yo 96.0000, big 4d sedan 
PEARL is w/power & comfort. Great 
Brand new piece dua! Pickup to drive, ri 
all H.D. 81600 and asking $750 
frm: 696-5375 277-3619 


— KB100 amp: Camaro 2-28 ‘84, 
Yamaha DX21 keybrd: rey 5 spd T-top, 
ibanez RO440 W/Westone m/cass, exc cond, 

tuner: $3500 or BO. 725-2516 (w) 


CHEVY CITAION 1980 a/c, 


orig. 
Baldwin Hamilton Studio 
brass trim. 267-3575. 


but it will run 
forever. 787-1083 


office/studio 


AUTO 


Ol, Sale, 


litre, 5-spd, am/fm, 36K mi, 
@xc. cond., no rust, 1 Owner, 


$950. Cait after 5, 254-6209 
MUSIC 
AND THE 
R 


ments, musical services, 
Studios 


CUTLASS, 
8. 8-cy! with 


Silver Lake 
Dodge & Leasing 
USED CARS 


DOWN PAYMENT! 


THIS WEEK'S 
SPECIALS 


BUY 
“FOR 


89 PLYMOUTH ACCLAIM 
Air conditioning, console, AM/FM, 


med blue, #P3010* 


$9985 


89 DODGE DYNASTY 


Air cond., power windows & locks, 
AM/FM, burgundy, #P2997* 


6861 ‘62 ‘OML NOILOIS NOLSO8 


89 CHRYSLER LEBARON 
Air conditioning, power windows & 
locks, blue & silver, #P3021* 


$11,995 


88 CHRYSLER LEBARON 


Turbo, Air conditioning, Leather, 
power windows & locks, #P3017* 


$10,350 


89 DODGE SPIRIT TURBO 
Air cond., automatic trans, AM/FM, 
silver, #P2995* 


$9995 


89 JEEP CHEROKEE 


44iter v-6, auto trans, air cond., 
red, #P3023* 


$15,995 


88 DODGE DYNASTY LE 


6-CYL, power windows & locks, 
white, #P3052 * 


$9995 


87 DODGE COLT PREMIER 
4door, auto trans, power steering & 
brakes, am/fm, low miles #SL3059* 


$5995 


87 DODGE SHADOW 


‘sunroof, auto trans, stereo cas- 
sette, rear defogger, #P3040A 


$4995 


87 DODGE CARAVAN LE 


air cond., auto trans., sunsreen 
glass, #AL125 


$9995 


88 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 


2-door coupe, air cond., auto trans, 
white, #P3054* 


$7795 


87 FORD TAURUS 


air cond,auto trans, power windows 
& locks, silver, #3038* 


$6995 


VALUE SPECIALS 
OF THE WEEK 


84 PLYMOUTH 
RELIANT WAGON 
A/C, auto trans, AM/FM, rear defogger 


$3995 


85 MERCURY 
GRAND MARQUIS 


pwr windows & lock, camtage roo! 


$5995 


86 PONTIAC 6000 
alr cond, auto trans, 
navy 


86 PONTIAC 
GRAND AM 
A/C, AM/FM, V-6, BLUE 


$6995, 


$6495 


86 MERCURY COUGAR 
pwr windows & lock, A/C, 
Bostonian Pkg, tilt & crulse 


$7350 


86 BUICK 
SKYLARK 


A/C, auto trans, white 


$5995 


ee 


* former lease or rental cars 


“48 mo closed-end lease($159X48=$7632)with purchase option at lease end w/ approved 


credit.Lease price based on 60,000 miles & reasonable wear & tea Purchase 


Taxes, insurance, & registration additional. Refundable security dep of $200 required. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasin 
Rte 9-1/2 west of 128, Wellesley 


Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5pm, Sun 12-5pm_ 


(235-6666 


tion price ico is $1931 .28 


DRUMS — . to adv. Bik Schecter Telecaster 
ren. Prot. exp. with case, 267-1993 
— 
certs, sports and theatre Ne 
anywhere in the world. Mon- i 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-246-4123 mo 
Boston” $245 
acoustically designed, se- 
curity nr T and pike. mo 
blues , R & B, fusion, 249 mo 
& funk Compo- 
YOU'VE THIED THE 
there. Cali Alan REST, NOW TRY THE oe 
best rehearsal rooms in mo 
LRN SAX/FLUTE Boston. 
and mus. Theory . Hi 2. Best Security 
COOK 734-8258, reas rts. 
Le 36 ‘Charles ‘St. Maiden Sa. 
ex- Near T. When you decide to 219 mo 
very patient. Will about Rock ‘n 
you to play not t offers. Call: 
notes but the musi. Nor- 676-4661. 391-8272. 
GOOD SEX 277- Marathon Studios, Re- 
PIANO LESSONS te Ponder hearsal space $220-320, n¢ 
; { FUN! strat re-issue (american) w Washburn Mirage acoustic Jackson Sq T. Loading geen 
case $750. Also new electric quitar Naturalfinish. dock, lounge, 24Hr accss. mo 
experienced teacher. All) Marshall 508-741 442-5006 
“styles, all ages. $225 & up, convenient & se- 
cure location, plenty or park- 
Boyd 866-5915. Must, WURLITZER CONSOLE _ing. 364-1400. 
2 EA cabs. PIANO with bench, 2 years 
SAXLESSONS cach are loaded w/a Cond 81500 225 
Laned McCullum, Berkiee TUDIOS mo 
movers is now ' eae 
Blues styles. Theory and 
technique will be stressed. long-term tse. a Age 
a i} Call before 10 AM M-F. FORT POINT, 1000sq ft, avi mo uN 
242-9887. 10/1 or ASAP. Call Paul/Lisa 
VOCALISTS! 574-9291 eves. Mature art- 
sie. “Avid ist, pref F. 
Join a growing number of See 
those striving for p studio avail immedaitt - mo 
ss Pop rock techniques used $279 
: crease volume avoid vocal 
blowout. 491-6733 — 
SCHOOL $ 
| 76-3857 225 /mo 
~ Kenmore workspace w/piano on 
; Everett ston, in historic theatre : 
Sq. View of Boston Comm. 
Rent by 
432-7 
REL $q. ft., great natural light, 16 
MUSIC G ft. ceils., re-sanded 5 
BGW 500 75, 16 for into, 876-1019. 
ch bi-amp BD $600, 16 ch bi- Br 
RK MT $950, 2 cvega 
1 & horns $650. Ted | ~ 
289-7200 884-5649 L 
MAN | 
channel switching. Re-verb - ~ 
BALDWIN 5'2"Ebony baby MUST 
eys, original owner, ex- Condition $ 575.00 or Best pais 
Offer. BLU 6 String 360 semi ; 
hallow bick. Inlaid neck 
nis 296-0090 eves 
331 
ORGAN 
a 
guitar, Hondo es )774- 
copy with case, Seiko music ‘ $2500.729-6807 
tuner, Stadium bass one. 2 Dodge Station Wagon ‘77, , 
Gorilla practice amps, Fen- to trans iow mil 
der bassman amp, 2 Law- 
: | rence FT 145 acoustic pick- 
‘= ups, Lawrence A300 
| acoustic pickup, Fibre snare 
Cc. Randali 
acting, artists services. audi- 
tions, dance, gigs, musical 
or 232-3153 instruction, musical instru- 
BW, 400w, exc cond, $275, 
1 ASS SALE mission, brakes, ball joints 
1 Bleck Factor Bass, and box. $1850, 
fi $700 ike New. Cail Pat 
ral finish jazz bass, or P P A ———————— > 
bo; 1 Fender 300 watt rack- $3900.00 NOVA V8 ts your job @ dead-end? 
mountable bass head, $300 bucket seats, console, a/c, Looking to make a career 
or bo; 1 Joe’s single 15 Piano 120,000 hiway mi, well-main- move? The Phoenix HELP 
bass cabnet, $250 or bo; call Baldwin Hamilton. Studio, taineg, mechanically solid, WANTED listings has just 
Dave for info, §96-5723 New mahogany fin 933-1242 your 
- 
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T-Shirt 5 a do you do when 
basic transportation. Lic “be ‘ins. 
and it's yours. Cal 625-2408 [FEELING STRESSED? BODY? MIND? SPIRIT? ty: 
after Who are 
Pymouth, 64 Reliant. FUELS & JULIA NWRIGHT,.. CHEAP DATE MOVING 
silver, 2dr, auto, AM/FM — around town or the county. FIREWOOD and feel satisfaction in WHOLISTIC her Packing & St ora ae j Cece Your 
oat $1080 & Call before 10PM 723-185 our MASSAGE 24440. 66 12958" professional alternative 
a ays stronger ai 
PLYMOUTH HORIZON stove Tiewite you inter- and Bodywork, Mineral Marathon Movers/Stor 
1986 14K miles..1 owner CYCLES Top of Ib view me at Summers CMP Local & NE, NJ. NY. 
f coal. burn. Com: views can arran y 
spare. Call after 3862-7132, 13000 available. Cal Cam ridge. M & J Family Movers. Local large & small jobs moving in 
r tart nable o avai a am ice Sex ai a 
.000 or BO. Box 2194 lace ony sold, vi Counse at cals only. Freshman distance, packing & out of town. 783-5928 
Bill or Scott weicome! Please nioadin service. 
PLYMOUTH 19842 Honda Nighthawk 650. FURNITURE Spinets FREE PERSONALITY TEST 1-800-202-7110 277-6225 1027. MOPU  DARTY 
door-hatch 1982, New engine, ANTIQUE Your H OME CALL 
cond., cond. incis cover west Price your future. Know MOTION MOVERS 
ies. $2,600 or bo. 499-6690 helmets. 00. Local or long dist. Courteous BALLUNACY 
(d) or 721-7962{e) 617-598-6616 ROOM SET. NEWBURY.» scent 27-0538" Yor pany 
THE buffet table and china cabi- therapeutic Swedis pi T IN TOWN . 
HONDA net. Dark wood. Excellent D Furst & Sons masse; e. Call Elise, Kichs, Baths, Firs, Walls = clowns, dancing 
RENEWING VF700 condition. 1 previous owner "800.902.3279 Doors & Windows r Nice Jewish man with truck singing telegrams, balloon 
GUARANTEED ADS INTERCEPTOR Won't last. $1000 or Piano Co. All types $58 call grams, champagne. it 
1985 New Four Italian leather & 8 ie Out fee apie, “SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
N battery, new brakes, new Diack lacquer chairs rey #f month with ncture. oy about our bear of 
chain. $2,000 with lock and colecton. Brookline (Off Call 926-4171 for free CONSTRUCTION MDPU 27387, 321-1017. club. 247-7676. 
ad helmet. a au at - e. 
7+ inal 1200 brochus LADIES 
ofter. 387-9500 ext 1471 the 1700 Block — GENERAI B&F Fun Night. Male stripper wil 
Silver w/grey interior, i, - w/mat, butch No job too small. Fr 
5 climate control, air & teak tl, tbl, ex 6 38-0044 ; RENOVATION, England, 
neat, AM/FM Cassette SMW cond, price neg. 424-6983 17-7. Loss REMODELING, to RIDES 
Highest success(TV-Bos PAINTING. CALL: Cheap transportation to 
power winds & sunroof, rear Mag)! visit erases smoki 364-1927 or 361-8185 ie 
divorce. $11, 700. 900 Brand new exc cond, j $50. 566-0 508-288. 
comp Ok. 471-2586. $1200. 1985. Kawasaki SOLORADO 
77 FIAT spider, red, '81 fuel KLR-600. new in ay M or F to drive with 
In, New top, a $4500, ist: $2600, 2 penses. approx 
Sig $3000, 582-7154 $1995. Honda THE BOX week of Oct Please 
collector's item. Showroom call Laurie 5 
82 Mazda mi, condition only, 800 ‘ STOP 
on new @ a air cond. j sissippi, 
George 491-365 vie f moving? We have Yucatan "Share expenses alll 
TIRES ¥ cheap recycled boxes way. Leave bye Nov 1 
LUE as well as packing -899-6994 
warrantee AMFM cass, radial. Excl! cond. $50 for 661-0550 
617-628-7563 Ive msg pair. Call 776-1984 > N 
35,000 mi $11,400 mint cond 7.0 2 EDUCATIO 
This car has been through it ©. a.09 4 ing e . Marakesh Express om 
all and still has a long way to FOR SALE 0 MEDITATION 
90! be hand to part moving & storage 
Since 1970 Lic & ns Yoga 
shape but needs some work Facellent eelection fnew] BU's Barbara Feldman, 
ANTIQUES & Looking for a serious 
es price) for a FLEA MARKETS You can trust us, Cayce yoo, Study Groups 
$500 or BO Call after 6pm. Taxidermy “trophies. heads hi ith MDPU 21412 Doug. = 
relationship with a | THE NATURE OF 
Audi 4000S 1985-brgndy, 310 deer 185 rugs bear Viee/MC' CONSCIOUSNESS 
56k mi, snroof, ster, zebra 600 lion 1 bob- ° e e dealing with 
wndws, exc. cond. or 508-7: ture and effects of. $10 Fee 
bjo. 443 8271 qua person 465-6242 
| <> SPORTS 
pants, Fancy robes, 
jan new arts 
Great Eastern Tr: Co. 
1780/8.0. Call 684-4776 49 River st Camb 354-8279 HOLIDAY FITNESS 
AUDI QUATTRO 400S 1985, T Ik d CLUB 
to Texas 
S7K. Charcot back: APPLIANCES ry ta ing persondi ads. MOVING 
Cail Phit 354-9482 's Heater COMPANY for Comb and all locat 
appearance essional 17+ 1 
ajc. 50K mis 889-3535 eve 569-2347 courteous se 817-336- 
neg 7 New Whirlpool Super P Licensed and insured,| TENNIS LESSONS 
BMW Washer and references furnished, | Private tennis instructor wil 
$300 or Best Offer call 241-7489 your own court. Beg. & inter- 
WATER FILTRATION SYS- Call for a free 
HONDA Accord 1984 hatch- TEM, for hse or apt. Cin cir ~ 603-427-6157 
back LX, 70K mi, a/c, well- water for drnkng cooking 661-1122 
625-2942. mag” pry Get 5K MDPU#27477 MA Cah 
Vimsg in SE. 
isuzu Impulse 1985, red. gs, New. 508-669-5056 tor info. 
39K. all options, exc 
alarm, $4400. ee (If bu call 1 -702-333-3663) 
BEAUTIFUL 12 speed. 1 ned, 
“Good must’ Dest offer. Cal 
minor rust, new anytime, 483-2220 ive msg, Men's 
tires $1400 646-8659. used, 6x9, $18, 10. LIMOUSINES * 
MAZDA G26 1967, FLORIDA BOATS 617-523-9833 mag 
brakes, AM-FM Cass, auto, 170hp Merc 1984 Solofiex exercise MANDALA LIMELIGHT AM | 
white. $9200 OBO. 734-9980 (new 170 Rohe sare & civome, arm complete, THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER LIMO 
ver, aor, $4000 sleeps 4, full galley, Twin age box SOFT DRINK 24ht 
moving: Must Need ny, 305-6679 Machine: Brand new, 5 col- service. MC/Visa. TRAVEL 
Dur depth finder Holida’ lifetime Gold 
cond... . 876- or bost. ‘00. cai STEREOS & Zrenewa 2/1 G 
COMPONENTS _ $1400 617-436 PHOTOGRAPHY 347-056 
Con fully equipped a adw 20 dub cas 
a.c., stands, exc. with furnishings, motor and 00 CHANG STUDIO Companion vouchers. 
$4400 or BO. (w}252-2246, age. Move in today for PHOTOGRAPHY Hour long total | Model porttolic, promotions) tinental USA, good till 
(h) 424-8905 _ $2800 492-3380 Kipech torte 734-3128 photos, weddings. In studio ETING $200. 1st class upgrade 
= Twain LE: 4 body massage oron location. 6 7-524-7611 929-0008 
peyote big > By 1962 21 ft. Mark Complete stereo system 6 35mm single lens refiex ask Mr.Chang Courier New York 
int,  Bionser & Aka camera. Mint condition, Call for an INTERIOR ew York 
$21,000 $13.5 or B O. 371-0927. — MISCELLANEOUS don, Rong Kong, Syndney 
PORSCHE 944 “SAIL-AWAY” “quality car “stereo: F2. 2. 81 NEW NEW 
1984, Guards Red, tan in- iN CHATHAM, CAPE COD Harmon Kardon 180w amp, F 2. $800. days, 9 - 
terior, Sspd, a/c, Alpine WE OFFER SMALL BOAT $300. Bostn Acoustic "7780x278. 9-5 PASSION LOVE 
stereo, new ties. $13900 RENTALS SAILING spkrs, $100. Cerwin Vega Mon-F (617) 965-1066 moe 730-0376 tor tree os to PDS, 2554 
firm. Call Joe eves. LESSONS, CHARTERS- 6x9 spkrs $100. Alpine 7- (617) 965-5535 pan a a Saint Anthony Church, Cam- Sha ocho 375-0. 
SKIING OR FISHING WE VIDEO & bridge announces its annual Del Rey, CA 90291. 
i] ss banquet which is scheduled 
a’ r vi 
sunroof, cruise con- 17° MOTORBOAT, 16° LOOKING FOR AN ‘order, Panasonic $2.95 1st min. 1.95 ea min —_ Hall, Cambridge. ’ $800 or BO incis air & hotel 
trol, ABS brakes, APARTMENT, HOUSE 330, complete digital — ange For info 738-9230 Jim 
ft, : ind car 
16k mites, mint MONTH OR THE DECADE] OR CONDOMINIUM ? 81000 San Fransisco Area-U drive 
Son tor $19,900 for bes Secount to all 1-000 Abandoned, affectionate Bo Bin Gait 7204 799-5025 
fo Bring Money With You REALESTATE = YARD SALES Swedish, | ct 
aised: 838-0575 loves) WAY TOFIND WHAT “2080S, Stereo, antique dis, MOVERS. write 
ai eves, hes, car, and more! write our Dir 
ROVER, S500TC 4126 (day) must sell!” YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 50 Rindge Ave. Lexington. | Treat yourself LICENSED OUTDOOR CAT Bridgewater 02324, 
Lett Body uph excellent condition! 9:00 a.m to a totally N ATLA NEEDS F Sk GWM 20-30 to shr 14dy 
good cond, rusty rockers ODDS & Loc NEng NY DC all 48.Pros affectionate 6 yr old nutered ~—trip to Key West Bahamas. 
rep. manual. COMPUTERS relaxing and to (un)load your rental. 24hr indoor/outdoor cat be) 4 Also sk FT assistant, 
CALL 696-4532 — ENDS SERVICES bealthy CARRIER 8 IVES. 492-4637. shots needs home w/cally wkiy, apt pr 
: AMIGA experience. Stress-Free, neat, careful, t. Call Brian 
ON cane. notice, responsible, 542-5995 dys 508-263-7658 ST. MAARTEN — Time- 
Boo or bo citcomm, 6000 SL Fullfe- BUSINESS *Tones muscles | share condo avail tor va- 
$3000 or bo 437-71 Ram, 68020 Accelerator w/ tures with char - Relieves tension cation rental Dec. 2-9. 
TOYOTA, °76, lift-back, 512K of 32 Bit Frame buffer = Cali mike at 42 SERVICES HAUL ALL Pelican casino 1BR 
Hard SKIING pool 
5spd, Am/Fm, 78K. w/ 1meg Ram Meg soft: time — 1 FULL HOUR The and to health’ club. 
some $700 or bo. ware, drv $7600 Alan Do you need help starti WARM OIL distance. Yours always bing. Priv. Beach, restaurants. Nr. 
22970. 876-9849 k 5 custom maintain accou' for careful, reliable and per 195cm yrolia . $600, Cali Chris 
APPLE lic COMPUTER records? Call 617-666- MASSAGE sonal service, Office, -5659/Iv. mssg 
VW JETTA GLI PKG. Ext 3.5° dr, sivr reed, Women & Men houses. No job WF scientist 
Black, loaded, stereo prntr yr 322-1679, Pre Slolom skis: 195 cm, A travel Nov 3-19 
sunroof, cruise B/O. 661- fully insured. woodcore, sol 347 bind. ARIZONA tra 
control, a/c GT tires, a COUN 080 $225. Univega Itul Sport, eetg. Want to see Grand 
own., all "$7000. Cal NEED C BODY BY CALL 631-8905 m service at Gest $300. 646-8421, eves. call atter 
876-2757, leave message. We buy used Personal wght trainin Robin Ray MsT rates. No job too small. Eve- 4 7)665-3919 (Magdalene) 
20 MHZ, 1 disk physical Marblehead, MA service available. Y (6 
VANS & ory | *Airconditioned service, 668-9684 four seasons ne. $i WANTED 
TRUCKS IBM compatable, Franklin personal and BOB’S MOVING — ski club F 
PC 8000. See at Lechmere 1256 Mass. Ave. training and ARE YOU? Vermont-ba ne. wARPENTERS ot 
for $840. Buy from me new, Cambridge ance avail. Bruce Serafin now ony Haven 
coon, cor warrantae, 636 do- 364-2199 Sched to fit yours. 547-1600 members. Cal Rolf or Steve view or TV show with Karen. 
winds, $6150 bo, 969-9379 ‘ AND STORAGE for info. 617-462. 7974 617-497-4578 
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1-900-990- 


No Other Phone Line Like It! 


8+ PLEASE (24 HRS.) 
Only $1 amin., $2 the first 


|THE LOVE LINE 


DIALNOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 


| 900 999-3131 


REAL PEOPLE LTD. OREAMLINE - YOU MUST BE 16 OR OLDER. 95 CENTS PER MINUTE 


THE UNIQUE SINGLES 
BULLETIN BOARD 


MEET 
INTERESTING 
AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
SINGLES IN 
YOUR AREA. 
CALL NOW! 


900-999-LINK 


$2.00 first minute * .95 ea. addt"l 18 or older 


THE PHONE MENU 


SAFE 


Discover the Mystery 
that Drives Women Wild! 


1-550-7777 


You must be 18 years of age to participate. Calls cost 20 cents for the first 
minute and 10 cents for cach minute thereafter. Call 24 hours. Charge 
appears discreetly on your phone bill. (Call us now ) 


1-550-LOVE 


ONLY 10¢/MiIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 


MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


DATE-A-LINE 


Dating Line 
(Non-Sexual) 


1-550-0000 


aay 10¢/MIN, ~- 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
4 OLDER 


[the Over 


1-550-0333 


For Quiet Conversation and Dating 
(Non-Sexual) 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


Bondage 
& 


Discipline 
1-550-2222 


The punishment you deserve will cost 

you 20 cents for the first minute and 10 

cents for each minute thereafter. You 

must be 18 years of age to participate. 
Call 1-550-2222 24 hours 


Toll charge appears discreetly on your phone bill 


6861 ‘62 ‘OML NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3H1L 


ROOM 


For the ultimate in male 
exhibitionism 


1 -550-4000 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. 


FIRST 
MUST BE 18 OLDER 


. - 20e FIRST MIN 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


| 
GAY 
PARTYLINE 
1-550 
0555 


For Having Fun 


10¢/MIN, - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
BE 18 OR OLDER 


MASS-INTER-AC 


MUST BE IS OR OLDER 


All dressed up 
and nowbere to go? 


SZ 


le 
lone 
; | You can’t ive without it = 
Love, sex and intimacy — it’s a whole new 
baligame. Talk about it with up to eight other 
You just find somebody who 
Pe like you do. Ali calls cost 20 cents for 
|| 
: . You must years of age or 
Charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. 
a 
mY wi, then 1-550-6666 is the 
= All calls cost 20 cents tor the first minute and 10 cents 
tor each minute thereatter You must be 18 years of age 
of older. Call anytime. Lines open 24 hrs - - 
THE GAY B&D LINE 
50-024" 
IN I ROLINE U.S.A. ws 
; Welcome to the 
= exciting world a 
> where you can safely talk 
| 4 related issues. You must be 18 
= ON of age to participate. Calls 
| a Jain cost 20 cents for the first minute - 
and 10 cents for each minute 
 (FORMENONLY) thereafter. Call 1-550-8887. 
( iet Conversation & Dating 24 hours. 
550-6969 
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Keal people confessing 
sizzl de sires and | || Are you looking for 
most bizarre encounters. a Serious 
| relationship with a 
tad to be quality person? 
eave a message - 
Some even leave their 
phone numbers. FREE! a 
Introductions foo. 
call . | 
1-900-999-7100 
press category three 
3 $2 first min./$1 ea. add'l 


CONFESSIONS 


AMAZING BUT TRUE © 


Hear Amazing But True. 
Confessions of Husbands, 
Wives, Doctors, Lawyers, 

People bir Meet Every 


OR Unload I those Deep, 
Dark Secrets You've Been 
and Free Your 
onscience. 


Record your own 
confession FREE 


Just Call 


(212) 73 753- 8377 


 SIZZLINE 
ADULT DATELINE! 
wen’ CALL Vey, 


NAMES AND PHONE NUMBE! 
WOMEN WHO 


INSTANT ACTION. 
REAL NAMES REAL NUMBERS 


ust: 45¢ a min., $2 the fi 


- HOT GAY 4 ON 4 


HARD 


HOT YOUNG GuYS HARDCORE ACTION 


JOJO 


BISEXUAL FANTASY BISEXUAL 4 ON 4 


BOSTON’'S 
HOTTEST 
LINES 


24 HRS CALL NOW, 
ADULTS ONLY. 10°/MIN 20° FIRST. ONLY $1 FIRST 9 MIN 


Sensual Encounters 
with up to 8 other 
Men & Women 


THE SWINGERS LINE 
NOW 


3 | 
SHOCKING WILD EXCITING NEY, 
| | 
| 
| 
4 
1 
4*550 4°550 
= 
rst) 
e 


| 1-550-iINDULGE-—~ 


1-550-SWAP 


Boston's Hottest Couples & Swingers Lines 


Boston’s Newest Bondage Line 


Courtesy Line 617-621-1437 
For Dominitrixesses Only 


1-550-VENUS 


TV/TS, Crossdressers, Pre-ops & their admirers 
Where Everyone dresses for the occasion! 


New 


HOW'S YOUR LOVE LIFE? 


PASSION, LOVE, ROMANCE 


Award winning 2-5 min. Sensual Love Stories 
Adults only EVO Toll Free 


1-900- LOVE YOU (s68-3968) 
$2.95/1 min., $1.95 ea. min. after. 


Stories | daily at 4 PM Mountain Standard Time. 
New exciting 10-12 story cassette also available. 
Special Discount to all 
1-900-LOVE YOU callers 


Great gift for men 8 women 


550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ ea add'l min./9 min. $1. 


617-494-0008 


To Listen & Respond fgy Free 


617-577-8870 


Subscriber information 


Boston’s Best Men's Conversation Line © 


& Horney Leather Line — Men's Conversation Line 


The All Male Jock’s Line - Team Work Wins! 


Boston's Hottest Bisexual Line for Men & Women 


550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ ea. add'l/9 min, $1. 


CONNECTION 


Voice personal ads 
of people who 
want to meet you! 


¢ Ads in your area. 


-* Quality people 


1-900-860-9042 


$2 1st min./$1 ea. add'l. min. 


fire. Excitement. 10.1 
12. Wild. 13. X-Rated. (Adults ¢ My. be over 18.) 14. 


6861 ‘62 ‘OML NOILOAS *XINSOHd NOLSOSG 
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DATING 
SERVICES 
INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 
and 


write Society, 
PO Box 811218-T, Chicago 
iL. 60681-1218. 


Jewish Introductions inter- 


intr: 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050. 


Share 
Movie 

fun/romance with like- 

2035x Bala, PA 19004 


popcorn. Join 
Vie Lover's Club for 


TALK TO THE 
GIRL OF YOUR 


No credit 


$.99 per minute. 18 or over. 


SAVE 15% 
SINGLE?Join 
LunchDates.Meet 
attractive, new people 
over lunch or after work. 
You'll enjoy LunchDates' 
superior service and 
reputation. costs 
3-4 times less than the 


GAY BUT NOT INT( 
THE LIFESTYLE? 
YOU'RE NOT ALON 


HONEST 
RELATIONSHIPS 
GIVE US A CALL 


TODAY! 
617) 523-4444 


(508) 875-3224 


If busy, call: 


ij 


lux hotels. 0 1184 


BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


FEMALE / MALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS 

R- & X-rated 


for bachelor, y & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


FEMALE / MALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 


AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS 
R- & X-rated stri 


24 hours 


PHANTASY 
PHONE 
The voice of a royce 
Early bird special 
7:00 am - 8:30 am 
617-734-7668 
VISA/MC 


Prepay: 

The Standard 
PO. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 

02146 


Y'all come... 
teleFANTASY™ | 
of TEXAS 


FINGERTIPS!!! 


bondage, ete. You be ATTENTION !! 
PO Box 91 Westboro Ma ALL GUARANTEED 
01581. : ADS MUST BE 
RENEWED BY: 
TUESDAY 
20-40 See. : 
. & dinners with 
—— NUMBER 1 PHONE 
Handsome consult- SEXXx! 

or women, Hot & Ready 
west burbs or near Boston 
Maynard MA 01754 207-793-2688 

LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts 
(900 999 DATE 
Married Man, 29, look- 
ing and a lady for 
Age doesn't matter. () 1190 EXCITING 
MBIWM 47 attr. discreet & TALKING PERSONALS OF 
clean wants attr. male for MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
Part-time jover. | like to X- WANT TO MEET 
Abington MA 02351 ONLY 95¢ PER MIM, $2 FIRST Main 
GAY MEN MEET THE 
MAN OF YOUR 
Join the 1 Your a 
16 ~|FORBIDDEN 
. ROBINSON ANTASIES 
RETURNS E 
, Sexy, attractive. 
free. Bored with EROTIC PHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 
186, Nutange Lake. Billerica, 
MA 01821 212-262-7153 
ott 20° seeks same major credit cards 
& Photo 


PRETTY 
CROSSDRESS FINESSE 


HONEY 'S 
HOTLINE 
[512-657-7557 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


4074109 


DIAL-A-HUNK 


HK HK 
ANYTHIN 


Let us hear from you 
(718) 529-3154 


CLEARANCE 
ITEMS 
VERNON'S 


All types, sizes. 


| 1-800-RAW-SEXX 


(1-800-729-7399) 
Visa/AMEX/MC 
ANY TIME!! 


ARE YOU UP 


SPECIALTIES 


TWO'S 
COMPANY 
Introduction 


In your area 


Jennifer's 
iLip Service| 


Most confidential 
_& discreet 
‘Serving all New | 
England 
COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 
anytime est.1978 


memberships 
(508) 430-1053 


dlentina’s 
someone's onya | $5-$10 ENGLAND | | 
phone call The Ultimate in Brand new!ll 
tionate Ladies Men of all our Phone Erotica Call now ARE IN 
tion call_312-856-9165 or Naughtiest 
95 Ea. Additional 7 doys o week FOR IT?? 
Tor handsome & sexy WM 
Sate ero’ 
* erence ‘ 
Rated Boston's finest *) H 
best scx 
24 Hours ) (1-800-366-4739) | 1 traight, 
21-107, 800-396-0983 $20 ((501) 648-3706) | avxvisawc | | 
MATCHMAKING Since ASNEARAS | 4 
1955. You've tried the rest, (617)277-0331 YOUR ing, etc. For full: M.O. accepted 
lure. 908-771-8471, | | women and 
Mrs. Scofield 508-771-8471 4 . Shoes 3-7" § 
Highly discreet. Prof. 
DUD No. 522, 310 Franklin -1068 Females 
LARGEST GAY sks Cpl or F for friendship : "Meet people of 
7 LECTIONS 508 430-1083 ' 
malung personas a tte more personal : PHON 
Simply leave your own] must My sb wal | wih spit 
to messages SAYS ALESRIANS pin wok ton (201) 865-8325 | [i 
a tive would like to meet at Coeds, ee. Derek-Bold & beautiful ry fee 
L 24 Hours . 5-850 
Only 89¢ per minute. 12 t 
No addtional tolls. HRS VIS Major Credit Card 
Must be 18 years or older. 24 HOURS iy 
3 MODELING | Sunshine Pen Pais | | ANY TIME... 
Serious sks F, no ex (808) 325-7707 READY yw 
nec, for testion figure (1-800-877-3239) 
| LET US BLOW 4! ‘Friendly, | 
Lingerie Model Phone Fantasies : ’ 
for Hire | PARTY | | unhurried) - 
Extremely ENTERTAINERS | 7- 738-7570 
hatred S BIZARRE. Phone sex for aC 
beauty Female Strip EROTIC the 4 ovr). 
40DD | Tease FANTASIES discriminating (415)221-5307 
VISA/MC 
36 Rose Grams, ty Dominant All credit cards 
Call GXX-7731 Balloon saistection avai te abe 
| sam Grams, Party WHATEVER @ speck 
send $5/SASE Gowns” | $20, 
/ YOU WILL BE 24 Hour 617°621 
ATISFIED 
. 184 Broadway #332 (508) 283-7227 C Live erotic 24 HOUR SERVICE 
Saugus, MA 01906 Female Dancers phone sex 
Cash of Accepted | Needed VISA | 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 = 
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hy 


MWM, mid 30's, tall, hand- 

MW CPLE some, great shape, looking 
or female. Must be at- 
menage trols 1140 


honest, 
fun, affectionate, clean, 
weight proportionate to 


tll Ith 


Escori)) 


. Box 355 105 
02114 


2 
® 
@ 
3 
a 


serious, long-term rela- 


tionship is a definate 
. Photo and phone 
please. 8675. 
SWM 
Any role or fantasy. Very ex. 
ee not nec. 
MA 
VIXENS 


spnkgs, str 
spnkg exp ca 
218.510 Franklin st Bos 


WM 43 daddy sks naughty 


021 


X-DRESSERS, TV's, TS's, 
mod + dressing sessions 


Call Marcia 


Handsome, professional, 


xperienced, WM 
masseur, for dis- 
creet satis’ encounters. 
Reply Box 11 
pre-op transe Pretty escort with a great 
n body is waiting for your call 
In/outcall, ac 617-247- wr 
This lady's waiting. 
617-254- 
et's play dress-up. 
247-6840, Kathryn ROCKY 
tor 
meseage 
Aight ok 617-489-0788" 561-6630 
Goodiooking biue eyed sexy SABASTIAN 
Butcall only Box 2264 appt dial LV1-2629 
369-1424 Call Greg at 254-2293 
-GWM college girl, 26, wishes to 
Escort men avail for meet a gentieran of high 
/in/outcall, standards. Please call 
Movies Hote! 61 1 617-277-6734 (incails) 


Ving, 


Escort) 


(617) 277-6605 


a 
Sexy & Wish ~ 
pre-ops| | 
-125 Ibs, 38- 
await your call 1,001 nights 
40D-30-38 may not be enough 
617-499-7765 
-mature style- 
(617)782-9139 | | 


Day or Night ] 


(617) 479360 | 


20 canls first min. 
< “10 cane cach additional $1.00 for frst 9 min 


Escorts 
617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 
= = 


really made of. 


24 HR escorts for 
any occusion. 
Verifiable outcalls 

only. Discretion 
assured, 


1 800-902-6910 
F/Escorts wanted 


RIE. 
ABLE OUTCALLS. 
-7076. 


Natasha 


Sensuous 
C &B torture 
done by hot 
and nasty 
tall blond 
mistress. 
617-353-0917 
Verifiable 


outcalls only 


"THE CANDACE 
ULTIMATE" | 
service. 
| | 
Wanted 617-353-0917 
10 pm Verifiable only. 


TINA 


MASSAGE & 00g 
Big and hard a cut. 
ORT 617-288-6802 
escort 
a 
mand Camb. Out call Boy Toy. Luscious. "sexy 
only 617-262-2299. 
24 HOUR $$ HELP $$ 
BEAUTIFUL Clients pounding down our 
ESCORTS NEEDED crete interview call 18K 
2 college studs serving ee See 770-3123 
Mass, Conn, and N Same 
508-537-5203 HOTCHOCOLATE 
Cathy's massage, ‘ou never black 
ANDY out call service. before! What are you wai 
617-354-8927 Sun closed. Sandy 
ARIEN DELIGHT time with : 
Queen & slave boy attractive ladies. Hot italian, well 
Dom, to excite only. Will travel Out will 
& ignite 617-267- Mike 266-9187 24hrs 
iF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
aT LIKE IT AD, PLEASE 
T Cai 1 4 
617-720-0081 Cal 617-502-3518 for out- Beautiful experienced escort 
ATTENTION calis with justy, cater for the 
BODYBEAUTIFUL right price. Clean and Ten- 
Call vem for a fun loving der. 617-738-3549 
beaut Out cals onty Imaginative voluptous 
: skin. I'm 5'7", 
125, 38-24-36, availabe for 
love fantasies. gentiemen Escort for men and 
617-296-0851 617-576-6656 
IF YOU ARE DIALING —_Clean classy and comforting JOYCE 
home 
available 4 Blonde of’ stodent 
DIAL CAREFULL For your 
BACHELOR P. GWM 
Boston's hottest exotic ESONLY 617- lell-built & 
dancers. Features E souk young man. 
ment. 617-284-8694 cort ~ = 4 Air cond. assured 
Beautiful DOM, X- entertain. Satisfaction Kevin: Hot Irish boy 
dress avail. Verifiable Call for escort. in/Out 
only. 617-599-2420 ere atte Punch Discreet 522-7413 
escort, massg for 
men over 30. Safe, discreet. Distinctive blue-eyed bionde co-ed 
617-277-5908 Vince. would like to meet a few dis- eth $ 


Fine sweet or 


817381 & special tr: 
-361-4101 24 vou" 
be glad you did. 

CLSSY ESCTS WNTD 


BLK TIE AFFAIR 
Outcail onty for the di 


the discern- 
ing gent 773-3613 Now hir- 
ing escorts/models 


COMPETITIVE 


BODYBUILDER 
very handsome muscle guy 


for escort, dinner, 

MC/Visa Dave 508-927. 7868 
BODY BUILDER 

Men only 

Call 776-8121 


Must be discreet 


verify. 619-791-4147 


things? Hot & , Chuck 
2064248 tout 


245 89 Mass Ave Bos 02115 


T sessions for men by 
282-7196 Man Try ultimate touch 
EBONY & IVORY PM best. VISA 286-3170 - 
O17 2931. Hiring 
femaie escorts Katy 617-424-0179 
EMERALD DEVES * NEW xa & 
TO BOSTON 
executive 


Erotic mas: 
Greek bodybidr. 
in/out. Jason 017-643-7657" 


Escort for ladies. Tail 
WM 24hrs Call 
, 265-5021 Personal Discreet 


2 slim 
busty centerfold blondes 
Amy & Angie 617-821-2564 


(617)244-5328 


Escorts needed 


Verifiable 
outcall onl 
Serving 


(508) 339-6538 


Attention 


Beauty In 
Cambridge 
Incalls Only 
Discretion 
Assured 
1-800-338-4259 
ex)570 


We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charmin 

Athletically built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


pESCORTS _| Looking tor | | | 
= try the finest wen good a little extra 
EVENING IN PARIS Premiere has full 
| attractive ladies. | Referral ‘Boston's Best 
IMPERSONATORS 
BELLYGRAMS an 
4 BALLOONS 
Escorts & A SONG 
Cheries St Sou 
ing. humerous, pessonate, SLAVE WANTED Na 6 
MWM 58, well ed. rfined. for me. Box 186, Ruttings 
| | | ERICA’S 
5142, Billerica, MA 01822 OPECIAL 
MWM. early 60s, 657,340, to set 
handsome, loving, com- WF 40-60 who enjoys golf, S$ Referral a 
passionate, affectionate, dining out, televised sports @ oa 
seeks attractive WF, mustbe (especially football) and is E ort 
height, for discreet rela- 
tionship. Send letter/ — , A encyv 4 
for your personal card read- LIVE phone domination 4 
FRATERNITY Beanem 0226" Indulge yoursely ESCORTS Girls 
WM 32, sks Fs 2 giv & rec agg siggling The stuff 
marital lifestyle that works [i 24 hrs. 
if with our wive's knowledge other men and women. (617) | 
Newton, Ma. 02159. 405-8053 Outcall | 
2 4 6 The End Of Summer 
ue has only left us Hot 
: rte A Looking for an 
¥ All calls will be verified 
ton area 617-447-0090 
nat tine. GUY 617-789-0088 ature | 
bitterness Cin & Gacrest Taste | (rt 
escort 389-7133 | 9) elif | 
BRAINS AND BEAUTY: Be 126 Ibs | Sugar & Spice 
| Agressive | 
AUTUMN ENCOUNTER 45 
LIBBY || (617) 2062522 
617- 1955 required 
3 Jasmine B-D. fan- ATTENTION Discreet Dream 
: Eric or Tony 723-8269 massage and Boston 
phone numbers, LISA eee 
please be sure | . 
juige the number 
What dreams are made of! A tH 
617-659-0796 
ificent! 
| 723.2 ality Plus! 617-523-3083 DAPHNEY 
MONICA with taste, | 
| _ Natural 
| sires reality. in/outcalls, cou- X-Dress a Verifiable er) 451-2676. 
ples weicome. Limo service : Young Men: 


6{7-499-T150 


WILD 


& BEAUTIFUL 
Serv 
At 


617-576-9736 


Outcalls Only 


B ESCORTS i 
|NEEDED 
. woman who 
Classic dares to be 
luptuous wi 
Blonde og blonde SERVICE 
air 
617.576-9755 (617) 849-9191 
for discreet interview All calls i Vacant 
KIMBERLY'S SALLY | gorgeous, MANDALA 
INN ESCORTS ~ THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 
ESCORTS 24 hours the 
Bubble & als lves to wear 
Méssaaes contigentia and high heels. 
am nga 
(617) Mass Ni 617.35 leather-Dom 
specia 
617-445-3483 61 7) 965-10 
Outcalls Only | | (617) 965-5535 


mediate openings for 


Referrals 
if you like the 
beautiful tanned 


blonds of | 


California, you 
will love us 


423-4823 © 


only 


All Calls Escort 
Verified Openings 
Open LimousineService 
9 a.m.- 2 a.m. Available. 


= 


Yours 


Escort Referral 


Lapbits & GENTS 
Concerts & Sporting Events Specials 


& tickets included. 


Serving New England 


1-800-248-8829 
617-742-1608 


Dinner Date Specials 
“Limousine Service Available by Appointment 
Interviewing Escorts 


0) 
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Le 


| S | Outcalls 
Escape to a special evening with 7 
our unique and high class escorts. 


ALTERNATIVE DEPARTMENT STORE 


THE LINE: RESTY LED 


Best labels, rooms full of vintage. American European smat 
office wear to fun party wear. Men’ and women’s 


. 
4 
| | e tsaarmen istrict ic 19 NNN an ft anf | 
* 
| 
| 
| 
t 
MON. - FRI. 12-7 
. 
CAMBRIDG 
~ 
4 


ANNA MAGNANI COMIC SENSE, SMOLDERING SENSIBILITY 


» 


‘CARNIVAL OF SOULS’ HORROR MASTERPIECE RISES FROM DEAD 


BY ROBIN DOUGHERTY .. 


‘IN COUNTRY’ UP AGAINST THE WALL 


: BY PETER KEOUGH 
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DAYS 


WEEK 


by Amy Finch 
_ Supernatural thriller The Girl in the 
Swing (Copley Place). 
Pulp-mystery writer Jim 
RIDAY Thompson is, like Jerry Lewis, one of 
those oddities of American culture 
TEE _who arouse French intellectuals to 
29 fits of adulation. In Thompsons case, 
the ado may be more deserved, but 
FILM. In Country (Charles, Circle, | that doesn’t necessarily make the 
suburbs) stars Emily Lloyd as a girl French renditions of his down-and- 
whose father was killed in Vietnam | dirty thrillers any better. The best of 
and who turns to her uncle (Bruce the lot, though, Bertrand Tavernier’s 


Willis) — a veteran trying to forget 
about the war — to understand what 
the war was about. Norman Jewison 
directs. Walter Hill's thriller Johnny 
Handsome (Cinema 57, Circle, 
suburbs) has Mickey Rourke as the 
deformed thief who gets a second 
chance at life when a doctor. (Forrest 
Whittaker) operates on him and who 
then wants revenge on crooked 
former partners Ellen Barkin and 
Lance Henriksen. Elizabeth 
McGovern and Morgan Freeman also 
star. Welcome Home (Paris, Circle, 
suburbs) has Kris Kristofferson as a 
Vietnam veteran who turns up alive 
years after being declared dead. 
JoBeth Williams is his wife, Sam 
Waterston the man she's married. 
And Meg Tilly stars in the 


tickets for advance. You can get details 
calling the numbers below; you may 
also: be able to obtain tickets irom the 


call 787-8000 
Company Keras with | 
Teshigawara. September 29 and 30 and | 
October 1 at. the Emerson Majestic | 
Theatre: call. 720-3434. 

Big Audio Dynamite. | 
30 at the Channel: call 451-1905. 

Love and Rockets and. the Pixies, 

September. 29. at “Great Woods: call 


Enc Bogosian’s MORE Sex, Drugs, Rock 
& Roll; October 4°to 7 at Loeb Drama 
Center: cali 547-8300. 

Bebe Miller Company and Ralph Lemon 
Company, October'6 and 7 at Emerson's | 
Majestic Theatre: cal 492-7578 

Cris Williamson and Teresa Trull, Octo- 
ber 7 at Berklae Periormance Center: cali 
641-1010 
Into the Woeds, October 10 1022 at the | 
Colonial Theatre: call 426-9366. 

Boston Ballet's Romeo and Juliet, Octo- © 
ber 12 to 22 at the Wang Center: call 


Jeeves Takes Charge, October to'No- 
vember 17 at the Hasty Pudding Theatre: 
call 720-3434 é 
Passim's 20th Anniversary Concert, | 
Suzanne Vega, among others. October 19 
and 20 at the Orpheum: cail.787-8000. 
André Watts, with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. October 19 to 21: call 266-7575. 
The Waterboys, October 22 at ‘the Or- 
pheum: call 787-8000 

Andreas Vollenweider, October 24 at the 
Wang Center: call 787-8000 
Mercedes Sosa, November 5 at Sym- 


phony Hall: call 661-1252 


Coup de torchon (1982), is quite 
good. Based on Thompson's Pop. 
1275, it’s about a French colonial 
sheriff in Africa who seeks justice in 
an unassuming homicidal way. 
Opulently detailed and well played 
by Philippe Noiret and Isabelle 
Huppert, Coup embroiders 
Thompson's homely nihilism with 
Old World decadence. At the French 
Library (53 Marlborough Street, 
Boston; call 266-4351). 

MUSIC. Three good choices in jazz 
tonight. For fusion, electric style, the 
Pat Metheny Group plays the 
second of twoconcerts atthe | 
Orpheum (call 787-8000), at 7:30 p.m. 
Acoustic fusion is at Nightstage (823 
Main Street, Cambridge; call 
497-8200), where trombonist Craig 
Harris's band, Cold Sweat, pays 
ne James Brown in two sets. 
Straight-ahead preferences can be 
exercised tonight and tomorrow 
night at the Regattabar (in the 
Charles Hotel, in Harvard Square; 
call 876-7777), where the Timeless 
All-Stars (Curtis Fuller, Harold 
Land, Bobby Hutcherson, Cedar 
Walton, Buster Williams, Billy 
Higgins) share the spotlight for two 
sets a night. 

Guitarist Young Neal, known to 
friends and family as Neal Vitulo, is 
yet another blues lion from 
Providence, Rhode Island. The 
difference is that Neal, now in his 
late 20s, and his band the Vipers 
were signed to Atlantic Records this 
year after label founder Ahmet 
Ertegun saw them perform in New 
York. Neal's playing lands midway 
between Texas and Chicago blues, 
and he’s a showman who's as 
comfortable picking with his teeth as 
with his finger. Doors open at 7:30 . 
p.m. for the band’s appearance at 
Necco Place, 1 Necco Place, Boston. 
Call 426-7744. 


COMEDY. If something goes 
wrong, well, Paula Poundstone can 
make it funny. The Massachusetts 
native hits on the negatives that can 
weigh you down, often plunking 
herself in the target position: “I can’t 
parallel park. When I try, | have to go 


through the whole routine. . . . 


4 45 


FRIDAY: The Washington Squares are a former rock critic (Lauren Agnelli) and 
a couple of former new-wavers (Tom Goodkind and Bruce Paskow) who got 
together in 1983 to folk around with the music of Peter, Paul and Mary, Tom 
Paxton, and the like. For laughs, they dressed trad beatnik: black berets, black 
turtlenecks, black sunglasses. But the joke was on them — they became a real 
band and added ex-Television drummer Billy Ficca to their three acoustic 
guitars. Two records later, harmonies and humor are still their strong suit. 
Tonight they play two sets at Johnny D’s. Call 776-9667. 


WEDNESDAY: Eric Bogosian, the man 
who brought us Talk Radio, returns to 
_ the American Repertory Theatre with 
MORE Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll, his 
follow-up to last year’s attack on the ' 
same topics. In it, Bogosian’s sketches 
skewer both brands of American 
masculinity — the walking-wounded 
and the macho varieties. Some of his 
characters will show up in a production 
scheduled to open Off Broadway this 
fall. Call 547-8300. 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


WEDNESDAY: The term “independent filmmaking” can, not without 
justification, evoke visions of stultifying boredom and insufferable self- 
indulgence. So one might regard Rob Tregenza’s Talking with Strangers (1988) 
— an independent film consisting of nine unedited, conceptual 10-minute shots 
— with trepidation. In fact, though, Tregenza’s debut feature is as narratively 
engaging as it is formally challenging, a witty and unsettling investigation into 
the issues of sex, violence, existence, and cinema. It will be playing with Break 
of Dawn (1988) at the Museum of Fine Arts as part of its “American - 
Independents” series. Call 267-9300, extension 305. : 


- 
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some events you might consider buying : 
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a | | | 
| 
| 
| 
787-8000 
Stephane Grappelli, October 13 at the 
Regattabar: call 876-7777 
30 


Fortunately my car doesn’t have | 
power steering, so I can lose weight 
while I’m parking.” She's at the» 
Paradise (967 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston) tonight; call 
254-2053. - 

THEATER; Playwrights’ 
Platform’s Fall Festival of ‘One- 
Acts starts tonight with Rosanna: 
Yamagiwa Alfaro’s Going to sea 
the story of a disillusioned Asian” 
couple, and Geralyn Horton's What 
Kind of Life Is That?a‘comedy in” 
which a teenager clashes with her. 
grandmother. It’s all atthe. 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (call 547-6789). Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. and tickets are $6. °° 

MUSIC. His name's Peter Case, and 

| he used to be a Plimsoul (remember>-} 
| the radio hit “A Million Mites-: 
Away”?), But now you cdn.call ‘hin. 
The Man With The Blué-Poatmadern | 
Fragmented Neo-Traditionaligt: 


Guitar. He writes songs thatare RD 
socially conscious without-bein 
conscious. And he brings } his néw aes : 
band to Johnny D’s, in Dayisbapart: 

Somerville. Call 776-9667: °: 


FILM. Laurence Olivier wrote and 
directed Henry V, a stylized version 
of Shakespeare's play considered by 
some to be a triumph of spectacle, 
music, and poetry. It’s at the Brattle, 
in Cambridge, on a double bill with 
Richard III, another Shakespeare 
classic directed by and starring 
Olivier. Call 876-6837. 


THEATER. Two free-spirited 


world of dealers and 
The play gets a staged reading by 


|. Playwrights’ Platform, atthe 


Massachusetts College of Art, 
|: Huntington Avenue; Boston (call: 


free. 
Playwrights Platform’s Fall 


Festival of One-Acts continges, pth : 


a liné-Gp that features irying <- 


Smolker's Burry Me Not, a 


| sy pt and 


monologues performed: by the 


playwright; At the Cambridge 


for. Adult Education, 56 Brattle Street, 
Camimidge. 547-6789). is” 


“cat 6 pam: and tickets. 


dedicated’ 6f local 


‘producers, will be bringing 


improvisational muisic to.Cantares, i inj a 


“Inman Squaré; this fal. ‘Although ® 
of Shumarts'presentations are: 
‘set for Wednesday and Thursday. 
the series begins. this 
‘witht what should be a most dynamié-} 
pairing of influential voices from the 


‘60s; tenor-saxOphoriist Archie 


Shépp and bassist Richard Davis. 
Cantares.is at.15 Springfield Street, 
just around the corner from the late, 
lamented 1369 Club. Call 547-6300. 
Arlington Town Hall is a pleasant 


| setting fora concert, and tonight at 


7:30 p.m. it will host Sally Rogers 
and Howie Bursen, Northern 
Lights Bluegrass, and Deborah 
Silverstein, ina show promoting . 
National Infertility Awareness Week. 
Tickets are $10 in advance, available:- 
at Sandy's Music and the Music 
Emporium, in Cambridge, and Wood 
and Strings, in Arlington. The town 
hall is at 730 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Call 862-2905. 


THE WEEK 


THEATER. Hollywood After Dark, | 
an original musical nightclub revue, 
is a toast to the “glitter and glamor of 


a legendary Hollywood that boasted 


the great stars — Monroe, Gable, . 


| Garland.” It’s at the Charles 
Playhouse (74 Warrenton Street, : 
Boston; call 426-6912); curtain is at 8 


tonight, and tickets are $14 to $16. 
MUSIC. T.T: the Bear’s (10 
Brookline Street, Cambridge; call 
492-0092) strikes out in anew 
direction with its Monday-night 

| Trav’lin’ Light series. The.clab will 
kick off each week with acoustic 
folk, rock, and blues performed by 
local and national musicians, = 
Continued on page 4 


“THURSDAY: Ina stunning double bill, the Channel presents Nigerian juju 
master King Sunny Adé (right) and Zairian bandleader Tabu Ley Rochereau 
(left}onight. These two big African bands play entirely different music. Adé's 


KEITH W. JENKINS _ 


_ and talking-drum grooves are to Boston audiences. But 


and its rebellious soukous. Call 451-1905. 


THURSDAY: For vocals in a jazz vein, Mark Murphy, one of the best of the * 
- pure jazz singers, begins a three-night stand at Scullers, in the Guest Quarters’ 
Suites Hotel, with shows at 8 and 10 p.m. Call 783-0090, extension 7290. 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


COMPILED BY BOB SULLIVAN 


4. SEX, LIES, & VIDEOTAPE 


BASED ON VARIETY'S TOP BOSTON BOSTON BOSTON’ NY NEW VILLAGE LA NEW 
TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 9/20/89 .- “PHOENIX GLOBE HERALD TIMES PEOPLE TIME NEWSWK YORKER VOICE TIMES YORK 
2 
3. KICKBOXER 


5. UNCLE BUCK 


_WHEN HARRY MET SALLY 


7. 


8. THE ABYSS. . 


ey 


9. INE 


10. THE PACKAGE 


ee emer Wer | | | 


LEGEND: = RAVE REVIEW, A GEM; = MIXED RESPONSE, CRAP SHOOT; 


= TURKEY 


Copyright © 1989 by the Boston Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited. 
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Continued frompage3- 

will be available; there'll even be 
candlelit tables. This evening it’s O 
Positive lead singer Dave Herlihy, 
Chris Harford from Three Colors, 
and John Geotchius from the 
Dogmatics and Three Colors, 


beginning at 8:45 p.m. 


SALON. British novelist Margaret 
Drabble (The Radiant Way, The 
Middle Years, Realms of Gold) gives 
a rare public reading as part of the 
Wordsworth Readings at the Brattle 
Theatre, in Cambridge. A Natural 
Curiosity, her 11th work of fiction, 
continues the saga of Alix, Liz, and 
their school chum Esther, which 
began in The Radiant Way. It's at 
5:30 p.m., and it’s free. Advance 
tickets are necessary. Call 354-5201. 

In Kiss in the Hotel Joseph 
Conrad, Howard Norman weaves 
seven short tales of pathos and 
mystery, wherein a reckless ex-pilot 
brings the woman who doesn’t 
return his love to a hotel wallpapered 
with pages from Joseph Conrad's 
novels, and an old Eskimo woman 
believes her son is living in a 
jukebox. Norman reads at 6 p.m. as 
part of the Harvard Book Store's Fall 
Cambridge Author series, at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church. Call 
338-1938. It’s free. 

THEATER. It may be schmaltzy, 
but it’s also funny — Fiddler on the 
Roof comes to the Wang Center (270 
Tremont Street, Boston; call 
787-8000), with Topol re-creating the 
role he played in the film version of 
the musical. As Tevye, the Jewish 
patriarch with a brood of daughters, 
Topol has a few poignant moments. 
Curtain tonight is at 8, and tickets are 
$18 to $33. 

Every Saturday morning, six 
Louisiana women descend on the 
local beauty shop to “let their hair 
down while they get their hair 
done,” and to set the plot for Steel 
Magnolias, at the renovated Wilbur 
Theatre (246 Tremont Street, Boston; 
call 720-3480). The cast of Robert 
Harling’s long-running Off 
Broadway hit includes Marion Ross 
(Richie's mom on Happy Days), and 
it’s directed by Pamela Berlin. 
Tonight's curtain is at 8; tickets are 
$25 to $37.50. 


THEATER. In Thatcher's Women, 
three women from the economically 
depressed north of England, inspired 
by a “spirit of enterprise,” hop on 
their bikes and head for London to 
become hookers. Britisher Key 
Adshead’s satiric attack on Maggie 
Thatcher gets a staged reading by 
New Voices, at the Boston Public 
Library's Rabb Lecture Hall (call 
357-5667). It’s free and it’s at 7 p.m. 
MUSIC. Okay wiseguys, here's your 
chance to yell “Whipping Post” at a 
band and have it actually come back 
with the song. The Allman Brothers’ 
second reunion tour, in conjunction 
with the release of the boxed-set 
retrospective Dreams, pulls into the 
Orpheum for three nights, starting 
this evening at 7:30. Call 787-8000. 

The Jazz Passengers are one of 
the most intriguing bands on the 
“Knitting Factory Goes to 
Cambridge” schedule. The 
Passengers’ leaders, Curtis Fowlkes 
and Roy Nathanson, are also 


in this context their jazz tends to be 
far less “fake.” The Passengers are at 
the Western Front (343 Western 
Avenue, Cambridge; call 492-7772) 
for two shows, tonight only. 

This is a great night for jazz 
trumpet in Cambridge clubs. Eddie 
Henderson, featured over the years 
in the bands of several great pianists 
(Herbie Hancock, Mal Waldron, 
Kenny Barron), is at Cantares (15 


Freddie Hubbard, who has-been 
touring recently with the fine young 
tenor saxophonist Ralph Moore, - 
comes to the Regattabar in the . 
Charles Hotel (call 876-7777). Tough 
choice, but either way you can't lose. 


MUSIC. Billy Sheehan is the 
baddest bassist in hard rock, and his 
band Mr. Big makes one hell of a 
howl on stage. The proof is at the 
Paradise (967 Commonwealth: 
Avenue, Boston) tonight in an 18- 
plus show. Call 254-2053. 


again tonight. This time it’s at 
Nightstage (823 Main Street, 
Cambridge) with Jon Faddis, whose 
new Epic LP, Into the Faddisphere, 
announces his intention to come out 
from under the shadow of mentor 
Dizzy Gillespie. Call 497-8200. 

Even if Seiji Ozawaisn’t 
renowned as a Mahler conductor, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
performance of Gustav's heart- 
rending Symphony No. 9 is still an 
event. And who knows — maybe — 
Seiji will get down-and-dirty instead 
of refining the hell out of the music. 
Find out at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall 
(301 Massachusetts Avenue, in 
Boston); call 266-1492. 

THEATER. The Northeast premiere 
of Remember My Name, David 
Lemos’s play based on the 
conception and creation of the AIDS 
Memorial Quilt, is at the Berkshire 
Public Theatre (30 Union Street, 
Pittsfield; call 413-445-4631). Lemos 
spent about 200 hours interviewing 
project volunteers and people 
affected by the AIDS virus (family 
members of AIDS patients, AIDS 
counselors, doctors). This production 
is directed by the BPT’s artistic 
director, Frank Bessell, and will 
move to Washington for the Quilt’s ~ 
final display. Curtain is.at 8 p.m., and 
tickets are $9 to $14. 

FILM. The Brattle Theatre's Jean-Luc 
Godard series continues with 
another knockout double bill: 
Masculine Feminine, in which Jean- 
Pierre Léaud falls for singer Chantal 
Goya; and La Chinoise, where five 
diverse people decide to take up 
communal living according to 
Chairman Mao's precepts. Call 
876-6837. 


RIDAY 


MUSIC. Mitch Woods is a maniac 
with a piano under his hands. He 
pounds like Jerry Lee and acts like 
Stagger Lee — a real boogie bad boy. 
Now he’s left San Francisco for the 

| road, and tonight he stops at Harpers 
Ferry (158 Brighton Avenue, Alliston). 
Call 254-9743. 


(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Ted Drozdowski, Jeffrey Gantz, Peter 
Keough, and Charles Taylor helped 


out this week.) 


members of the Lounge Lizards; but |. 


Springfield Street; call 547-6300); and _ 


CLIF GARBODEN 


There’s more superb jazz trumpet . 


JOHAN ELBERS/DANCE UMBRELLA 


THURSDAY: It’s not every day we get to hear the “First Lady of Gospel Music,” 
the great Shirley Caesar, in these parts, and the chance to hear her ina free~ 
concert is eyen rarer. But that’s what's happening at Harvard’s Memorial Church 
at 8 tonight, where Caesar appears with Berklee College’s Reverence Gospel 
Choir under the direction of Orville Wright. This should be a crowded one, so 
plan on coming early. Call 266-1400. 


NEVIN SHALIT/DANCE UMBRELLA 


FRIDAY THE 6TH: Ralph Lemon and Bebe Miller won a Bessie Award for their 
duet Two. Tonight and tomorrow night they, along with their respective 
companies; will join forces again to perform new works on a bill presented by 

_ Dance Umbrella. Lemon’s pieces incorporate ancient myth and folktales; his 
Punchinello won him the gold medal at last year’s Boston Ballet International 
Choreography Competition. Miller’s work is recognized for its intense, 
animated movement. They'll perform at the Emerson Majestic Theatre. 

Call 492-7578. 


FRIDAY THE 6TH: Michel 
Camilo, the Dominican Republic's 
gift to the world of jazz piano, 
will be at Kresge Auditorium at 8 
p-m., in the company of bassist 
Michael Bowie and drummer Roel 
Rosenblatt, for what should be a 

" reprise of the pianist’s super- 
charged Villa Victoria appearance 
last June. It’s presented as part 
of the Marvin Asnes 
Memorial Performing Arts Series. 
Call 253-2906. 
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FUTURE 


PERFECT 


Sir Michael Tippett, perhaps Britain's most distinguished 
living composer, comes to New England Conservatory 
October 16 to 21, just before the Texas premiere of his 
fifth opera, New Year. Highlights of this major career 
retrospective include an NEC Symphony Orchestra 

. concert, with Pascal Verrto conducting Tippett’s 
Symphony No. 4 (from 1977) as well as works by Mozart 
and Berlioz, and a symposium with Tippett, his 
biographer Meirion Bowen, John Harbison, Richard 
Dyer, and others, who'll offer perspectives on Tippett’s 
visit to the US. Call 262-1120. 


But soft, what light through yonder window breaks? It is — 
the East, and Romeo and Juliet is kicking off Boston 
Ballet's 26th season. Choreographed by Choo San Goh, 
with music by Sergei Prokofiev, this production was first 
performed by the Ballet five years ago. Dierdre Myles 

and Devon Carney re-create their roles as the doomed 
lovers. It’s at the Wang Center October 12 to 22. Call 
964-4070, extension 281 or 284. 


Newer comic-book art is said to stifle the fantasy 
element, but there’s also the complaint that older 
forms are too limited to tackle modern worries. 
Comic Book Confidential, at the Brattle from 
October 20 to 26, chronicles this sometimes radical 
art form. The documentary includes interviews 
with 22 of the US’s best-known comic-book artists 
and archival footage and brand-new animation. 
Among those featured are Zippy the Pinhead 
creator Bill Griffith (in photo, with the flatter 
head), Mad founder William M. Gaines, Art 
Spiegelman (Maus, Raw), and Robert Crumb (Mr. 
Natural). Call 876-6708. 


NE XxX T 
Lindsay Cooper — 


WEE 


omposer Lindsay Cooper is a boundary hopper who rarely plays in the US, but this 

Thursday, she and an ensemble of British, German, and Danish musicians will 

perform her new song cycle about the Cold War, Oh Moscow, at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 

As a member of the European improvising community since the early 1970s, the British 
saxophonist and bassoonist has played rock with Henry Cow and David Thomas & the 
Pedestrians, jazz with the Feminist Improvising Group and Mike Westbrook’s orchestras, 
and free-form scrambles with the likes of Derek Bailey, George Lewis, John Zorn, and Fred 
Frith. Cooper has also been a bandleader, and she’s made four albums under her own name, 
scored for film and theater, and written for the musical collective News from Babel. 

Oh Moscow's essentially a new-jazz chamber piece. It has lyrics by Sally Potter — a 
singer, writer, film director, and choreographer who has collaborated with Cooper 
the ‘80s; and it deals with life under the threat of death and the fractures the Cold War has 
created in the lives of those who dwell within its battlefields. Oh Moscow was a highlight of 
the Frankfurt Jazz Festival, where its blend of jazz, rock, waltz, klezmer, and tongue-in-cheek 
opera drew winning reviews. 

Besides Cooper and Potter, the septet performing Oh Moscow at the ICA will include Phil 
Minton, a vocalist with improvising credentials similar to Cooper's; bassist Hugh Hopper, 
who has played with Soft Machine, Carla Bley, Robert Wyatt, and Stomu Yamash’ta; saxist 
and clarinettist Alfred 23 Harth, who has theater, group, and film projects to his credit, as well 
as a longstanding collaboration with Heiner Goebbels; drummer Marilyn Mazur, who has 
played with Wayne Shorter, Miles Davis, Gil Evans, and a host of Danish bands; and 
keyboard player Elvira Plenar, who has worked with various improvisers throughout Europe 
and is a member of the Frankfurt Jazz Big Band. 

Oh Moscow will be performed at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston Street, 
Boston, at 8 p.m. on Thursday, October 5. Tickets, available at the ICA, are $10 general 
admission, $8 for ICA members, students, and seniors. For credit-card purchases or 
information, call 266-5152. 

— Ted Drozdowski 


STATE 
THE 


ART 


Walter Gropius 


Is Walter Gropius alive and well 
4 in the late 20th century? Find out 

at the symposium presented by 
the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities (SPNEA). 
On October 5th at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design a group of 
world-famous architects, including 
LM. Pei, will talk about Gropius’s 
impact on their own work. Pei 
designed the East Wing of the 
National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, DC, the JFK Library here 
in Boston, and the new entrance to 
the Louvre Museum in Paris. Pei will 
be joined by Norman C. Fletcher and 
John C. Harkness of the Architects 
Collaborative in Cambridge (the two 
helped found the Collaborative with 
Gropius in 1945), Paul Kennon, the 
Dean of the School of Architecture, 
Rice University, and Jerzy Soltan, 
Professor of Architecture and Urban 
Design, Emeritus, at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design. 

Gropius spearheaded the Bauhaus 
school of design in Germany and 
came to the US in 1937 to teach at 
Harvard. Shortly after arriving he 
began constructing a family home in 
Lincoln, applying Bauhaus principles 
to traditional New England 
architecture. The Gropius House still 
features its original Bauhaus 
furnishings, and is now owned and 
operated by SPNEA and used as a 
historic-house museum. Tickets to 
the symposium (and the reception to 
follow) are $100, which benefits the 
maintenance of the House. Call 
227-3956. 


More sex, drugs, 
and fundraising 


Eric Bogosian and Nick Paleologos 
once roamed the hallways of Woburn 
High School together; both of them 
graduated in 1971. On October 3rd, 
actor/writer/producer/director 
Bogosian does a benefit of his MORE 
Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll(see photo 
and description on page two). 
Proceeds will go toward State 
Representative Paleologos’s run for 
Lieutenant Governor. Tickets for the 
benefit and a cocktail reception at the 
American Repertory Theatre (Loeb 
Drama Center) in Cambridge are $50. 
Call 523-5032. 


Learning 
from Performers 


Harvard and Radcliffe have 
announced this year’s Learning From 
Performers line-up: Geraldine 
Fitzgerald (date to be announced), 
John Zorn (October 15), David Byrne 
(TBA), Rosalind Solomon (November 
7), Wendy Wasserstein (November 27 
and 28), David Henry Hwang 
(December 6), Van Dyke Parks (TBA), 
and Linda Hunt (TBA). With a few 
exceptions, each session is free and 
open to the public (David Byrne is 
open only to Harvard and Radcliffe 
undergrads). Call 495-8676. 
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The war 
home 
In Country fights 
a losing battle 


by Peter Keough 


IN COUNTRY. Directed by Norman 
Jewison. Written by Frank Pierson and 
Cynthia Cidre. Based on the novel by 
Bobbie Ann Mason. With Emily Lloyd, 
Bruce Willis, and John Terry. At the 
Cheri and the Circle and in the 
suburbs. 


rite what you know, teachers 
W implore their students. Or at 

least what you can properly 
imagine. Otherwise you'll end up with 
clichés, sentimentality, contrivance. In 
short, a novel like Bobbie Ann Mason's 
In Country. 

At her best, Mason limns deft mini- 
malist short stories, slight, startling 
pieces set in her native Kentucky that 
shape epiphanies from the detritus of 
pop culture, that seek and sometimes 
find the ironic chord resolving the TV 
babble that is the background music of 
everyday life. But with Jn Country, she 
ventured abroad to unexplored territory: 
the novel. The gaps between her precise 
details broadened, and banalities 
swallowed them up. In Country did not 
transcend the media-woven clichés that 
have shrouded the Vietnam War, it 
merely repeated them. 

Bad books often make great movies, 
but the way to do it, at least in this case, 
is not by having Norman Jewison direct. 
The problem isn’t that Jewison is a 
Canadian and the subject intimately 


Film 

American — indeed, such distancing 
might be exactly what the subject needs. 
The problem is that though Jewison has a 
taste for the profound and significant, 
what he really has going for him is a flair 
for fluff. All too often the combination 
results in versions of the great tragedies 
of history glossed over with schmaltz, 
films like Jesus Christ Superstar (1973) or, 
most egregiously, Fiddler on the Roof 
(1971). 

When he sticks to froth, his operatic 
touch works, as it did with last year’s 
Moonstruck. But when you give him a 
text as frail and fraught with peril as 
Mason’s novel, Jewison’s bombast only 
celebrates its innate triteness. To estab- 
lish a narrative line from the non-events 
of the book, he inflates the cheapest of 
sentiments and injects tawdry flourishes 
that would be embarrassing in an AT&T 
commercial. Every instinct he brings to 
this project is wrong. 

Except, surprise, when it comes to 
casting. Choosing Londoner Emily Lloyd 
as teenage heroine Sam, a girl who's 
never been much outside the town limits 
of Paducah, Kentucky, was a bold 
gamble that worked. Her accent is 


Willis an 


adequate, but more important she brings 
a freshness and spontaneity to lines and 
situations that American actresses, aware 
of how stale the material is, would hardly 
be capable of. 

Again and again Lloyd has to recite 


impossible soliloquies to a picture of her. 


Williams and Kristofferson in Welcome Home: without embarrassment | 


Lloyd in In Countty: right cast, wrong 


director 


dead dad (stuff like “You missed Water- 
gate, the Moon Landing, VCRs, you 
missed ever’thin’!”’) or badger the town’s 
sullen vets with questions like “Why 
can’t | know about Vietnam?” Some 
scenes are especially cheesy, as when she 

See COUNTRY, page 18 


Unhappy 
returns 


Welcome Home is 


missing in action 
by Jon Garelick 


WELGOME HOME. Directed by 
Franklin J. Schaffner. Written by Mag- 
e Kleinman. With Kris Kristofferson, 
oBeth Williams, Sam Waterston, and 
Brian Keith.. A Columbia Pictures 
release, At the Paris and the Circle and. 
in the suburbs. 


ig ould Welcome Home signal the 
«» beginning of the end of Vietnam 
movies? The movie goes after two 


charged *post-Vietnam issues — the 


returning vets and. MIAs — and that’s 


charged: post-Vietnam issue too 


many. The domestic drama of the long- 
lost ‘vet: is’ skewed by the muddled 
questions it raises about MIAs, and 
though it presents itself as a “sensitive” 
treatment, the movie comes no ‘closer to 
reality. than the average Chuck Nor- 
ris/Sylvester Stallone shoot-‘em-up. 

Now that she has a new family, how 
will Sarah (JoBeth Williams) respond to 
the return of her husband, Jake Robbins 
(Kris Kristofferson), who disappeared in 
action 17 years ago and was’ reported 
killed four years later? How will Jake face 
the teenage son he never knew he had? 
How will the son deal with seeing: Mom 
in the arms of someone other than the 
man he’s always called Dad? Bad enough 
that he has to confront Mom (“It’s not 
what you think, Tyler“), but then to find 
out that the man is .. . his father! 

Most of the movie is suspended along 
these scenes of revelation/confrontatian, 
and. each actor's role is equally thankless. 
Everyone takes turns getting some: form 
of the shocking news that Jake is back (“I 
should never have come here,” Kristof- 
ferson says once, early on, but the words 
echo through the Whole pictufe), and‘you 
cringe in your seat, rooting for the actors 
to get through these innumerable * tough 
moments.” It’s to their credit that, for the 
most part, they do their jobs without 
‘embarrassment. 

The toughest task falls into the harids 
of Waterston, as the man who married 
Sarah after Jake's supposed remains were 
shipped home 13 years ago. It’s difficult 
to tell whether the distress on Water- 
ston’s face reflects his character or his 
feelings as an actor. He has to play the 
sweet, understanding stay-at-home 
wimp toKristofferson’s rumbling-voiced 
vet. This is the same guy who in The 
Killing Fields played Sydney Schanberg 
— the last man out of Cambodia (well, 
next-to-last if you count James Woods). 
When Tyler stops calling him Dad and 
instead calls him by his nickname, it’s 
supposed to be touching, but the au- 
dience hoots. 

And I haven‘t even mentioned Kristof- 
ferson’s wife and two children, lost back 
in Thailand. Welcome Home. keeps 
sabotaging its pretensions with im- 

See WELCOME, page 20 


Z 


uilt may be the one lasting 
G legacy of the Vietnam War. 

Countless books, films, and 
other works have dwelt on the guilt of 
being there and what we did or failed to 
do. In Country, both novel and film, is a 
rare exploration of the guilt of not being 
there, guilt felt by those who opposed 
the war, or who did not serve, or who 
were not even born at the time. Now 
they feel the need to make amends. 

The Vietnam Veterans Memorial in 
Washington — the Wall — helps in this 
endeavor, and it did so for the people 
responsible for In Country: Bobbie Ann 
Mason, who wrote the book; Norman 
Jewison, who directed the picture; and 
Bruce Willis, who starred in it. Each 
visited the long black stretch of granite 
inscribed with the names of the fallen at 
some point during the making of the 
book or movie, and their responses 
reflect the contributions each made to 
the creative process. 

“During the ‘60s in college and 
graduate school,” Bobbie Ann Mason 
remembers, “I was involved in the 
general commotion on campus.” She 


against the Wall 


_ Mason, Jewison, Willis go to Washington 


by Peter Keough 


laughs nervously. “I wasn’t a very 
political person. I was against the war. 
But it seems so remote, looking back. It 
was so far away, involving so many 
other issues too. It was a very confusing 
time. I didn’t have a TV in college, 
except for the assassinations.” 

Mason didn’t think much more about 
the war until years later, in 1981, when a 
story she was working on seemed to be 
edging in that direction. “It’s a long, 
involved history,” she says, referring to 
the story. “The characters sprang into 
my mind, their relationships, with all 
their names and everything. I started 
writing a short story about them. I didn’t 
know it had something to do with 
Vietnam. That was something I had to 
discover. That’s something all of us have 


to discover. That we're all part of it, that . 


I'm part of it.” 

Mason admits she had no direct 
experience of the war and didn’t know 
anyone who had. “It was daunting. But I 
feel kind of innocent, and when you feel 
that way you can just charge ahead and 
do the boldest things. At first I thought 
— I can’t write about Vietnam vets, | 
wasn’t there. But then I just got into it. I 
read a lot of oral histories. There was a 
book by the psychologist Robert J. 
Lifton called Home from the War which 
helped me understand what is known as 
post traumatic stress syndrome. Reading 
books like Dispatches, Nam, Everything 
We Had — | just absorbed the voices 
and experiences and was able to project 
them.” 


In fact, though, Mason feels that the 
story is not about the Vietnam ex- 
perience but about the process. of 
discovering that experience. “It was 
Sams story. | wasn’t telling the tale of 
the American soldiers from their point 
of view, but I could tell it from my point 
of view, from the point of view of those 
who stayed behind. By telling how Sam 
discovers: what went on, it was very 
much my story.” 

And so when Mason first visited the 
Wall in 1983, that experience, too, was 
very much part of her story. “As | 
walked there, it was raining. | didn’t 
know then that my characters would be 
going to the Wall. But as 1 walked down 
the whole length, | could hear them 
talking. So by the time I got to the Wall, . 
I was seeing it through their eyes. It was 
like | didn’t have my own personal 
response. 

“And within five minutes, purely by 
accident, I found my own name.” 

Like Mason, the Canadian Norman 
Jewison also opposed the Vietnam War 
during the ‘60s and ‘70s, though some- 

| © See MASON, page 18 
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PHOTOS FROM THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART/FILM STILLS ARCHIVE 


In Teresa Venerdi: the comic embodiment of supreme indifference 


The naked truth 


Anna Magnani bares her emotions at the MFA 


by Steve Vineberg 

THE FILMS OF ANNA MAGNANTL. At 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Thursdays 
and Fridays, through October 27. 


a complete animal — an 


animal created for the stage 
and screen” was Jean Renoir’s 
description of the Italian actress Anna 
Magnani. Even in the roster of movies’ 
greatest tragediennes — Gish, Garbo and 
Falconetti, Moreau, Signoret and Papas, 
Vivien Leigh and Vanessa Redgrave, the 
Stanwyck of Stella Dallas and the 
Hepburn of Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, Liv. Ullmann in the late ‘60s and 
early ‘70s — Magnani has a sensual 
potency, an elemental immediacy that is 
unique. She’s so.close to her emotions 
that you ought to fear for her, as you fear 
for Gish or Leigh, but you don’t. . 
That's because Magnani is built for 
suffering and endurance, the way the 
Greek tragic heroines are. The immense 
weight of her sorrows hasn't broken her 
— it’s shaped her, defined her. Earthy, 
sardonic, pragmatic, she faces grief head 
on; more than that, she embraces it, 
feasts on it, with the same passionate 
appetite you see her display in love and 
sex and motherhood and in the fulfill- 
ment of smaller, more banal hungers. 
(It's arr ineffable joy to watch her chew 
on a chicken leg in Many Dreams Along 
the Way or lick the water from a moist 


rock in The Miracle.) She’s emotionally 


voracious. 
Magnani made her first movie, Scam- 
polo, in 1927, but it wasn’t until Roberto 
Rossellini cast her as the pregnant bride 
shot down by Nazis on her wedding day, 
in his 1945 Open City (which opened the 
current retrospective of her work at the 
Museum of Fine Arts), that she began to 
be known primarily as a film performer. 
She'd appeared on the stage for years, 
often in revues (her usual co-star during 
the war years was the comedian Toto, 
who would later star in Vittorio de Sica’s 
Miracle in Milan), and it was her witty 
stage persona that tended to show up in 
her modest pre-Open City movie roles. 
You can catch.a glimpse of this 
younger, Carol Burnett-ish Magnani in 
Teresa Venerdi, a light comedy, sporadic- 
ally funny and charming, that’s directed 
by its dashing leading man, de Sica. He 


plays‘ an elegantly lazy young pedia- 


trician who lands a job administering to 
the medical needs of the young ladies at 
a provincial orphanage, and ‘Magnani, 
who's on screen for only three or four 


scenes, is his mistress, the star of a 
boulevard revue. Under a preposterous 
feather hat, encircled by hard-working 
chorines, she rehearses a number 
without deploying a single muscle below 
her elbows; she’s the comic embodiment 
of supreme indifference, 

Magnani never lost her music-hall 
skills. You Can see them in the ballads 
she delivers, with serene theatrical self- 
possession, in the opening scene of 


Pasolini‘s Mamma Roma and at the end: 


of the trivial segment she did with 
Visconti for the 1953 anthology film We 
the Women; in the farce scenes of the 
entertaining comedy Many Dreams 
Along the Way; and in the way she kicks 
up a ruckus to create a diversion in the 
lively prison soap opera Hell in the City, 
sashaying through the cell block scream- 
ing, “Rock and roll! Rock and roll!” 
These aren’t her great performances, 
though. In addition to last night’s Open 
City, the sensationally vital _ wartime 
melodrama she inadvertently short- 


In Vo 


circuits when Rossellini kills her off 
halfway through (she’s felled like a deer, 
in a shot that's as terrifying now as it ever 
was), the MFA is showing four of her 
very best. 

The Human Voice (35 minutes) and 
The Miracle (69 minutes) are two halves 
of a double bill by Rossellini, separated at 
birth and now, finally, restored. 
Rossellini planned to release them 
together in 1947 as L’amore, but The 
Miracle, in which a shepherdess, seduced 
by a silent stranger, bears a child she 
believes to be a second Christ, en- 
countered severe opposition from the 
Catholic Church, and its release was held 
up for a year. The Human Voice 
transcribes the Cocteau monodrama 
about a woman on a telephone fighting 
to hold onto her departing lover. Neither 
is a conventional vision of L‘amore, and 
they couldn't be more dissimilar in terms 
of style, tone, setting, or character. The 
delicate agonies and ironies of the 
Cocteau piece are quintessentially urban; 


Icano: she’s built for suffering and endurance. 


ye 


more, they belong to the exquisitely 
insulated world of the bohemian artiste. 
The lyricism of The Miracle is the closest 
Rossellini ever got to Renoir. 

What unifies them is Magnani’s 
kamikaze commitment to the roles — the 
daredevil eagerness with which she 
plunges into them and the degree of her 
soul she’s willing to bare. When she’s 
disconnected from her lover, the woman 
in The Human Voice lifts the receiver 
past her bowed head to replace it in its 
cradle; the dying-swan gesture is in fact a 
sign of life, because even in the midst of 
this torture, her passion is regenerative, 
an endless resource. I've never seen 
anything as intimate — or intimate in 
quite this way — as Magnani’s desperate 
telephone confessions. 

And I've never seen anything quite as 
unguardedly sensuous as the scene at the 
beginning of The Miracle where, 
narcotized by a few swigs of wine 
proffered by the silent traveler (played 
by Federico Fellini, who wrote the story), 
the peasant girl Nannina throws her 
head back on the grass, stuffs her mouth 
with twigs and earth, and murmurs, 
“This is paradise.” No wonder the 
picture created such a stir: Magnani, who 
always brought her sexuality to her roles 
with absolute directness (the way Van- 
essa Redgrave and Diane Keaton do 
now), couldn't make the double meaning 
of “passion play” resonate any more 
clearly. 

Luchino Visconti’s. Bellissima, from 
1952, is a tender parody of both the 
Italian film industry and _ the 
phenomenon of the stage mother. 
Magnani plays Maddalena, who enters 
her little girl (Tina Apicella) in a chil- 
dren’s beauty contest run by a movie 
studio; the winner gets a contract. 
Maddalena’s love and appreciation of 
her daughter are all mixed up with her 
ambitions for the girl and her private 
need to live through her — to turn her 
into the actress Maddalena believes she 
could have been. The complex of emo- 
tions she feels when she looks at the girl 
— pride, delight, a fierce maternal 
possessiveness, sudden currents of anxie- 
ty over a few vocal imperfections (the 
stammer, the whistled sibilants) — is 
amazing; this woman is like the batter- 
ing-ram stage mother in Gypsy, but 
perceived with profound sympathy and a 
blend of humor and sadness. 

Magnani gives her most energetic 
performance, full of unflagging activity 
and mood shifts that she roller-coasters 
her character through at a breathless 
pace. And the movie includes one of the 
most heartbreaking scenes on record: on 
the day the director and his assistants 
view the little girl’s screen test, Mad- 
dalena sneaks into the projection booth 
and hears their dismissive laughter. Too 
rarely shown, Bellissima is one of the 
finest pictures of the neo-realist (post- 
World War II) era. (Francesco Rosi, on the 
verge of becoming a director himself, 
worked on the script, which was based 
on a story by de Sica’s great collaborator, 
Cesare Zavattini.) 

It’s hard to believe, but the same year 
as Bellissima, Magnani went on to make 
the most extraordinary film of her ca- 
reer, The Golden Coach, for Jean Renoir. 
Set in Peru in the early 18th century, it’s 
about the interaction between traveling 
commedia dell’arte actors and the 
Spanish colonials. Magnani plays 
Camilla, the troupe’s Colombina, who’s 
wooed by an impetuous young cavalier, 
an arrogant bullfighter, and the viceroy. 

See MAGNANI, page 19 


MAGNANI AT 
THE MFA 


Here’s the line-up for the Anna 
Magnani retrospective at the MFA: 


Friday, September 29: Hell in the 
City at 6 p.m. and Mamma Roma at 
8:10 p.m. 

Thursday, October 5: Down with 
Wealth at 6 p.m. and Teresa Venerdi 
at 8 p.m. 

Friday, October 6: Deputy Angelina 
at 6 p.m. and The Bandit at 8 p.m. 

Thursday, October 12: Many 
Dreams Along the Way at 6 p.m. and 
L’amore plus the Magnani episode of 
We the Women at 8 p.m. 

Friday, October 13: Volcano at 6 p.m. 
and Bellissima at 8 p.m. 

Friday, October 20: Laugh for Joy at 
6 p.m. and The Golden Coach at 8 p.m. 
Friday, October 27: The Rose Tattoo 
at 5:50 p.m. and Wild Is the Wind at 8 


p.m. 
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Herk Harvey's © Carnival comes back to life 


by Robin Dougherty 
ilmmaker Herk Harvey is making a 
ghoul face and the effect is quite 
comical. He’s spoofing himself. — 
or rather his role as chief ghoul in 
Carnival of Souls, his 1962 low-budget 


independent chiller that’s receiving a. 


new release this year. 

It’s a good thing Harvey has.a sense of 
humor: shortly after its 1962 release, the 
film’s distributor ran off with Harvey's 
assets. Except for scattered drive-in dates 
and wee-hour television spots, Carnival 
of Souls disappeared from sight. Recent- 
ly discovered and restored (and having 
just appeared at this year’s Boston Film 
Festival), Carnival of Souls opens today 
for a six-day run at the Somerville 
Theatre. 

Despite Harvey's mug (or the 27 years 


that have passed since the film’s crea- — 


tion), there’s not much that’s campy 
about Carnival of Souls. It’s every bit as 
eerie as Harvey’s first vision of it. A 
director of industrial and educational 
films, Harvey was driving across country 
when he caught sight of the abandoned 
Saltair Pavilion, outside Salt Lake City, 
and realized it was the perfect location 
for a film. “I saw that thing at sunset, 
with those Moorish towers, and I said, 
‘What is this?’ I stopped the car and 
looked around that place, and I'd never 
seen anything quite as spooky. It made 
the hair on the back of my neck stand 


iavey took a photograph of the 
Saltair back home to Lawrence, Kansas, 
where his collaborator, John Clifford, 
wrote the screenplay. Clifford concocted 
a story about a young woman, Mary, 
who narrowly escapes death when her 
car goes off a bridge. The finished 
Harvey/Clifford . product, which is 
fascinated with ‘the monstrous instru- 
ments of Lawrence’s Reuter Organ Fac- 
tory, and regularly punctuated with 
chase scenes, might be described as a 
film noir chiller. And though Mary looks 
a bit ghoulish — as does everything else 
in the film — long before she reaches the 
pavilion, it’s hard ‘to imagine a more 
sinister locale for any tale. 

Mary (who's played with tense energy 
by actress Candace Hilligloss) leaves 
soon after her accident to take a job as a 


Herk Harvey: an eye for threatening detail 


on the she begins to see 


things, . including .Harvey’s ghoulish 
character, that other people don't. 
Although there’s a timelessness to 
Carnival of Souls, there's also a period- 
piece feel (some of the actors haven't 
shed their educational-film attitude). 
With her lack of human connection, the 
cold, aloof Mary seems a pre-feminist 
case of sexual frigidity. But if the details 
aren't entirely convincing, the story is 
unquestionably creepy. 

-As Harvey explains it, “All the way 
through the film, instead of the monsters 
used today, we were dealing with 
implied horror.” What extends this im- 
plied horror the length of the movie is 


- the palpable, high-contrast black and 


white. photography and an eye for 
threatening detail. Harvey cites Ingmar 
Bergman as the inspiration of the film’s 
look; for some people it conjures up The 
Seventh Seal. But it's The Seventh Seal 
traveling to Salt Lake City, which gives 
Carnival of Souls its distinctive look, one 
that’s as visually transfixing - the story 
is unsettling. 

Filmed in three weeks while Harvey 
and Clifford were on vacation, the movie 
is a low-budget masterpiece. But as 
Harvey explains, its crossover status. has 
helped keep the film in obscurity. “We 
hoped when we made it to get it into the 
art houses — because we thought if we 
made a horror film that has a littlé bit of 
a classic look to it we might. But this 
didn’t work out. At that time it had 
success in certain areas — mainly drive- 
ins — because it was billed as part of a 
horror double feature.” Among film 
buffs, Carnival of Souls has remained. 
unique. A truncated version played at - 
Coolidge Corner recently. And the film is 
included in David Zinman’s Fifty Grand 
Movies of the 1960s and 1970s. 

If all had gone as planned in 1962 — 
“The idea was to make that and then get 
into film” — Harvey and Clifford would 
have gone on to make more feature films. 
As it is, Harvey is not bitter about his lost 
chance. Nor even frustrated, he explains, 
because all along, he was still exercising 
his craft on industrial films. Retired now) 
he’s working on an idea for another 
feature . The current success 
Carnival of Souls, including its inclusion. 
in this year’s major film festivals in, 
Toronto and Denver, is closer to w 
Harvéyhad hoped for in. 1962. But 
restoration, in a spanking new 35mm 
print, and rediscovery is enough to make 
anyone feel as if he’d come back fromthe 
dead. 0 


Trailers 


THE GIRL IN A SWING 


n The Girl in a Swing, Meg Tilly 
I speaks in such an indecipherable 
German accent that, at the press 
screening I attended, all the critics in the 
room kept turning to one another and 
asking, “ What did she say?” Tilly doesn’t 


exactly turn her r’s into w’s, but she puts _ 


such a burr on them, it’s as if someone 
with a bad head cold were attempting to 
parody Dietrich. 

The Girl in a Swing, taken from the 
novel by Richard (Watership Down) 
Adams, is being advertised as ‘an erotic 
thriller with Hitchcockian overtones.” 
Overtones from someone who hasn't 
learned the first thing from Hitchcock, 
like making it clear just what the hell is 
going on. It didn’t help that the print that 
I saw had slightly unsynched sound, or 
that the director, Gordon Hessler, cuts 
scenes off so abruptly and joins them 
together so arbitrarily, you wonder 
whether reels aren’t missing. 

Tilly is the object of desire of an 
English antiques dealer (Rupert Frazer) 
who meets her in Copenhagen and, after 
an endless courtship, persuades her to 
marry him. Frazer is a pinched, pale actor 
who doesn’t convey romantic entrance- 
ment, and even if he did, Tilly (in a truly 
embarrassing performance) doesn’t con- 
vey enough to be entranced by. This 
movie gives us a romantic hero who 
doesn’t want to consummate his affair 
until his wedding night (in 1989?) and 
then, when the big night arrives, is 
impotent. He may also be clairvoyant, for 
his dreams and visions begin to reveal 
the secret past Tilly is covering up, which 
proves to be a big yawn. 

At least the movie abounds in howlers. 
After an especially active lovemaking 
session, Frazer, baffled by Tilly’s moodi- 
ness, says, “You're impenetrable.” All of 
which is fodder for the inventive 
wiseacres in the audience. When Tilly 


complains, “That's the trouble with you 

English, always dragging Shakespeare 

into the conversation. What's a poor 

German girl to do?”, the wag next to me 

— “Read a book.” At the Copley 
lace. 


— Charles Taylor | 


A CHORUS 
OF DISAPPROVAL 


atching A Chorus of Disap- 
W proval, | couldn't decide which 
is the more perverse, Michael 
Winner —: the brutal hack director*of 


such pictures as Death Wish — as the 
director of a comedy, or Jeremy Irons as 
the star of one. 

Mind you, this isn’t much of a comedy. 
The screenplay is by British playwright 
Alan Ayckbourn (with contributions 
from Winner), who is often called the 
British Neil Simon. Which is unfair. 
Ayckbourn’s comedies don’t -have 


Simon’s crassness.or his pretensions, and 


at the top of his form, as in the BBC 
production of the .Norman- Conquests 
trilogy starring Tom Conti, he has a solid, 
pleasing ability to write farce. 

This odd little number isfar below that 


Meg Tilly and Rupert Frazer: impenetrable? 


form; it’s perched uneasily. between 
melancholy drama and raucous comedy, 
with the result that nothing works. Irons 
is a bumbling widower who, relocated to 
a coastal town, attempts to ease his 
loneliness by getting involved with an 
amateur theatrical group’s production of 
The Beggar's Opera and finds himself 
involved with two married women. One 
(Prunella Scales) is the neglected wife of 
the play's director (Anthony Hopkins); 
the other, half of a pair of swingers, 
hopes her attentions to Irons will result 
in an advantageous business deal for her 
husband. 

Irons, with permanent black rings 
under his eyes and looking as if he hadn't 
ventured into the sun for years, is a 
disaster. His character is supposed to be a 
passive fool who's too lily-livered to 
extricate himself from the mess he gets 
into, but Irons, as washed out as an actor 
can be, doesn’t bring ary irony to that 
passivity. There’s nothing more embar- 
rassing than an actor who isn’t funny 
trying to be funny by acting funny. Ryan 
O’Neal made a career out of it, and 
Irons’s straining is similarly painful. And 
yet he’s eclipsed by Anthony Hopkins 
chewing the scenery like some unholy 
mating of Lionel Barrymore and William 
Hickey. 

Michael. Winner's direction, mean- 
while, may just be the worst I've seen 
this year. When he wants to emphasize 
an emotional moment, he throws in an 
extreme close-up so abrupt it doesn’t 
match the shots that surround it. Winner 
must think he’s getting a chance to do 
something more subtle than his usual 
action-movie workovers, but the picture 
is just as pushy. And there’s something 
ugly in the way he and Ayckbourn set 
the two women against each other and 
then sit back to enjoy the catfight (they 
do the same with Patsy Kensit and 
Alexandra Pigg in supporting roles). 
Why do these women fuss so over Irons? 
With the train running through town and 
ships coming into port, the pickings can’t 
be that slim. At the Copley Place. 

— Charles Taylor 
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quare is beautiful — that’s the 
message of the life and career of 
Irving Berlin, who died last Friday. 
A Russian Jew who immigrated to 
America at five, quit school to earn a 
living at eight (after his father’s death), 
and broke into Tin Pan Alley as a song 
plugger and a singing waiter before 
publishing his first original tune at 19, he 
was almost too much an embodiment of 
the Horatio Alger myth to be true. 
During a career that lasted six decades, 
he wrote at least 1500 songs (even 
though he couldn’t read music and 
played the piano in only one key — F- 
sharp), including a handful of standards 
so deeply embedded in the American 
experience it’s almost a shock to learn 
they didn’t come over on the Mayflower: 
“White Christmas” (the 1942 Oscar 
winner, from Holiday Inn), “Blue Skies,” 
“Alexander's Ragtime Band” (his first hit, 
penned in 1911), “Easter Parade,” “God 
Bless America,” “There's No Business 
like Show Business.” He authored the 
scores for 22 Broadway shows, including 
the post-World War II megahit Annie Get 
Your Gun, and more than a dozen 
movies (as well as individual numbers 
for twice as many more); his shrewdness 
about copyrights ensured him a fortune 
and set a precedent for American 
tunesmiths. He married an heiress and 
stayed married to her for 62 years, until 
101. 


Irving Berlin, 


by Steve Vineberg 


What Berlin believed in may have 
been the most cliché’d of American 
myths, but since it had come true for him, 
it lost its banality in his music, which 
glowed with simplicity and confidence. 
Berlin inherited the patriotic mantle and 
the green-light energy of George M. 
Cohan (who wrote his most celebrated 
songs in the decade before Berlin entered 
the Broadway arena), but his European 
Jewish heritage instinctively toned down 
the Cohan brashness and brought some- 
thing plaintive, Jerome Kern-ish, to bear 
on it. Berlin’s melodic gifts were infinite- 
ly superior to Cohan’s and to those of 
Cohan’s contemporaries, the American 
operetta composers, Victor Herbert and 
Rudolf Friml and Sigmund Romberg; in 
fact, with the single exception of 
Gershwin, there may not be a show 
composer in this country — Kern, 
Richard Rodgers, Cole Porter, Harold 
of. 

He wrote “Always” and “What'll I 
Do?” and the great Ethel Waters weeper 


“Supper Time” (from the 1933 political 
revue As Thousands Cheer); the Ziegfeld 
parade number “A Pretty Girl Is like a 
Melody” and the irresistible rag “Play a 
Simple Melody”; “I Got Lost in His 
Arms” and “Remember” and “How 
About Me?” He wrote perhaps half the 
tunes most famously associated with 
Astaire and Rogers, all for a trio of 


_movies (Top Hat, Follow the Fleet, and 


Carefree) released between 1935 and 
1938: “Top Hat, White Tie and Tails,” 
“Cheek to Cheek,” “Isn’t This a Lovely 
Day,” “Let's Face the Music and Dance,” 
“Change Partners,” “I Used To Be Color 
Blind.” And then, in a different mood — 
flippantly true-blue — he wrote the two 
best-known Army songs of the century, 
“Oh, How I Hate To Get Up in the 
Morning” and “This Is the Army, Mr. 
Jones,” for a pair of shows, Yip, Yip, 
Yaphank and This Is the Army, con- 
ceived during the two World Wars to be 
performed entirely by men in uniform. 
A couple of years ago I rounded up a 
melange of Berlin songs I love on a 
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couple of cassettes — some of them as 
famous as “White Christmas,” but many 
woefully obscure. You can usually tell 
how good a composer is just by how 
many lovely melodies people have 
neglected over the years. In Berlin's case, 
these secondary treasures — songs like 
“Lonely Heart’ (from Louisiana 
Purchase) and the rueful ‘This Year's 
Kisses” (a valentine to the fireside 
contralto of Alice Faye, who introduced it 
in Oni the Avenue), “Paris Wakes Up and 
Smiles” (from Miss Liberty) and the 
inexpressibly sweet soldier's love letter 
“I'm Getting Tired So I Can Sleep” — vie 
with more easily recognizable numbers 
such as the ingenious counterpoint 
rouser “You're Just in Love” or the 
cheerfully assured romantic ballad “I’ve 
Got My Love To Keep Me Warm” for my 
personal prizes. 

But my favorite Berlin song is at least 
medium famous. “How Deep Is the 
Ocean (How High Is the Sky),” a lover's 
vow of eternal devotion, has a touching 
single-mindedness and an absolutist 
credulity that’s all the more passionate 
because it emerges from the depths of the 

ion. (The song was written in 
1932 and recorded by Ethel Merman — in 
a rendition suffused with feeling, 
possibly the best musical performance 
she ever gave.) “How can I tell you how 
much I love you? How can I measure just 
how much I do?” asks the singer. Irving 


Berlin figured out hundreds of ways. 0 
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life 
Before could 
hit harder 


by Bill Marx ie 


BEFORE IT HITS HOME, by Cheryl L. 
West. Directed by Helen L. Patmon. Set 
designed by Bobby R. Summerlin. 
Lighting by David .H. Rosenburg. 
Sound by T J. Gerckens. With Eddie L. 
Murphy, Diane Beckett, Jomo, Donna 
Hewitt-Didham, Siobhan Brown, 
Bryant Rolle, Vontress Mitchell, 
Rodney Dailey, Anne Jenness, and 
Jessica Moore. Presented by the AIDS 
ACTION Committee of Massachusetts 
at the C. Walsh Theatre, Suffolk 
University. Closed. 


TION Committee and the Boston 
Globe Foundation, Before It. Hits 
Home, in its East Coast premiere, is 
another AIDS drama that’s smothereg in 
good intentions. The play doesn’t (like 
Larry Kramer's overpolemical The Nor- 
mal Heart) take on our country’s re- 
calcitrant social and governmental ma- 
chinery, or (like Jon Lipsky’s Dreams of 
an AIDS Patient) explore messy existen- 
tial issues of sex and. death. . Instead, 
playwright Cheryl West clings to domes- 
tic melodrama; the decision of a black 
AIDS sufferer to die in the arms of his 
initially hostile and uncomprehending 
family follows true moyie-of-the-week 
form. At first people are-grossed out, but 
they eventually rally round the flag. 
That said, West ‘should be con- 
gratulated for injecting some subtlety 


a ponsored by Boston’s AIDS AC- 


into the tired formula, particularly in the - 


depiction of the AIDS sufferer, Wendal. 
Self-pitying and’ deceitful, West's anti- 
hero isn’t ennobled by his disease, as are 
so many characters are in other, more 
romanticized AIDS dramas. This play- 
wright’s. point is that a person doesn’t 
have to be transformed into a saint to be 
worthy of society's concern. And Wen- 
dal's selfishness {and the fear it reflects) 
undercuts some of the soapbox clichés. 
Certainly the suggestion of self-de- 
struction adds depth to the lumbering 
plot — West saddles her main character 
with so many relatives and significant 
others that the drama becomes a series of 
teary emotional confrontations. After 
finding out he has the disease, Wendal 
breaks the news to his former male lover 


but doesn’t tell his current girlfriend. A _ 
' bisexual, Wendal has hidden his gay side 
from his family as well from his female 
partner. And when he makes love to her, 
knowing he has AIDS, his dishonesty 
becomes a form of aggression as well as 
cowardice. “AIDS blasts you out of the 
closet,” insists Wendal’s doctor (Ann 
Jenness in an uncharacteristically subtle 


Theater 


performance), but her patient is holding 
on to the hinges with his fingertips, no 
matter how it affects those around him. 
When he’s hospitalized, Wendal de- 
cides to return to his folks, who are’ 
raising his son, Dwayne. Parents Reba 
and Bailey aren't trusted with the reason 
for their son’s visit (he’s been gone since 
high school) until he’s wasting away, and 
the confession triggers ‘the predictable 
blasts of anger, followed by acts of 


Viane Beckett and Eddie L. Murphy: injecting some subtlety into a tired formula 


loyalty. Since it takes more than half of 
Before It Hits Home to get Wendal 
homeward bound, the.domestic scenes 
have a perfunctory quality to them — in 
the space of a single scene, mom and pop 
turn from homophobic hatred to unprej- 
udiced love. West needs to whittle her 
play down to size, focusing on the AIDS 
patient's psychological journey, his fail- 
ure to come to terms with himself, rather 
than on hitting all the inspirational bases. 
At Suffolk, it didn’t help that director 
Helen L. Patmon never really decided 
whether the focus should be on Wendal 
or the kvetchers around him. In some of 
the overlong comedy scenes (such as one 
in which Reba and best friend Maybelle 
speculate on how gays have sex), Wendal 
became a convenient comic peg, And 
that relegation to the role of catalyst was 
encouraged by Eddie L. Murphy’s listless 
performance as the AIDS patient; despite 
everything going on around him, his 
Wendal remained in a blithe torpor. 
Some of the supporting performers 


made more of an impression, particularly 


Diane Beckett, whose Reba is a gutsy 
variation on the stereotypical black 
matriarch. The actress was at her best 
when she revealed the ambivalence 
underneath the character's motherliness. 
At one point, the helpless Wendal falls to 


. the floor. Beckett swaggered up next to 


him and demanded that he “stand up” in 
a tender/surly tone that fused love and 
disdain, relief and repugnance, hospital- 
ity and hostility. 

Prior to this production, Before It Hits 
Home. was workshopped by the Seattle 
Group Theatre in..conjunction with. its 
Multicultural Playwrights’ Festival; the 
troupe intends an Equity production in 
1990, after some whittling. Let’s hope 
West has a big knife, because buried 
somewhere beneath Before It Hits 
Home's liberal uplift is despairing 
drama about a man who dies a stranger 
to himself and to his family. You can’t go 
home again if you've never really been 
home at all. 2 a) 


Off track 


Streetcar derails 
at the New Ehrlich 


by Steve Vineberg 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE, by 
Tennessee Williams. Directed by Rich- 
ard W. Freeman. Set designed by 
Debbie Cutler. Costumes by Magda M. 
Diodati. Lighting by Lisa J. Pinkham. 
With, Nancy Davis, John Sharian, 
Kristin Johnson, and Joseph 
Rodriguez. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, Thursdays through Sundays 
through October 22. 


production of a great play can 
A illustrate the text, underscore it, 

or take off from it;. the best 
revivals discover something new and 
iluminating in it. Richard. W. Freeman, 
the artistic director of the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, has adopted a different tactic in 
his mounting of A Streetcar Named 
Desire: he ignores the script and does 
some other play instead. 

In Freeman’s Streetcar, Stella Kowalski 
(Kristin Johnson) has no visible affection 
for sister Blanche du Bois (Nancy Davis), 
who appears in the midst of the New 
Orleans summer to beg refuge. You can’t 
blame her; Blanche, unremittingly sar- 
castic, begins chipping away at Stella 


from the moment she walks through the - 


door. This Blanche is a flurry of affecta- 
tions, but she isn’t fragile and she never 
visibly falls apart, not even when her 
brother in law, Stanley (John Sharian), 
rapes her and Stella has her committed to 
a psychiatric hospital. 
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Nancy Davis and Joseph Rodriguez: mid 


There are moments in this production 
— when Blanche’s suitor, Mitch (Joseph 
Rodriguez), standing in the middle of a 
well-lit kitchen, complains that Blanche 
always hides from the light, or when 
Blanche, emerging from the bathroom 
with a finger of Scotch in a highball glass, 
claims she likes nothing better than a 
long hot bath and a tall cool drink — that 
make you wonder whether Freeman 
even read Tennessee Williams's play. 
You wouldn't guess from the director's 
note in the program, where he talks 
about its “indictment of the human spirit 
in its conflict with the material world,” 
calls Stanley and Blanche “icons of 
American culture,” and claims that 
Stella, who “embodies the awakening,” 


way between a nightmare an 


lives in a world that’s “ungenerous, 
routine, and cold.” 

But then, none of these odd, semi- 
coherent notions about Streetcar make it 
onto the stage of the New Ehrlich, either; 
Freeman can’t have communicated them 
to the actors. It’s hard to say what he did 
convey to them, because no one in the 
show — except for Joseph Rodriguez, 
who’s a comically earnest, sympa- 
thetically bumbling Mitch — appears to 
have thought out his or her actions, scene 
by scene, in terms of either the character 
or the play. 

For example, we find Stella so en- 
grossed in polishing her nails when 
Stanley (whom she says she can’t bear to 

See STREETCAR, page 26 


Oat cuisine 
Mostly filling 
satire in Somerville 
by Gary Susman 

OAT BRAN & REMEMBRANCE, writ- 
ten by Brad Ellis, Stan Gill, Mary 
Kaeding, John Schrank, Peter J. Tolan, 
and Julia Willis. Directed by Stan Gill. 
Musical direction by Cindy Bright. 
Lighting and sound by Rob Falk. With 
Gill, Bright, Anne Jorgenson, Alan 
Krulik, and Marilyn Rupar. At. the 


Boston Baked Theatre, Fridays and 
Saturdays indefinitely. 


at Bran & Remembrance, the 
O latest from:.the Boston Baked 
Theatre, opens with a cutesy, 
ragtimy ditty called,;’You're Here” — 
that is, you could. be doing something 
else, but you're not,A number like this is 
a nice poke at both audience and 
performers, but it’s also a warning sign; 
you begin to wonder why indeed you're 
not doing something else — say, watch- 
ing Saturday Night Live. Oat Bran’s 
program of musical and satiric sketches 
bears an uncanny resemblance to an 
episode of SNL. It’s often funny, oc- 
casionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. 
Oat Bran bills itself as a “ musical revue 
for the ‘90s,” promising up-to-the- 
minute topical humor. In fact, there are 
only a couple of truly topical sketches, 
notably a hastily cribbed medley of song 
spoofs that pokes fun at the recent ethics 
scandals, tossing in Barney Frank and 
See OAT BRAN, page 22 
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by Sally Cragin 
T hree Dog Night were rp up 


the wrong tree. One is not the 

loneliest number anymore — two 
is. That’s one comfort you can take away 
from Party of One, a new, sunny-side- 
of-the-street-wise musical revue about 
the perils of co-mingling and married 
bliss that’s playing indefinitely at the 
Theatre Lobby at Hanover Street. 

San Francisco-based author/composer 
Morris Bobrow has penned a revved-up 
giggle fest that celebrates subjects as 
disparate as President James Buchanan 
(our only unmarried Chief Executive) 


and onanism — not in the same song, 


however. And as for skewering — well, 
this cabaret makes the point that unmar- 
ried (middle-class) folks até an oppressed 
majority. Director Fran Charnas, con- 
ceiver of the enduring and peripatetic All 
Night Strut!, has done for this theatrical 
Soup-for-One what Strut did for the 
music of the ‘30s and ‘40s. That is, by 
adding precise choreography and perky 
staging to a quartet of hyper-enthusiastic 
players, she’s made a hearty stew of 
flavorful, if occasionally thin, stock. 

Robin V. Allison, Jamie MacKenzie, 
Merle Perkins, and Michael Thayer are 
the aforementioned players, and, clad in 
pop-bright costumes, they don’t miss a 
beat or a note. Just as well, because the 
music is the weakest portion of this well- 
intentioned mmp. Of course, it’s darn 
difficult to ally melodies with epigram- 
matic poesy — ask anyone from Gilbert 
and Sullivan to Randy Newman. But 
these four young performers invest the 
material with unbridled enthusiasm, and 
they earn every laugh they get. 

Robin V. Allison has Kathleen Turner- 
esque looks and equivalent dignity — 
which she gleefully squanders, much to 
the audience's delight; on numbers such 
as “What a> Waste,” about her un- 
fortunate propensity for choosing men of 
incompatible sexual persuasion. “What a 
waste,” she warbles mournfully, “as 
another man leaves me _ red-fac 
Eventually she’s joined by the boyish 
male du®,of the company: Jamie 
MacKenzie, who similarly bemoans his 
inability to meet a nice guy, and Michael 
Thayer, who’s just looking for a gal. In 
three-part harmony, “What a Waste” 
makes its point about slim pickins, and 
does so with a graceful restraint. 

Less subtle but still effective are some 
of the sketches — such as a parody of an 
interrupted wedding ceremony that 
wouldn't have been out of place on the 
old Carol Burnett Show. Thayer and 


gle singers 
es, of One, Yma Sumac Jennifer Holliday 


EATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 


ERIC LEVENSON 


Mackenzie, Perkins, Thayer, Allison, from Party of One: they doer t miss a note. 


Merle Perkins do a sharp counterpoint 
piece about a man and woman trying to 
schedule lunch: each, bearing a folder- 
sized date book, rejects one date after 
another for late-’80s reasons — she’s 


_ reassessing personal goals, he’s having 


his colors done. Lunatic, but inspired. 
When it pokes fun at this generation's 
acquisitiveness, aggressiveness, and sol- 
ipsism, Party of One sizzles. “Culinary 
Coping” features Allison, Thayer, and 
MacKenzie in a melodic, Swiftian listing 
frenzy. In this paean to Williams- 
Sonoma, one of the trio’ needs a melon 
baller, another a tea infuser, the third a 
strawberry huller; and the number is a 
fine jab at yuppie preoccupation with 
material ephemera. But Bobrow can 
switch gears with elan — for every satire 
of yup desires, there’s a semi-straight- 
faced celebration of same. In “Quilts,” 
Perkins and Allison enumerate the eco- 
nomic pressures on their single female 
characters to marry — the quilts, linens, 
silverware, and monetary inheritances 


that'll be “yours the day you wed.” 
Granted, this is genuine ruling-class 
griping, but there were enough knowing 
laughs in the audience on the night this 
correspondent attended to suggest that 
Party of One knows its audience the way 
McDonald's knows burgers. 
* * * 

I'm no shamus, but there is no truth to 
the rumor that five-octave songstress 
Yma Sumac’s real name is Amy Camus 
and that she’s from Brooklyn. Although 
she bills herself as an Incan princess from 
the High Andes, the smart money says 
this torch is from a region even more 
remote. Perhaps some other planet, a 
satellite with an atmosphere so rarefied it 
can sustain only the most tenacious life 
forms. How tenacious? Well, Miss Sumac 
has spent the past 40-plus years singing 
(if such a verb can be used for the kind of 
hypnotic croon-growling she does) music 
that falls into the category of exotica, one 
of the less-explored genres of 20th- 


century pop. 


In a coral gown with a V to Pough- 
keepsie and rhinestones a-plenty, Miss 
Sumac cut a figure both threatening and 
beguiling last weekend at the Club 
Cabaret. (The show’s reprised through 
October 1.) She performed with a pick- 
up band that could have benefitted from 
rehearsal, but no matter. Fans of exotica, 
Spanish music, opera, theater, and psy- 
chodrama are urged to attend. In the 
minimalist, intime environs of the Club, 
Miss Sumac was more macha than any 
diva on a larger stage. Of course, we were 
never sure whether she was going to 


Aisle 

hopping 

finish a song. She kept hissing in Spanish 

for “more fire” from her gamely sight- 
back-up, and at one point she 

flounced off, dragging a technician with 

her. 

Despite a still-formidable range — and 
the lady can sing loud, too — she never 
spoke above a whisper. ‘’Theese is a song 
I recorded two t’ousand years ago for 
Capitol records,” she introduced one 


lullaby, and the laughter that line 
prompted was more nervous than skep- 


* 

Jennifer Holliday inaugurated the 
“new” Copley Plaza Bar — which 
though deficient in promised new 
drapes, café tables, sound system, rug, 
etc., did feature the promised pop singer. 
And she more than made up for the 
purported discomfort of the invited 
swankerie, who had to sit in the same old 
comfy chairs. 

Holliday is the powerhouse who made 
her name as the tragically headstrong 
Effie in Dreamgirls and is keeping it up 
there by a successful crossover into the 
pop/dance mainstream. She brought a 
portion of her touring band, assured pro 
players all, and they adapted well to the 
snugly baroque Plaza Bar. Leading off 
with “Signed, Sealed, Delivered,” Holli- 
day impressed a notoriously blasé crowd 
with a heartfelt, sensuous performance. 
She did a surefire collection: “One Night 
Only,” from Dreamgirls, Natalie Cole's 
“Miss You Like Crazy,” even the old 
“Glory of Love,” from the 1930s. We 
weren't hearing Contemporary Hits 
Radio live; we were hearing a smart, 
gifted voice at a performing peak. 

We still don’t know what the new 
Plaza Bar will sound (or look) like, but 
having the likes of Miss Holliday around 
suggests it'll be swell — and provide 
some kind of competition for the Charles 
Hotel’s Regattabar. Plus they're still 
going to keep Dave McKenna for the 
hardcore. 0 


Reservations recommended 
Think twice about checking into Grand Hotel _ 


by Carolyn Clay 


GRAND HOTEL, by Luther Davis, 
Robert Wright, and George Forrest. 
Based on Vicki Baum’s novel. Directed 
and choreographed by Tommy Tune. 
Setting designed by Tony Walton. 
Costumes by Santo Loquasto. Lighting 
by Jules Fisher. Musical and vocal 
direction by Jack Lee. Orchestrations 
by Peter Matz. Additional musical and 
dance arrangements by Wally Harper. 
With Liliane Montevecchi, David Car- 
_ roll, Jane Krakowski, Karen Akers, 

Timothy Jerome, Michael Jeter, John 
Wylie, Rex D. Hays,.Bob Stillman, Ben 
George, David Jackson, Danny Stray- 
horn, and others.: At the Colonial 
Theatre through October 7. 


rand Hotel's got glittering glass- 

box, pillars, marching rows of 

gilded chairs, and chandeliers 
that move up and down like Captain 
Nemo’s submarine. It’s got a beautiful, 
fluid staging by Tommy Tune and a 
glitzy Brechtian gleam. ‘It’s got an 
elevated on-stage orchestra and a glam- 
orous, if confusing, clientele, all dressed 
(no pun intended) to the Nines. What it 
hasn't got is the right to put up a NO 
VACANCY sign. 

This $4.75 million musical, getting its 
pre-Broadway tryout at the Colonial 
Theatre, is as empty as it is ravishing and 
pretentious — a Grand Hotel utterly 
without foundation, in which style none- 


theless occupies a room at the top. To say 
that Tommy Tune is talented is to 
understate the obvious. When actually 
dancing, the long tall Texan is an 
ambulatory objet d’art; and as a choreo- 
grapher/director, he is, with Michael 
Bennett and Bob Fosse gone, the great 
white hope of our musical theater. But 
why Tune wanted to maximize the 
minimal potential of this show, with its 
pseudo-cynical book by Luther Davis 
and its grand-waltz-of-life score by the 
septuagenarian Kismet team of Robert 
Wright and George Forrest, is a baffle- 
ment. Perhaps he thought it would be 
easier to fit his scheme for an im- 
pressionistic Broadway musical to a 
nothing than a something. 

Would that Tune had loosed his 
creativity on some failed but worthwhile 
musical like Rags and left these nonexis- 
tent new clothes to the proverbial 
emperor. Not that Grand Hotel is all that 
new. It was a novel first, written in 1928 
by Vicki Baum and set just on the brink 
of both the Depression and Nazidom. 
Baum later turned the book into a play, 
and the 1932 MGM film (in which Garbo 
first vanted to be alone and John 
Barrymore wouldn't have it) won an 
Oscar. Even this musical, in some form, 
has been kicking around since 1958, 
when it was tried out as At the Grand, its 
setting removed from Berlin to Rome — 
lest the Weimar connotations put off an 


America snug in the comfy torpor of I- 
Like-Ikeness. 

Tune liked the book but not the movie, 
and apparently Baum, who wrote the 
screenplay, didn’t think much of it either; 
she had envisioned something more, 
well, cinematic. Enter Tune, to create this 


‘unlikely; impressionistic swirl of senti- 


ment and cynicism, this seamless (and 
intermissionless) amalgam of Follies, 
Cabaret, and profundity-tinged swill. If 
only he weren't tied to Baum’s hoky plot 
about the aging Russian ballerina 
(Liliane Montevecchi) given a new lease 
on life by the bankrupt young baron 
(David Carroll) whom she surprises in 
the act of pinching her jewels to pay his 
debts. Naturally he has to make love to 
her instead. And as the show’s nihilistic, 
peeping-tom overseer remarks from the 
sidelines, “Sometimes the touch of 
strangers triggers a passion that pene- 
trates to the spine and echoes through 
the soul.” 

This doomsaying human fortune 
cookie, identified in the program as 
Colonel Doctor Otternschlag (John Wy- 
lie) and graced with an alarming number 
of missing body parts, epitomizes what is 
most- ludicrous about Grand Hotel. 
Skulking on the outskirts, spewing ex- 
pository vitriol, he represents the 
authorial voice at its most obstreperously 
world-weary. And, believe me, every- 
thing he says is hilarious — whether he’s 


CARMEN SCHIAVONE/COLONIAL THEATRE 


Liliane Montevecchi: gamely 


© fuming at a floozie, “BRAZEN BITCH — 


hold your head high while you can,” or 
castigating life as a “dreary marathon” to 
anyone who'll listen. With his eye patch 
and peg leg, he’s like Long John Silver 
crossed with Nietzsche. 

But Herr Colonel Doctor is central to 
Grand Hotel's whole weltschmerz, its 
faded Old World sense of romantic 
pessimism. “Life goes on,” he warbles, 
turning a jaded eye on the artistes, 

See HOTEL, page 20 
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Love and Rockets | 


achieve orbit 


by Amy Finch 
auhaus helped usher in Britain's 
gothic-rock era. The band’s pall- 


bearer persona attracted a cult of 
emotional wallflowers, black-clad camp 


followers who found something roman- 
tic in foggy nights and fancied stark 
meditations on the death of innocence 
(“Who Killed Mr. Moonlight”) — and 
even the death of death (“Bela Lugosi’s 
Dead”). The attraction was largely due to 
singer Peter Murphy, whose chillingly 
detached moan forged its own niche a 
few dark steps removed from the pain-is- 
pleasure ethic of Morrissey and the 
Cure’s Robert Smith. 

When Bauhaus’s, five-year rock-and- 
roll wake ended in 1983, Murphy’s 
bandmates decided to throw a party — 
without him. (Heck, with his limited 
vocal range and vampiric looks, he was 
no fun anyway.) The party’s called Love 
and Rockets, and it’s still in full swing. In 
Love and Rockets, David J, Daniel Ash, 
and Kevin Haskins (David's brother) 
have doffed their mourning tlothes and 
dared the wallflowers to wiggle their 
butts — to “put it all down to the beat,” 
as Ash sang on the title track of the 
band’s-1985 debut LP, Seventh Dream of 
Teenage Heaven. To the beat, and to the 


Music 

mystic, and to music that has followed its 
course like a transcendental train ride 
through the valley of the shadow of 
Ziggy Stardust and Syd Barrett. 

Unlike Murphy, the members of Love 
and Rockets were fed up with their old 
band’s ascetic posing, even if some of it 
was done tongue-in-cape. When Bau- 
haus collapsed, they scattered. Bassist 
David J took his chops to Jazz Butcher, 
and guitarist, Ash and drummer Haskins 
got together with Glenn Campling to 
form Tones on Tail. In only a year, that 
group turned out two LPs and built the 
launch pad for Love and Rockets’ cosmic 
trips, which began when J rejoined his 
cronies. 

Now four LPs into their career, Love 
and Rockets, who play Great Woods 
tonight (September 29), have soared far- 
beyond the ionosphere of cultdom. 
They're fueled primarily by “So Alive,” 
the ubiquitous first single from their 
latest LP, Love and Rockets (RCA). With 
its undulating throb and seductive vocal 
(Daniel Ash possesses one of the sexiest 
whispers on the still-breathing side of 


DEREK ROGERS/RCA 


Marc Bolan), “So-Alive” is a sweet opiate, 
unaffected ear ¢andy that marks the 
distance Love and Rockets have traveled 
from planet Bauhaus. Which is not to say 
they have abandoned the arty introspec- 
tions of yore. It’s just that they've learned 
everything isn’t a matter of death and 
death. 

Take “Lazy,” from 1987's Earth Sun 
Moon. Sure, it’s got insipid lyrics (“A kid 
like you/Had to send me away/Left me 
on my back/I had a heart attack”), and 

_the beat barely moves, but Daniel Ash 
doesn’t care: “It’s just having some fun, a 
humorous little thing, really. It’s just 12- 
bar blues — definitely a reaction to the 
serious stuff on Earth, Sun, Moon, all the 
heavy, deep, soul-searching stuff. I 
thought, ‘God, it’s time for brightness. 
Let's do a wacky little tune.’ It wasn’t 
meant to be anything else. But I think it’s 
valid. I don’t find it throwaway.” ” 

The tune was also one of Ash’s devices 
for changing perceptions about the band. 
He recoils whenever musical styles or 
attitudes threaten to coagulate. Especial- 
ly when Love and Rockets are involved. 
If Earth Sun Moon was music to gobble 
hallucinogens by, Love and Rockets is 
what you'd break the speed limit to. On 
the recent album, the band seems free, 
bringing in obsessions like David J's 
blues fixation (“Bound for Hell,” * * * 
Jungle Law”) and Ash’s fondness for 
motorcycles (“Motorcycle,” “I Feel 
Speed”). Mention bikes to Ash and his 
enthusiasm jumps a few notches. He 
loves Harley Davidsons. He's “really 
pleased to see that they're selling again.” 
He’s even glad to see the police using 
them. “They were using Japanese bikes,” 
he grumbles. 


Daniel Ash, Kevin Haskins, David J: they've learned everything isn’t a matter of death and death. 


Ash's love of Harleys and ’70s glamor 
rock seems matched only by his passion 
for Glenn Miller. Several songs recorded 
during the Love and Rockets sessions 
didn‘t make it onto the LP because “they 
were very strange. They didn’t work with 
the rest of the material, so they're coming 
out on a separate EP. It’s not that they 
were inferior ... they sound very much 
like Glenn Miller meets the Andrews 
Sisters. They're more saxophone ori- 


ented than guitar, like 1930s swing music 


mixed with ‘40s and ‘50s rock and roll. | 
think it was a reaction to the serious, 
heavier stuff that we were doing. One is a 


song that we do on this tour called ‘Wake | 


Up.’ In the studio I started using 
saxophone a lot at one point — recording 
the saxes four or five times, so you get 
almost an orchestral sound. With the 
vocals on ‘Wake Up,’ | put five different 


harmonies on, so it sounds like the © 


Andrews Sisters — very weird.” For Love 
and Rockets, anyway. 

Ash and David J both have solo 
projects in the works. Ash’s includes 
“strange versions of covers” with singer 
Natasha Atlas. “We've recorded three 
songs — ‘Me and My Shadow,’ ‘Always 
Something There To Remind Me,’ and 
‘Day Tripper.’ It’s very French-sounding, 
because we've both got Belgian blood in 


us. [He laughs.] The instrumentation is 


very minimal; it’s just the two of us 
singing. It’s got a very sensual quality.” 
But before that project can be com- 
pleted, there’s a US tour to contend with. 
And it marks the band’s graduation from 
theaters to arenas. “The first leg was 
great. It was a better tour than we've had 
in ages. I think, to be honest, we're just 
beginning to be a decent band now, 


really starting to be pleased with what 
‘we're doing, whereas in the past there 
were always things that could be im- 
proved on. There always is, but now I 
feel good about this group.” 

For encores, Ash sometimes traipses 


back on stage in drag. “I just like doing © 


that when | see a few rednecks in the 
audience, to wind them up, because I 
don’t like rednecks. Some people get 
angry, some people really laugh. Hope- 
fully everybody starts laughing, because 
it’s just a bit of fun anyway. It’s very 


liberating. | get a kick out of it. But it © 


doesn’t mean to say you have to be a 
raving queen; that’s a big misconception. 
I just like doing it because it decodes 
people from the strict stereotypes of what 
men and women are supposed to be like, 
because the whole Rambo thing I don’t 
think is very healthy.” 

Last. year, when Love and Rockets 
played Boston, the Bubblemen, a trio of 
striped, rotund beings with bulbous 
heads, dingbat grins, and antennae, 
opened the show, lumbering around on 
stage to recorded music. They are Love 
and Rockets’ alter ego, and perhaps more 
than all the artless odes to motorcycles 
and sloth, they epitomize the band’s 
desire to have some fun. Still, Ash feels it 
may be time to burst the Bubblemen. 
“We're getting fed up with them now. 
We wish they'd clear off back to their 
own planet. They're nice little people, 
but we think they're overplaying their 
stay a bit. They've made a couple of 
records themselves and a video. Now 
we're trying to get rid of the little 
buggers.” 

What would Peter Murphy think? Not 
to mention Bela Lugosi . .. O 


Spin 


master 


Daniel Lanois 
mixes it up 
by Ted Drozdowski 


t the moment, Daniel Lanois is 
A the hip, big-budget producer of 

choice. His crisp whisper is 
ushering in the ‘90s in much the same 
way Steve Lillywhite’s pumped-up bark 
brought in this decade. Lanois has made 
records with U2, Peter Gabriel, Robbie 
Robertson, the Neville Brothers, and, 
most recently, Bob Dylan. And now he’s 
made an album of his own, called Acadie 
(Opal/Warner Bros.), which will 
probably be buried beneath the ava- 
lanche of current releases by top-selling 
artists like Tracy Chapman and the 
Rolling Stones, and maybe even Dylan, 
whose new Oh Mercy (Columbia) is the 
flower of his ‘80s albums, thanks largely 
to the Lanois touch. 

The best record producers have a 
signature sound. Ottawa-born Lanois’s 
sound is silence. Like fine musicians, 
Lanois understands that the spaces be- 


MARK ABRAHMS/OPAL 


His sound is silence. 


tween notes are as important as the notes 
themselves. The records he’s worked on 
since his apprenticeship with Brian Eno, 
which began when they produced com- 
poser Harold Budd's The Plateaux of 
Mirror, in 1980, have a breathy, open 


quality that brings the details of their 
music to life. They are uncluttered, with 
well-defined outposts of voice, guitar, 
drums, and keyboards located through- 
out the geography of the mix yet 
connected by an atmospheric glue that’s 


as palpable as a light mist on the skin. 
Acadie is worth digging for, because 
it’s a quiet, poetic, personal record — a 
portrait of a rock artist as a human being 
rather than as a stage-stalking demi-god. 
Its guitars echo with calm, its rhythms 
run like heartbeats, and Lanois has the 
gentle voice of someone searching for his 
place in this world and the hereafter. Yet 
the instrumental flourishes Lanois per- 


fected with Eno — small pools of reverb © 


pulling the menace from a bass drum; 
taped keyboard sounds stretched into 
cellos and teapot whistles — are still 
intact. 

As the title implies, Lanois often draws 
on his Acadian roots in these songs. 
That’s natural — he’s followed the 
emigration pattern of the French Cana- 
dians who settled the Louisiana back- 
country and has now lived in New 
Orleans for nearly two years. “Oh Marie” 
is a spare bayou blues sung in French 
over sparse drums and acoustic guitar — 
the sort of thing you’d hear on a back 
porch deep past Huma. But Lanois’s 
vision isn’t blindered with. ruralist 
nostalgia. He knows that possum living 
is no picnic. In “Under a Stormy Sky,” he 
sings about a young man’s sadness at 
leaving his family and friends to escape 
the poverty of Louisiana’s sugar-cane 
country and find a job in a manufac- 
turing City like Shreveport. Lanois makes 
“Julie Louise” all the more convincing by 

See LANOIS, page 20 
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Women substance 
Chapman at the Crossroads; Etheridge still Brave and Crazy 


by Bill Flanagan 
ast year, Rock Music, that sex- 
crazed, egocentric, would-be 


adolescent iunkhead, started fall- 
ing in love with sophisticated women. 
Not the scantily clad go-go girls he'd 
spent the ‘80s chasing through videos, 
but real women — smart and strong and 
self-assured. He lost his heart to Sinéad 
and Michelle and Lucinda and Edie, and 
most of all to Tracy Chapman, who could 
barely be bothered to acknowledge his 
existence. Rock hardly noticed Melissa 
Etheridge when she appeared in the 
middle of the hubbub, but her appeal 
was steady and strong, and after months 
of standing in the background, she too 
started to get to him. 

Now. it’s time for the second date. 
Once a female rocker would have 
contemplated that with dread, wonder- 
ing whether he'd still love her tomorrow. 
This new generation of women, though, 
probably didn’t want the dork following 
_ them around in the first place. 

On their sophomore albums, both 
Chapman and Etheridge repeat (and to 
some degree refine) the styles. that made 
hits of their debuts. If Chapman was 
private before, the shock of fame has 
made her downright withdrawn; and if 
Etheridge was in your face on her first 
album, on her second she’s right down 
your throat. Chapman gets you to listen 
by speaking so softly you have to lean 
forward. Etheridge does it by screaming 
louder than anybody in the room. Guns 
remote, the other emotes. 

Although both artists hit some bunkge 

on their new albums, it’s worth saying up 

front that they're already playing in the 
big leagues. Etheridge sounds great 
coming out of a car radio but needs to 
fine-tune her recording style if she hopes 
to be more than fun. Chapman is an 
enormously gifted artist who seems to be 
frozen by doubt about the value of the 
enterprise she’s undertaken. Neither 
woman is limited by any lack of talent, 
‘© Which is, after all, the only limitation an 
artist cannot choose to transcend. 

Etheridge’s first album was a little off- 
putting. On the cover she stood, fists 
clenched, head thrown back, guitar slung 
over her shoulder in a pose that 
screamed “Iconography 101: Woman on 
the Verge of a Nervous Breakthrough.” 
The music on Melissa Etheridge (Island) 
fit that vein-popping image, with every 
song wailed in the tough bluesy, white- 
Southern-mama vocal style that was 
cornball when Genya Ravan used it in 
Ten Wheel Drive 20 years ago and now 
just sounds pretentious. Janis Joplin — 
the queen of that genre — had the virtue 
of being technically limited, which gave 
her cracking attempts at gumbo tough- 
ness a haunted vulnerability. Etheridge’s 
chops are closer to Linda Ronstadt’s, 
which is great if you're a voice teacher 
and a little hard to take if you’re anyone 
else. 

In live performance, however, her 
passion was completely and unexpected- 
ly convincing. If the record painted the 
singer as a fist-in-the-air prima donna, 
her shows revealed a warm performer 
with a compelling sense of bar-band 
camaraderie. Funny and apparently un- 
affected, Etheridge gave the crowd so 
much that only an ingrate could be . 
unmoved. 

Etheridge had fallen prey to a problem 
common to blues bands: the ‘same 
musical excess that drives a saloon crowd 
wild comes off as overblown and af- 
fected on a record. The production of her 
second album, Brave and Crazy (by 
Etheridge, Kevin McCormick, and Niko 
Bolas), shows some wise steps toward 
restraint in its arrangements. And Fritz 
Lewak’s drumming is especially sym- 
pathetic. 

But Etheridge still can’t calm down — 
track after track begins subtly or tensely 
or wearily only to explode as she lets 
loose her mighty voice. It’s a great trick 
once or twice, but after a while you feel 
like saying, “Melissa! Chill out!” Prince, 
another singer with chops to spare, often 
waits till the very end of a tune, the last 
chorus or even the fade, to go wild. 
Etheridge rarely makes it half that far. 
When she does, on a tune like “Royal 
Station 4/16,” you realize she’s writing 
good songs. She just has to stop burying 

-them in her singing. 


HERB RITTS/ELEKTRA 


DENNIS KEELEY/ISLAND 


Melissa Etheridge: she still screams louder than anyone in the room. 


No one will ever accuse Tracy Chap- 
man of getting carried away with bar- 
band camaraderie. Chapman's 
homonymous debut album became a 
gigantic hit in part because the singer 
seemed to know much more than she 
was telling. The main feeling Chapman 
conveyed in “Baby Can I Hold You” and 
“Fast Car” was that of emotional exhaus- 
tion, the sound of a strong woman at the 
end of her rope, fed up with carrying 
someone too weak fo-carry himself. Her 
material was powerful and open enough 
to be covered by acts from Living Coloiir 
to Neil Diamond. Talk about universal 
appeal! Chapman gave away nothing on 
stage or in interviews, or if you bumped 
into her in the street. She performed 
concerts barely speaking to the audience. 
More than one rock star who attempted 
to strike up a rapport was rebuffed, 
which lead to the refrain “Hey, she’s not 
shy. She’s genuinely unfriendly.” 

That may or may not be true and, 
given the nature of some rock stars, may 


be to Chapman’s credit. It’s our business 
only to the degree that her intense sense 
of privacy affects her music. If she has 
warded off the distractions of success to 
give everything to her art, she’s a hero. If 
the shock of the spotlight has frightened 
her into withholding herself from her 
songs, then Chapman's chickened out. 
Crossroads (Elektra) is. contradictory 
enough to invite either interpretation. 
The album's main theme is about fight- 


ing for privacy, which may be Chap- . 


man’s way of being personal and protec- 
tive at the same time: she’s writing 
autobiographical songs about her need to 
be guarded. The trouble is that the singer, 
while acknowledging her predicament, 
rarely lets you get inside with her. More 
often the songs offer polite excuses for 
why Chapman just isn’t up to baring her 
soul right now. 

And though we cannot, if we have any 
manners, demand that someone spill her 
guts when she doesn’t want to, who 
wants to listen to honest reticence? Great 


songs have been written about isolation, - 


claustrophobia, and the hunger for 
privacy. Neil Young and Joni Mitchell, 
both of whom influenced Chapman, 
have come back to that theme again and 
again. Young’s “On the Beach” draws 
you right inside the exhausted head of a 
musician torn between needing a crowd 
of admirers and needing to preserve his 
integrity by escaping the glamor ma- 
chine. 

If that standard is still too uncom- 
fortable for Chapman to embrace, well, 
who says she has to write about herself 
anyway? “Fast Car” was not an auto- 
biographical song, but it was full of vivid 
detail. and a compelling portrait. 
Crossroads tends toward generalizations; 
it lacks the revealing specifics that gave 
her first album life. The soul Chapman is 
protecting is apparently too precious to 
share with you, which makes you feel 
like the enemy she’s guarding against. 
And an artist who keeps the audience at 
arm’s length is abdicating from her job. 

The first song, “Crossroads,” and the 
last, the superb “All That You Have Is 
Your Soul,” declare the singer's position: 
she must be on guard constantly against 
all the devils who tempt her into losing 
what's best in her. The first line of 

“Crossroads” is “All you folks think you 
own my life.” The song finds Chapman 
going down to Robert Johnson's mythical 
crossroads, the place where a bluesman 
can trade his soul to the devil for musical 
greatness. Chapman decides to keep her 
soul (and by implication reject musical 
greatness). Which is terrific for her, but 
not the best news for anyone who just 
shelled out 10 bucks for her album. 

Rock stars who have been lucky and 
talented enough to enjoy long careers 
often say that when you first get rich and 
famous, you wonder whether it’s not a 
fluke, whether you're not going to be 
exposed as a fraud and have all the prizes 
taken away. Then, they say, a second 
reaction sets in: you want to test the 
audience's love; you want to see whether 
all these cheering strangers like you as 
much as they claim. So you show them 
your bad side, or you test their patience 
with a Tonight's the Night or Don Juan’s 
Reckless Daughter. 

Much of Crossroads sounds as if it had 
been written in the space between those 
two reactions. Chapman is startled by the 
sudden attention she’s received; she 
wonders whether her three million 
patrons will stick around when they see 
who she really is. 

“Material World,” the most specific 
song on the album, begins as a slap at 
social-climbing blacks and goes on to 
blast Christianity as “another form of 
Slavery.” That sentiment suggests Chap- 
man’s politics are far to the left of 
mainstream black thought, to the left of, 
say, the Reverend Jesse Jackson. The 
song is startling in its anger; it raises the 
possibility that she might be ready to 
challenge the liberalism of her mostly 
white audience. But after that track, the 
tension eases and the surprises cease, 
though Chapman's social conscience 
remains alert through laments for Nelson 
Mandela and the homeless. Those are 
worthy causes — worthier than anti- 
Christianity, in fact — but safer, too. The 
whole world is listening. What a time to 
start being careful! 

Of course, all these complaints are the 
reactions of a middle-class white man. 
Maybe the sentiment Chapman keeps 
articulating — the need to protect herself, 
reveal little, try to not be uncovered — 
will have great resonance for other 
listeners. Besides other rock stars. Maybe 
there are lots of blacks who live sur- 
rounded by whites (or gays among 
straights, or Moslems among Christians, 
or, heck, right-wingers in Cambridge) 
who also worry that the majority will 
find out what they really think. Maybe 
Chapman’s new songs will speak to a 
silent sub-city who feel, as in the old 
Dylan song, “If my thought dreams could 
be seen/They’d probably put my head on 
a guillotine.” 

Amid all Crossroads’s vague protests 
against those who think they “own” 
Chapman is one very precise accusation: 
“They're trying to hurt me inside/Make 
me into a white man’s drone/No, no, no, 
this one’s not for sale.” If Chapman’s 
new work articulates a common minority 
sentiment that those in the comfortable 
majority are unaware of, then she has 
done a great service to the disen- 
franchised and is well shed of all the 
freeloading middle-class voyeurs. 

But those of us who've been shed will 
feel real bad about it. Because Chap- 
man’s first songs spoke for us, too. We'd 
hate to be left behind. O 
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MAX QO: 
ON TAKING CHANCES 


ax Q is INXS’s smarter brother. Max is 
M also less fun. He’s edgy: worried about 

the world, shaken by its violence, and 
struggling to shrug off its pervasive ennui. While 
Max frets, INXS parade like a loud, funky, pop 
peacock, all muscle and strut. And when INXS 
stop to think; it’s usually about sex. But like 
Siamese twins, INXS and Max Q do share a 
common organ: singer Michael Hutchence. 

With the success of INXS‘s last two albums, 
1986's Listen like Thieves and 1987's Kick, 
Hutchence has become a heartthrob and a star. On 
stage, his animal grace and slinky baritone can be 
transfixing. Yet he owes much of his personal 
success to the pop craftsmanship of the band’s 
three founding Farriss brothers, especially An- 
drew, who is the main architect of INXS’s hooks 
and hybrid sound. 

Which gives Hutchence a pile of possible 
motives for starting Max Q. Perhaps he’s out to 
prove that he,.and not his band mates, merits the 
stardom that’s been bestowed upon him, that he’s 
not just another pretty, singing face. Perhaps his 
ego’s out of control and he’s convinced that 
Michael Hutchence is such a good thing he wants 
to keep spreading it around while INXS are on 
vacation. Could be he’s just excited about working 
with his Max Q-mate Ollie Olsen, a godfather of 
Australia’s punk scene. Or he may simply be tired 
of the spin that the Farriss’s music puts on his 
writing. Hey, maybe the guy’s just bored. After all, 
INXS are 10 years old. 

Whatever his reasons, Hutchence was wise to 
form Max Q, who have released their 
homonymous debut on Atlantic. It’s a good band. 
Not as good as INXS, who can use their funk- 
influenced pop ‘n’ roll chops to put anything from 
a shady ballad ("Need You Tonight”’) to a sneering 
rocker (“Devil Inside”) across. But good enough. 
Lyrically, Max Q is a band of ideas. And though 
they may not all be Hutchence’s (he and Olsen 
wrote most of the songs on Max Q), he’s had a 
strong hand in giving them life. 

After the insistent wah-wah guitar on the 
opening “Sometimes” stops for breath,— it’s 
Hutchence who. sets the insecure tone of the 
album by blurting, “Sometimes I can’t believe my 


_ brain.” Guitarist Michael Sheridan sprays a mist of 


feedback as Hutchence’s spare lyrics go on to paint 
a humanity as transfixed by daily events as a 
rabbit caught in- the beam of a headlight. Yet 
before the end he offers the plainspoken advice 
that one must push through the wall of everyday 
anxiety to grow. “Sometimes,” he sings, “you've 
got to take a chance on yourself.” 

So it’s ironic that Max Q’s only outright failing i is 
its refusal to take musical chances. This is all 
comfortable dance rock: straight-up tempos and 
changes with spare rhythm guitar and the same 
synth sounds you've heard so many times before. 
Granted, not every record features Tibetan thigh- 
bone trumpet. And overdrive specialist Sheridan 
does tear at the aural wallpaper a few times. He’s 
especially wild in “Zero 20,” where he sounds like 
early Ted Nugent, and “Everything,” a song about 
possession that winds tightly around its protago- 
nist’s desperation until his guitar comes kicking 
and screaming into the mix. 

The mix itself was doctored by house-music 
engineer Todd Terry, who added some of that 
genre’s stutters, segues, and open ambiance. Big 
deal. House is about as interesting as Spuds 
MacKenzie these days. Its trippy original instincts 
have been diluted and co-opted by the main- 
stream, as the incurably lame hit “Edelweiss” 
proved earlier this year. If Hutchence and Oisen 
really wanted “a sound and style that pushed all 
‘musical limits,” as Max Q’s press biography 
contends, they should have opted for a guerrilla 
mixer, not Terry. 

Bitching aside, Max Q’s:single “Way of the 
World” is one of the hardest bits of pop radio 
fodder since “Sign ‘O’ the Times.” An opening 
thesis like “You are born into this world/Looking 
down the barrel of a gun/And those who hold the 
gun/Want you to work fast and die young/And if 
you don’t work, don’t obey/You'll live in fear until 
your dying day” isn’t the stuff dance parties are 
usually made of. And the assertion that “Whether 
it's God or the bomb/It’ s all the same/It’s only fear 
under another name” should go over in th¢ Bible 
Belt like a turd in Jerry Falwell’s punch bowl. The 
rest of the songs are generally more in ive. 
“Satellite” is about a dark, disaffected romance, 

oncrete” examines the detritus of g soured 
relationship, “Ghost of the Year” sets an identity 
search to acoustic guitars. The 
strings/piano/guitar arrangement for “Soul En- 
gine” actually recalls Elton John’s Madman Across 
the Water. 

But if you want. justification for, Mak Q's 
existence, you'll find it in songs like-“Way of the 
World” and the album closer, “Ot-Ven-Rot.” The 
latter hints at the Holocaust with its descriptions 
of the homeless and exploited “livifg in their 
bones and skin,” their bodies stacked “like so 


-}© many used cars.” It’s the sort of imagery. INXS. - 


would never dare to dabble in. INXS are too dumb 
and sinewy a beast for a subject as delicate as 
human _suffering — and too smart as well. 
Provocation is not part of their agenda for selling 
records. It is, however, on Max Q’s program, and 
that alone is reason enough for Michael 
Hutchence’s second band. 

— Ted Drozdowski 


LOKETO: 
HIP STUFF 


n June, Franco's legendary TPOK Jazz 

crammed 21 musicians and.dancers into the 

Hub Club for a night of classic Zairean big- 
band rumba. Earlier this year, Zairean singer- 
bandleader Papa Wemba aired his newly inter- 
national sound as part of the Africa Oyé 
extravaganza. But with these exceptions, we've 
had little chance to sample the Zaire sound live in 
Boston. Guitarist Diblo Dibala and his tight, eight- 
piece outfit Loketo changed all that at Nightstage 
on September 20, with a high-energy ‘set of 
unadorned soukous. Live and on their new LP, 
Super Soukous (Shanachie), Loketo play sweetly 
driving guitar-based boogie, hewing close to the 
rumba rock sound that emerged in Kinshasa 
during the 1970s. 

As a member of the pioneering Zaiko Langa- 
Langa, Papa Wemba helped originate soukous. 
Zaiko dropped the horns featured in the popular 
TPOK Jazz line-up. They boosted the guitars, 
revved the tempo, and added exuberant call-and- 
response vocals to the fast seben section that 
concluded all the early soukous hits. Now, like 
many African pop artists, Wemba is moving 
beyond the sound that made him popular back 
home, hoping to appeal internationally in the 
mode of Senegal’s Youssou N’Dour or Mali’s Salif 
Keita. 

Against this backdrop, Loketo’s fidelity to the 
soukous basics is a mark of distinction, though 
certainly not their only one. Loketo (Lingala for 
“Move your hips”) renders the essential sound 
with power, grace, and stunning precision. Rather 
than tamper with the instrumentation or the beat, 
Loketo simply shuffle the classic soukous form. 
They dispense with the slow rumba and mid- 
tempo sections that typically begin a song, veering 
instead toward the cranking seben feel. This 
format highlights the music’s most accessible 
qualities: Diblo’s joyous cyclic guitar lines and 
drummer Mack Macaire’s hammering kick drum 
and rifle-sharp snare cross-rhythms, Diblo. and 
Macaire alone put Loketo in a league with 
Kinshasa’s best. 

At Nightstage, the band telescoped a long 
Zairean show into one relentless hour-and-a-half 
set. During the pumping openers, Avrius Mabele 
and his two fellow singers chanted and danced the 
lively, suggestive “kwasa-kwasa.” Only when 
Loketo had a sweaty crowd on the dance floor did 
they ease off and deliver the honey-sweet 
harmonies and rolling rumba. 

Super Soukous downplays the rumba, and with 
it much of the lyrical vocal work. Here Mabele 
spends more time chanting lead to his back-up 
singers’ rowdy rhythmic response than he does 
rhapsodizing. Diblo actually sings the one mid- . 
tempo track, “Bolinga,” which means “love,” 
doubtless the most common word in Zairean 
songs. On Super Soukous, the main show is the 
complex conversations among Diblo’s lead, 
Kazidona’s accompanying guitar, and Remy 
Salomon’s active and aggressive bass, all brilliant- 
ly executed. 

Diblo, 35, is a veteran of TPOK Jazz, among 
other Zairean and Congolese bands. Through his’ 
extensive work in Paris studios, he has emerged as 
one of the top exponents of Africa’s most 
influential guitar music. In the opening of 
“Etoula,” a song about a woman's search for a 
husband, there’s a moment of Chet Atkins. 
(Country music is enormously popular in Zaire, 
and, in fact,:throughout Africa.) In other.songs, 
Diblo’s lines have a Spanish lilt to them, a 
carryover from this music's Latin roots; But when 
he hits his stride on the Paris hit “Super K,” 
punching out intricate melodies high on the 
fretboard, it’s pure Zaire. Diblo’s technique 
dazzles without overshadowing the music's 
warmth and spontaneity. It’s worth noting that the 
one non-Zairean guitarist Diblo names as an idol 
is George Benson, 

Loketo’s upbeat soukous occasionally doffs its 
hat to Antillean zouk, the high-tech party pop that 
has transformed the Paris music scene in the last 
decade. On Super Soukous, though he didn’t at 
Nightstage, Ronald Rubinel beefs up Loketo’s 
sound with rhythmically pumping synthesizer 
parts that would be foreign to classic soukous. In 
the complex and synthetic world of African pop, it 
is pointless to begrudge musicians their right to 
experiment and borrow new influences, even 
when the results are unfortunate. Loketo make 


- just a few well-chosen concessions to the inter- 


national musi¢ scene. And they pass the most 
important test for any club act — they get you 
moving and leave you elated, exhausted, and 
eager for the next time. - 
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matter perspective 


Robin Eubanks makes a Dedication 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


rombonist Robin Eubanks has 

always made his intentions clear. 

The title of his 1998 debut album 
was Different Perspectives (JMT), and if 
that wasn’t plain enough, he restated his 
credo in its liner notes. “Variety is the 
concept,” he wrote, the shifting vantage 
from which .“vastly. distinct musics” 
reveal common elements. 

An ambitious plan, though one fraught 
with risks. Many young musicians with 
wide-ranging tastes find that in aiming to 
please everyone some of the time they 
have left no one particularly satisfied. 
Different Perspectives avoided this trap 
and conveyed a surprising wholeness, 
thanks to Eubanks’s level-headed solo 
approach and to a diverse menu that 
added up to a square meal. Funk, ballads, 
blues, and the rest pushed this way and 
that; but Eubanks, displaying the poise of 
a gyroscope, rolled and pitched — never 
lost balance. 

Making variety work is easier in a 
studio than on a bandstand. Nonethe- 
less, the new JMT album Dedication (led 


A streak of humility in his sound that is refreshing 


by Eubanks and fellow trombonist Steve 
Turre, and available in this country via 
PolyGram next month) and the quartet 
that Eubanks brought to the Regattabar 
on September 19 and 20 prove equally 
convincing in making his point — er, 
points. These include a glorification of 
the trombone, a commitment to tra- 
ditional jazz notions without closed- 
mindedness, and an insistence that 
popular influences, when applied by the 
more inquisitive members of the younger 
musical generation, can produce dance 
music for the feet and head. 

Dedication takes the experience 


_Eubanks and Turre shared in Slide 


Hampton's nine-horn World of Trom- 
bones and whittles it down to the 
streamlined blend that served J.J. John- 
son and Kai Winding so well in their J&K~ 
quintet of the mid ‘50s. As with that 
earlier unit, Eubanks and Turre rely on a 
noncombative approach to solos, share 
compositional responsibilities, use a 
talented. rhythm section (including 
Mulgrew Miller on piano and syn- 


‘consistently surprising writer 


to the trombon 


thesizers, and both Tommy Campbell 
and Tony Reedus on drums), and deliver 
a program without a trace of gim- 
mickry. 

The feeling is by-and-large “inside.” 
Eubanks remarks in the notes that he 
and Turre feel the “beautiful sound” 
of their instrument had been ignored in 
the rush to praise such experimenters 


_as George Lewis, Ray Anderson, and 


Craig Harris. Nonetheless, a lot of 
ground gets covered. Turre is the more 
(his 
“Koncepts” is among the slickest of 
many recent themes on the “Giant 
Steps” chord progression, and “Trance 
Dance” radiates a uniquely seduc- 
tive aura), though Eubanks’s faster and 
more assertive lines have a kick that 
inspires serious blowing. Both men 
play well, with Turre burrier and 
more inclined to echo pre-bop trom- 
bonists. Their exchanges are conver- 
sational, as opposed to gladiatorial, for 
the album was -obviously a labor of 
love. 


There was no second trombone at the 
Regattabar, though several Eubanks 
compositions from Dedication were 
played alongside material from the 
earlier LP. True to his belief in his 
perspectives, Eubanks shifted deftly be- 
tween the kind of contemporary swing- 


ing that marks Dave Holland’s quintet 
and the synthesized head-funk of Steve 
Coleman's Five Elements, two bands in 
which he has been featured. This 
particular quartet had never worked as a 
unit before its Cambridge appearances, 
though Geri Allen, Lonnie Plaxico, and 
Tommy Campbell clearly were sym- 
pathetic (and, no doubt to varying 
degrees, familiar) with the Eubanks 
cause. The ability of Allen and Plaxico to 
switch between acoustic and” electric 
instruments also contributed mightily to 


the enterprise. 


Apocalypse almost now 
Mindgrinder and the Vindicators 


by Tim Riley 


ver since Jimi Hendrix set fire to his 

guitar at the Monterey Pop Festi- 

val, the goal of metal-oriented acts 
(in addition to sprouting great hair) has 
been to simulate the Apocalypse. What 
detractors don’t understand is that 
metal’s impulse to destroy regenerates 
itself — “Anger is an energy,” as Johnny 
Rotten put it. ‘Repeated overkill 
dramatizes not only the ominous nuclear 
stockpile (the Apocalypse on a hair- 
trigger) but the compulsive desire to 
destroy the world over and over again. 
Obliterate your favorite cultural lie on a 
daily basis and you begin to creep out 
from beneath its numbness and start 
over. 

Mindgrinder — a group getting heavy 
airplay on MIT’s WMBR and on the local- 
music shows of WBCN and WFNX — 
pose the question: why can’t the 
Apocalypse be melodic? “Manthink,” the 
band’s first cassette, is a battle-of-the- 
sexes diatribe from the newly formed 
ensemble. “We were introduced by 
friends and heard that the Busted Statues 


were breaking up. We went and picked . 


[bassist] Diane [Bergamasco] up outta the 
ashes, and that was it,” guitarist Jim 
Keppel says. “No auditions, it all just fell 
together.” 


“Manthink” is the first song toward a 
vinyl! demo Mindgrinder will finish 
shortly. Hurricane guitars assail one 
another across Wright Maney’s semi- 
automatic drumming as Lois Carr un- 
loads in gothic tones (“On your 
knees/Easy to please”). “Lois wrote it 
from the women’s perspective about 
how much men suck, but when I sing the 
background vocals, I’m doing it in a 
sarcastic way,” says Keppel. Their vocal 
volleys grow comic, like a couple arguing 
themselves into getting back together. 

But the song’s thrust hinges on its 
tunefulness, even above the band’s gale 
force. “I try to write around a vocal line, 
where all the melody is based,” Keppel 
says. “That's what people are listening to 
more than anything, that’s where it all 
starts. But I think a lot of people write 
around cool guitar riffs and try to sing 
around that.” The difference is every- 
thing. 

“Most. bands don’t think,” says 
Bergamasco. “We're all learning from 
past mistakes to push this project as fast 
as possible into the universe.” Gigs are 
stacking up: Mindgrinder opened for Red 
Kross at the Channel recently, and 
tonight they headline for Australia’s 
Died Pretty at T.T. the Bear's. 


ELLEN WEINER/MINDGRINDER 


Oh yes: aside from a sure grasp on the 
Apocalypse, they’ve got terrific hair. 
~ 


Roots rockers the Vindicators aren't so 
much obsessed with the End as they are 
with managing love, life, and a sense of 
dignity in the face of it. Their debut EP 
(“Live It Up”) gets things half right: it’s 
one of those debuts that doesn’t do 
justice to how far the band has come 
since leaving the studio. Side two's 
“Something Special” is slow-paced, fine- 
ly controlled, and a platform for Glen 
MacLeod’s husky vocals. “Tear It Down” 


Cat Maney, Keppel, Bergamasco, of Mindgrinder: melodic Apocalypse 


is popcraft that shows a lot of promise for 
MacLeod’s hooks: assured tensions set- 


ting up satisfying releases. 

MacLeod used to play bass with the 
assaultive Slow, Children before joining 
aggressive hard-popsters the Young 
Guns. “Jim Coyle of Border Patrol was 
going to be the next guitarist for Young 
Guns -when it fell apart, so we be- 
came the founding members of the 
Vindicators,” says MacLeod. “We 
took out an ad and went through 15 
drummers and 15 bassists, and finally 
settled on Bryan [Rockwood] and 


4 
‘ 
~ 
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On Wednesday night, most of the set 


came from*the-two JMT-albums,-with 
changes in instruments: 


leading to instructive contrasts. The = 
opener, “Midtown,” uses a. favorite 


device of Eubanks, Coleman, and others ~ 


in Brooklyn’s M-BASE crowd: the plac- 


ing of one sideways rhythmic figure ° 


smack up against another to form ,an 


even knottier’ compound, This. brittle = 
groove was far tougher than the recorded: 
version, with, Allen flailing away on 


modal figures and Plaxico popping high, 
lyrical lines. Eubanks, who added parts 
off-mike during the electric-bass solo, 
maintained his cozy, singing tone even 
when he began to climb counter- 


rhythmic the sec- 


tion’s patterns. 
The quartet dissolved to unaccom- 


panied piano’ “and Allen’s “In the 


Middle,” from her Minor Music album of . 
thessame name. The full-band funk of the 


recording was genteel next to the live — 


version, which invélved: Eubanks «and 


Campbell briefly but was really all Allen. . 


The bluesy hook took on new character 
as the pianist jostled it from all angles 
untilit bristled. Her sustained momen- 
tum, attention ‘to nuance, and personal 


time sense (part snap) were - 


exceptional. Allen has her own album, a 
trio date, due-next month; and with luck, 
her. new teaching post at the New 


England Conservatory will lead to more 


frequent performing around town. 

The lone unrecorded original, 
Yearning,” emerged next, a sweet-and- 
sour waltz virtually done in by some 
runaway feedback. Eubanks did get to 


exercise his lip and slide, which no doubt» 


limbered him up for the ballad feature 
that followed, “You Don’t Know What 
Love Is.” The standard, played as a duet 
between the trombonist and Plaxico, 
provided the right setting for the in- 


gratiating Eubanks tone, more open than . 


the tight sound of some bop trombonists, 
though not so wide as to be blowzy. 
There is a streak of humility in this sound 
that is refreshing, an unspoken assurance 
that, whatever chances Eubanks might 
take, he will never-go hog wild. As it 
turned out, a risky sequence of tumbling 
phrases left him momentarily adrift, to 
the point where he had to count himself 
back into the tune. It was Allen, sitting 
off stage and snapping her fingers, who 
settled things down and allowed Plaxico 
to relocate a strong walking tempo. 
“Victory,” a Latin vamp piece that 
shifts directions once or twice, closed the 
first set. It also appears on Dedication, 
and the contrast between Allen's work in 
the club and Mulgrew Miller's on the 
album was startling. The latter is ‘ex- 
cellent yet comfortable, whereas Allen's 
playing is knottier; she spikes the groove 
the way Andrew Hill used to do on those 
odd occasions when he participated in 
conventional blowing sessions. Eubanks 
was more lyrical, inspiring the rhythm 
section to accent lightly behind his 
reflections for a time. One could almost 
hear the drum solo coming when 


ment with a sustained riff on the cowbell 
that withstood more regular overlays 


- before tom-tom barrages and exploding- 


cymbal figures created a feverish climax. 

“The New. Breed,” which also comes 
from Dedication, takes us directly to the 
M-BASE ‘with its synthesizers and odd 
7/4 meter. The tune’s static harmony and 


tricky.unison theme also recall Eddie. 


Harris's .“Fréedom Jazz Dance,” which 


_could . be considered proto-M-BASE, 
"particularly in its Miles Davis quintet 


version. Once again Eubanks was both 
. orrand over the top of the beat, climbing 
with assurance only to set up a sliding 
pratfall; while Allen created ghostly steel 
drum effects’ by playing in unison on 
‘piano and synthesizer: _ 

“The Night Before” is an \ engaging 
bossa nova.on the first Eubanks album, 
with his “brother Kevin on guitar and 
Robin inserting buttery trombone over- 
dubs just as: his solo line turns emphatic. 
At the club, whereas the’ piece was still 
performed: without drums, the use of 
piano rather than guitar conjured a 
straighter ballad feel, one that Eubanks 
ultimately exploded with triphammer 
“figures and afew. rude low-register 
eruptions, “Red, Black & Green Blues” 


«has. a stop-and-shuffle melody and a. 


bustling morentum that Campbell real- 
ly pushed. The piece was pure fun, and 
the sole reminder that. Eubanks s 
“more than a year in Art Blakey Jazz 
Messengers. 

“Different - Perspectives” provided 
closing summary, as it also does on the 
album. The first theme, odd-metered and 
leisurely, with an askew bass pattern; 
employed piano agairist electric bass for 
a mysterious feeling that Eubanks main- 
tained in his reflective first solo. Then 


-Campbell,.a powerhouse drummer who | 
“sounds as if he could do some of his best 


playing in an acoustic/electric band like 
this, established some very African fig- 
ures to introduce theme two, which 
retains the strange bass line under a 
faster, Latino-bop melody. Eubanks 
snapped back for another solo before 
Allen finished up with some _note- 
bending on synthesizer. 

Local clubs should. consider more 
bookings of this type. They are good for 
musicians-on-the-rise such as these, who 
still lack sufficient opportunities to play 
together in front of an audience; and they 
are good for listeners, who in this case 
were exposed to two important new 
soloists plus.a top-notch rhythm section. 
As for different perspectives on the 
beautiful sound of the trombone, con- 
sider Curtis Fuller and Craig Harris this 
weekend (Fuller at the Regattabar’ with 
the Timeless All-Stars, September 29 and 
30; Harris leading Cold Sweat at Night- 
stage, September 29) while awaiting 
Steve Turre’s visit to Cantares (with 
Mulgrew Miller in his band) on October 
25 and 26. 


Don [Uggiano].” 

Coyle left, and Phil Lipman took over 
on lead guitar last spring. “He came up 
my stairs in a real-estate suit, and | 
figured, ‘This is gonna be fun,” 
MacLeod remembers. “But out of 15 or 20 
guitarists who played for us, Phil 
plugged in, closed his eyes, and I got 
shivers up my spine. He plays from the 
heart. He’s not standing with “his legs 
spread, posing; he’s just a really emo- 
tional player.” 


The most. recent addition. is. Tony 
Silbert on organ, which rounds out the , 


Vindicators’ live sound .in ways the 
record can’t. “The song is the main thing, 


bigger than anyone's solo.or part,” says» 
MacLeod. “We only wanted the guy-who 


could add that one key note.” 
* * * 

ODDS AND ENDS, Friday, September 
29th: Big Audio Dynamite at the Channel 
‘(also Saturday); the Washington Squares, 
‘Big Barn Burning at Johnny D’s; Babes in 
Toyland, the Prime Movers, Gang Green, 
the Queérs/Navarros, the Matweeds at 
the. Rat;, Robin Lane, Boo Radley, Kip 
Martin, and the Merles at Bunratty’s; Die 
Kreuzen, Green Magnet School at Green 
Street Station; GG Turner, Robert A 
Band, Strike, at Club, Ill; Gear, 
HardLicks, Mays. Child at Jumbo’s; 
Animal Train at Ed Burke's; the Joneses, 
Jamie Shaler, Vital Image at Edible Rex. 
Saturday the 30th: Peter Case, Terri 
Bright at Johnny D’s; Willie Alexander, 
the Outlets, Condo Pygmies, Johnny & 
- the Jumper Cables, Dixie Cinema at the 
Rat; the pekiPeiraes Button Kings, Manta 


Rays at T.T. the Bear's; the 


_.Neighborhoods, . Morgan Stu,.. Velcro 


Peasants at Club III; Cxema, Common 


Ailments at Green Street Station; C- 


Jammers at Ed Burke’s. 

Sunday, October Ist: a benefit for 
Veteran's Peace Action at Green Street 
Station; R&B Jam with Stovall Brown at 
Harpers Ferry; Either/Orchestra at John- 
ny D’s*... Monday the 2nd: David 
Herlihy (from O Positive), Chris Harford. 
(of. Three Colors) and John “JG” 
Goetchius (of the Dogmatics and Giant 
Killers) kick off the new candlelight 
acoustic series, “Trav'lin’ Light,” at T.T. 
the Bear's; Black River Snakes, Chuck 


Morris and the Sidewalk Blues Band at 
Harpers Ferry. ' 

Tuesday the 3rd: Amazing Mudshark, 
Scuff, Surrender Dorothy at Green Street 
Station ... Wednesday the 4th: Orange 
Then Blue at Johnny D’s; Still Life at 
Ground. Zero; Think. Tree at Axis... 
Thursday the 5th: King Sunny Adé at the 
Channel; Coffin Break at the Rat; Flam- 
ing Lips, Steel Pole Bathtub at Ground 
Zero; Jones Very, Happy the Clown, 
Here We Are at Green Street Station; 
Jump Street at Ed Burke's; Roomful of 
Blues at Harpers Ferry; Big Twist and the 
Mellow Fellows at Johnny D’s. oO 
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FACE FIRST 


Country 


Continued from page 6 

beds mysterious, good-looking 
vet Tom (John Terry) and has to 
listen to his lament after he 
proves impotent: “It ain’t you, 
Sam. It’s me. My mind keeps 
taking me back to where I don’t 
want to go.” 

Not a Vietnam cliché escapes 
Mason’s sensibility, or Jewison’s. 
Even the subject of severed Viet- 
cong ears is dropped by a blowzy 
vet's wife in the ladies’ room, 


apropos of Lloyd's adorable new 


earrings. Yet with each hack- 
neyed encounter, Lloyd, conveys 
a sense of wonder, discovery, and 
the growing darkness of ex- 
perience. And this despite Jew- 
ison’s insistence on marking new 
insights with shots of her jogging 
thoughtfully through the Ken- 
tucky landscape, appropriate 
Bruce Springsteen selections 
surging on the soundtrack. 

' Even more surprising is Bruce 
Willis’s performance as Emmett, 
Sam‘s Vietnam-vet uncle, one of 
the few characters in the novel 
who stir from the slumber of 
formulaic conception. Bloated, Fu 
Manchu’d, unkempt, Emmett is 
unrecognizable as the snotty 
sleazeball of Moonlighting or the 
barefoot slayer of dozens from 
Die Hard. He has a way with a sly 
line that makes the film’s predic- 
tability stutter a bit, even open a 
pocket of genuine mystery, sug- 
gesting that there might be some- 
thing of terror, pathos, and the 


void underlying all the fustian- 


gestures. And his silences are still 
more eloquent; in the film’s first 
few minutes he looks on with 
utter and serene irony as a 
headmaster proffers some 


. platitudes about the war to Lloyd 


and the rest of her high-school 
graduating class. The moment is 
so well done, for a second I 
thought this might be the film 
that penetrates to the heart of the 
Vietnam tragedy. 

And so it could have been, had 
Jewison skillfully’ drawn the 
point of view of the questing, 
genuinely innocent Lloyd or the 
detached and desperately 
wounded Willis, or even 
entwined the two. But a curious 
scene that precedes that gradu- 
ation moment gives a clue to 
what went wrong with this mov- 
ie. We see a patrol being am- 
bushed in a_ Kentucky-like 
swamp, and whether it’s a prod- 
uct of Willis’s memory or Lloyd’s 
imagination is never clear. Nei- 
ther does it matter, because the 
scene is a mere gesture, the 
requisite generic Scene Of War's 
Horror; it belongs to no one. And 


’ soon you realize that the film is 


all gestures: the bland letters and 
diaries of her dad that Lloyd 
reads; Willis’s wearing a skirt; his 
tendency to climb trees during 
lightning storms as a subtle in- 
dication of the guilt he feels at 
surviving. 

Yes, these gestures refer to real 
and terrible things; but they 
exploit them. They are sentimen- 
tal in the sense that James Joyce 
described it, as vicariously deriv- 
ing the benefit from emotions 
that are unearned. When the film 
touches on some genuine rep- 
resentation of the war (the Viet- 
nam Memorial, for example, with 


which Jewison closes, amid. 


surges of music, sunsets, and 
even a cute laughter-amid-tears 
punch line), In Country's full 
shabbiness is revealed. This is a 
remhinder that even the stark 
reality of that Wall of-names will 
soon be sealed away by the wall 
of agreeable sentiment and ster- 


eotypes. 


Mason 


Continued from page 6 
what more strenuously. 

“I had lived through the early 
periods of the war in America,” 
Jewison remembers. “I had very 
strong feelings about the US 
involvement in Vietnam. | had 
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demonstrated quite vociferously 
in the streets, everywhere | could, 
against Vietnam. And in 1970, I 
left the country with my family to 
live in Europe. So | did feel very 
strongly.” 

But having left the country and 
conceded. the Jewison 
did not want anything further to 
do with Vietnam. He certainly 
did not want to make a movie 
about it. “Like everyone, | was 
affected by Platoon when it came 
out. | saw Kubrick's Full Metal 
Jacket and | could feel death on 
the screen, I could smell it. But I 
was shying away from the sub- 
ject. | had been trying to avoid it 
for some time, I didn’t read In 
Country when it first came out. I 
remember reading the review in 
the New York Times Book Re- 
view and thinking it might be 
interesting but not the kind of 
book I'd want to read. 

“What changed my mind was 
that when I read Frank Pierson’s 
first draft of the Jn Country script, 
I wept. I couldn’t figure out what 
it was. So I got on a plane to 
Washington and I experienced 
the Wall for the first time. And I 
started to read the names and I 
started to cry. Because I also felt 
guilt. I don’t know why. Guilt for 

. not understanding that there 
‘were people making sacrifices 
which I was not aware of ... 


yeah, guilt for allowing the thing 


to happen in the first place. 
Maybe we should have done 
more to stop it. 

“What | felt was just something 
very deep that I could not name. 
You see, it’s not from anything 
that’s. impressing you. Because 
it’s just a polished black granite 
wall. What impresses you is that 
you start to read names, and 
they're not in alphabetical order, 
and it starts to get to you...” 

Bruce Willis had not much 
choice when it came to going to 
Vietnam or staying home. He was 
drafted. History, however, inter- 


vened. “Iwas drafted in 1972,” he 
recalls, ‘“but the war ended before 
| was. called up. So.I’ve always 
been. kind .of a student of the 
Vietnam War. I always wanted to 
act in a film about it, and for a 
long time I thought it would be in 
one of those more demonstrative 
films. But when I read the script, | 
thought — this is it. This story is 
more important than a retelling 
of the guns and bullets and dead 
bodies.” 

Once he decided on playing 


the part, Willis resolved to forgo” 


“all the vanity associated with 
Hollywood,” ‘portraying the 
character as disheveled, dazed, 
desperate, but unbroken. To 
prepare for the role he spoke with 


a number of veterans, including. 


many from an organization in 
Paducah, Kentucky, where In 
Country was filmed. “They all 
wanted to tell me their stories. 
But once | really got into the 
character, I found myself pulling 
away from them, not wanting 
those stories in mind, in the same 


~way that Emmett backed away 


from the issue. as well. That's 
Emmett’s raison d’étre, He didn’t 
want to know.” 

Willis also visited the Wall. “T’ll 
tell you how it happened,” he 
begins. “I was in Chicago doing 
press for Die Hard just before the 
shooting and had just done The 
Oprah Winfrey Show. We had a 
jet that was supposed to take us 
back to LA. Instead, I asked them 
to take us to Washington so | 
could see the Wall. I was with my 
associates. We were laughing, 
having a good time. When we got 
to the Wall, it was as if a silence 
had clanged down. We all left by 
silent agreement. No one said, 
‘Okay, so we saw se Wall, let’s 
go. 

“For Sean or five hours after- 
wards, no one said a thing on the 
plane. It's just a very powerful 
thing seeing all those names in 
the same place.” O 


Magnani 
Continued from page 7 

Renoir's classically layered 
treatise on the confusion of art 
and life appears at first like a 
graceful, intricate contraption — 
a toy; but by the last half-hour, 
you realize he’s constructed a hall 
of mirrors, and you're not sure 
you can assimilate the implica- 
tions of all the reflections. the 
movie throws. (I was literally out 
of breath at the end.) Of the great 
stage-and-screen experiments of 
the 40s and early ‘50s (Olivier’s 
Henry. V. Peter Brook's The 
Beggars Opera), The Golden 
Coach, which suggests a ménage 
of commedia'and Feydeau and 
Pirandello, is the closest to 
sublime. 

Renoir's screen is also a com- 
media stage, and Camilla, the 
wittiest comedian in the troupe, is 
also Magnani, star of stage revues 
and Italy’s leading movie actress; 
every step Camilla takes — her 
love affairs, her gestures of self- 
ishness and altruism, her follies 
and. insights — ,carries those 
theatrical and cinematic associa- 
tions. Everyone around her is an 
actor, too: the viceroy, who re- 
moves his wig, the symbol of 
aristocracy, when he’s alone with 
her; the bullfighter, who sees 
their love as a union of two 
audiences; the cavalier, who 
protests and provokes duels. (In 
one scene, he and the bullfighter 
cross swords, and the children in 
the troupe quickly shift into 
spectator roles.) In this exhilar- 
ating movie, you can’t separate 
out the Renoir and Magnani 
contributions; it’s a collaboration 
in the Griffith-Gish, Bertolucci- 
Brando sense. 

The fetrospective, an 
abridgment of the one New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art 
assembled two years ago, in- 
cludes some _ lesser-known 
Magnani performances and two 
of the four films she made in 
America, The Rose Tattoo, for 


yyl 


In The Human Voice 


which she won the 1955 Oscar, 
and George Cukor’s Wild Is the 
Wind. | don’t think her tough- 
dame roles, in The Bandit and 
Hell in the City, dig very far into 
what she can do, though her line 
readings and her timing in Hell in 
the City are phenomenal, and she 
gives her character's meanness 
an electric charge, like Bette 
Davis in Marked Woman. (The 
movie falls off when this prison- 
cell incorrigible starts to examine 
her motives.): 

Her collaboration with Paso- 
lini, Mamma Roma, is a drag — 
heavy and affected — and almost 
nothing she does in it seems 
spontaneous. She laughs and 
cries a lot; it’s her Gena Rowlands 
performance. But it’s a treat to see 
her in a spirited comedy like 
Many Dreatns Along the Way, 
where she plays a nagging wife 
who, feeling neglected; invites 
herself and her kid along when 
her husband (Massimo Girotti) 
takes a ride into the country to 
sell a car; she doesn’t realize he’s 
/stolen it. 

The movie isn’t the sexy match 
you might expect from Magnani 

See MAGNANI, page 20 
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Continued from page 19 ~— 
and Girotti, mostly because he’s 
cast against type as a weakling. 
(There weren’t many sparks 
when Magnani and Brando fi- 
nally got to face off, either, in The 
Fugitive Kind.) But Magnani is 
hilarious, gossiping with the 
locals at a baptism she and Girotti 
unexpectedly crash, hugging her 
new status as a merchant's wife 
as if it were a fur coat. She's got so 
much life in this movie, you feel 
she could give transfusions to the 
entire audience and then return 
merrily to taking care of business 
— laughing and scolding, eating 
and drinking, playing wife and 
mother — without ever breaking 
stride. 0 


Welcome 


Continued from page 6 
plausibilities. Jake Robbins’s case 
— misidentified charred remains _ 
— is so unusual and extreme that 
it has no useful application to the 
MIA issue or the trauma of 
coming home. The movie does 
suggest government duplicity on 
the MIA issue but then backs off. 
And it never does explain how, in 
Southeast Asia, Jake Robbins 


never got caught and yet couldn't 
escape. The returning-vet saga 
turns into tepid soap opera, and 
there’s no muckraking verve or 
Rambo-adventure sleaze to bring 
it to life. When it neatly resolves 
with the postcard images of its 
Vermont locations, Welcome. 
Home might qualify as self- 

parody, if only it were as much 

fun. oO 


Lanois’ 


Continued from page 12 
singing in a patois of English and 
rough Cajun French. It’s a story 
of how the hard, backwoods life 
can harden people; and _ its 
protagonist, who begins his tale 
by proposing to. his true love, 
finishes alone and crying, aban- 
doned by her and their children, 
mourning a life of unfulfilled 
promises. 
Loneliness, especially the lone- 
liness of the seeker, keeps surfac- 
ing on Acadie. It’s in “Where the 
Hawkwinds Kill,” in which tra- 
dition is presented as a for- 
midable obstacle to self-dis- 
covery, and “Ice,” where desola- 


_ tion and the threat of death bring 


on introspection. The songs “Still 
Water,” “The Maker,” and “‘Fish- 
erman’s Daughter” can be taken 
as a trilogy about the search for 
the self, personal responsibilities, 


and the consequences of ignoring 
them. Set to a New Orleans one- 
beat and featuring Eno and U2 
members Adam. Clayton and 
Larry Mullen Jr., “Still Water” 
sets its seeker “wild-eyed in the 
wilderness,” just beginning the 
journey. 

In “The Maker,” Lanois is 
confronting the universe, which 
is reflected in deep, black water, 
and wrestling with his place in it. 


And. finally, the spoken poem 


“Fisherman’s Daughter,” with 
Lanois on lulling psychedelic 
keyboards and guitars, uses the 
destruction of a ship by an 
enraged God as a warning about 
responsibility. A cruel fate, the 
piece implies, is “the fault of he 
who asks no questions about the 
cargo he is carrying.” Lanois 
makes a final nod to a higher 
being by ending the album with a 
densely textured “Amazing 
Grace” sung by Aaron Neville, 
whose voice is as close to an 


‘angel’s as any we'll hear on this 


plane. 

Overall, Acadie is an assembly 
of ideas and sonic leftovers that 
go back as far as three years. 

ven after Lanois began earnest- 
ly making a solo album, in early 
1988, he set the project aside 
twice — once to produce the 
Neville Brothers’ masterful Yel- 
low Moon and again to work 


with Dylan on Oh Mercy. Acadie - 


was slated to be an all-instrumen- 
tal LP before Lanois came under 


evolving into a_ singer-song- 
writer. As it is, the guitar-based 
“White Mustang II” remains the 
only purely instrumental tune. 
Lanois was smitten with Dyl- 
an’s craftsmanship, his concen- 
tration on lyrics, and the careful 
phrasing that has always added 
much weight to his words. Dylan 
in turn was sparked to make his 
best album this decade by the 38- 


_ year-old producer. Oh Mercy is 
‘Dylan dealing with all his usual 


demons. ‘He’s doubting his self- 
worth on “What Good Am I?”, 
struggling with loss in “Shooting 
Star,” and bemoaning the state of 
current affairs in “Disease of 
Conceit” and “Political World.” 
But set against the spirited 
accompaniment of New Orleans 
stalwarts like guitarist Mason 
Ruffner (who plays some beauti- 
ful solos and stuttering fills), 
Cyril Neville, 
eville Brothers’ guitarist Brian 
Stolz, drummer Willie Green, and 
Lanois on dobro and lap steel — 


and framed by the clean at- 


mospherics of Lanois’s produc- 
tion — Dylan sounds revitalized. 
He’s singing with Highway 61- 
type exuberance on “Everything 
Is Broken,” another fable about 
decay, and over the tremolo’d 
guitar of “What Was It You 
Wanted” his voice stays tautly 
focused, hardened by the circum- 
stances of this song about addic- 
tion and desire. “Shooting Star” 


hinting that he’s barely restrain- 
ing an overflow of emotion. 

It's been a long time since 
Dylan has given this much to a 
performance, live or on record. 
Maybe even he is moved by the 
slight, Caribbean beat common 
to New Orleans that Lanois’s 
chosen players provide for many 
of Oh Mercy’s songs. But most 
likely it’s as intangible a factor as 
the silence that is Lanois’s 
signature, an ephemeral quality 
that can’t quite be pinned down 
but can be felt, like spirits in the 
mist. 


Hotel 


Continued from page 11 
shysters, and potential broken 


~ hearts who come and go through 


the Grand’s revolving door. And, 
he implies, it’s a merry-go-round 
ride to oblivion. But contrasted 
with this almost Schnitzler-esque 
pose of doomed decadence is the. 
show’s Brechtian overlay, ‘com- 
plete with a program delineated 
scene by scene, the action, musi- 
cal and otherwise, thumbnailed 
as if on Mother Courage placards. 
This is a show in which historic 
and socio-economic context are 
See HOTEL, page 22 


LIKE YOU DID THAT SUMMER 


onged-—at the Planetarium at the Museum of Science. 


all to classic music from Hendrix, Steppenwolf, the Beatles, Jefferson 
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LASERIUM'S SUMMER OF (69 AT THE E 
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SUMMER OF '69, now showing Thursday, Friday, Saturday at 8:30 p.m. Also showing now 
LASEROQ, Friday, Saturday at 10:00 p.m.; GRATEFUL DEAD, Sunday at 8:30 p.m.; LASERIUM 
ZODIAC, Friday through Sunday at 5:30 p.m. Advance tickets available by calling 617-523-6664. 


8 4 Dylan’s spell and found himself finds him subtly toying with z 
a phrasing again, quavering the : 
slightest bit at the end of his lines, ‘ 
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AFTER DAY 
MOUNTAINS 
ENJOY HOTEL 
GRAND 

THE FOLIAGE 


The Mountains Maine offer epectocilor from September early October:'A range of 4000’ 
peaks have brilliant hardwoods at lower elevations, capped at the peaks by the green of softwoods and tower 
th cll Hotel. Our 120 and 

Combine this s i Mountain ; rooms 
suites are the finest resort hotel accommodations in Maine. Enjoy fine dining in Arabella's, our award winning 
restaurant, and good cheer and live music in Arabella's Pub. ‘ 

The Sugarloaf Golf Club will be through October 22, the Sugartree Health Club offers outstanding 
indoor recreation, and the gondola will Curing peck 

jal Pac 
Our Fall Getaway Package includes two nights lodging, two full dinners, breakfast each morning, welcome 
_ cocktail, and a gondola flight, all for just $230 per couple. Or enjoy one of our eg 05 reviom raed 
person, double occupancy, including two nights lodgi , two days green fees i , and hearty breakfasts. 


._. Forbrilliant foliage and fine lodging, call us today toll free 
1-800-527-9879 for reservations. Or write for our brochure. 


- Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel 


Box 518 Carrabassett Valley 
Maine 04947 


Name 
‘Adress 


SUGARLOAF 


MOUNTAIN 
HOTEL 
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TOWER RECORDS 


overview of the many 


phases of Bowie's 
phenomenal career, 
including hit singles, 
‘| essential album tracks and never before: 
released material from 1969 through 1980! 
This package also includes rare photographs 
from throughout Bowie's career. 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
In Back Bay 


ON SALE! © 
51 .99 scp ser 


38.99 casserre ser 


39.99 ser 


SALE ENDS OCT. 12 


Above Auditorium T Stop on the Greenline 


1 lurks at the heart of Gran 


You’re invited to New England Art Portfolio Day, on October 7th from 
12 noon-4 pm at the Museum School, 230 The Fenway in Boston. .- 
This is your chance to meet representatives of 40 of the country’s finest 
accredited art schools and universities. You campick up information and, 
if you wish, even have your portfolio reviewed. Pian to stop by. 

Because if you want to go to art school, this could be 
the afternoon to start planning your future. 


Boston Museum School 


‘eo 


}-Hotel 


acknowledged, but ‘mostly for 
effect — as in the-case of a quartet 


} Of bare-chested’Scullery workers. 


who mill on and off from time to 
time clattering crates of crockery, 
as if to signal the coming revolu- 
tion, “Some Have and Some 
Have.Not,” they sing, like the 


Volga busmien (and one wag has 


suggested that what these guys 
“ave not” is lines), but at the 
end, when everyone gathers for 


the bittersweet Grand Finale; 


they're right there dancing with 


“|. the hoi polloi and. looking as 


happy as Arthur- Murray trained. 
clams. 


Actually, they're Tommy- 


~ Tune-trained clams on one hell of 


a halfshell. Whatever poppycock 
Hotel, 
it looks wonderful. and moves 
with the grace of, well, Tommy 
Tune. Not just the people, but the 
scenes and even the scenery seem 
liquid. The vast Tony Walton set, 
suggestive of grave opulence on 
the verge of decay, serves, some- 
times simultaneously, as the 
Grand Hotel lobby (with its 
symbolic revolving door) and 


various interior environs. The 


able ensemble, when not part of 
the action, lounge (and even sing) 
at the periphery of the set — 


_ whose remote crannies there are 


always signs of bored, predatory 
life. A thin gold bar is occasion- 


ie ally placed between two pillars to 


suggest a counter or bar — 
without masking any of Tune’s 


«multi-layered handiwork, which 
‘}=sincludes a couple of interludes 


played before a backdrop of 
undulating dancers and a daring- 


ly metaphoric sort of bolero as 


coda. 

There have been complaints 
that Grand Hotel's characters 
and action are not sufficiently 
delineated. But for me the blurri- 
hess..of the piece is among its 


.stronger points; it takes the edge 


off the melodrama. Moreover, 
Grand Hotel's most appealing 
characters, and characterizations, 
are among its hangers-on, espe- 
cially the recklessly moribund 
Otto Kringelein of Michael Jeter 
and the smolderingly pert 
Flaemmchen the Typist. of Jane 
Krakowski. The former, a shy 
Jewish bookkeeper who. has 
cashed in his savings to go out in 
splendor, has a‘wonderful, just- 
this-side-of-control Charleston 
that put me in mind of Pinocchio 
learning to live without strings. 
And the latter, with her Betty 
Boop ‘strut and screen-queen 
dreams, makes a vampy tour de 


. force out Of self-appraisal in ‘The 


Girl in the Mirror.” 

But it’s indicative that the best 
numbers in Grand Hotel are the 
novelty turns (including the jazzi- 
ly syncopated ‘My Baby Loves 
Me” by “The Jimmys,” two ex- 
patriate black American enter- 
tainers with not only the same 
moves but the same name). The 
bulk of the score, which has 
apparently been rewritten since 
At the Grand, still sounds like the 
ballroom “50s — when it’s not 
flicking its Bic in a vain approx- 
imation of torch, The striking 
Karen Akers, who plays the 
ballerina’s. probably . lesbian 
“confidante,” has a wonderful 
voice and lots of anguished tootl- 
ing, but you leave the theater 
humming her cheekbones: 

As Elizaveta Grushinskaya; the. 


limpidly saucer-eyedBalierina in 
‘@ state of “complete. exhaust,” 


~™-Tony wirriér (for Niné) Liliane 
“Montevecchi sings and dances 
* gamely in her Swan Lake skiv- 
*ivies, but the character is almost 
camp — trageec exoteec 
wrapped in a cocoon of self- 
absorption, not to mention a lot 
of clingy stuff trimmed in what 
look like fur snakes. And David 
_Carroll, though he has a big 
swoony. singing voice, lacks the 
Baron's’ aura of dissipated 


aristocracy; he’s too nice a boy to’ 


_be Barrymore. 

No doubt one of the things 
we'te supposed to feel, when 
watching Grand Hotel, is a sense 
of waste — wasted lives, morals, 
money, innocence. What I felt, 
mostly, was what a waste of 
talent. Here is a gorgeous, and 


-boldly staged, piece of ephemera _ 


as ersatz as it is echoey. I love the 
idea of an impressionistic jug- 
‘gernaut with the balls to be a 
Broadway show, but this isn’t it. 
Tune, in picking the raw material 
through which to cut his swath, 
appears to have been subject to 
delusions of Grand-eur. 


Oat Bran 


Continued from page 10 

Leona Helmsley to boot. There 
aren't any jokes about oat bran, 
though current health fads are 
mentioned a couple of times; the 
“remembrance” part is a sketch 
about the proliferation of TV 
mini-series (as in War and ...), 
which actually ended a few years 
ago. The show also has some 
gags about televangelists and 
“President Quayle.” we 
heard enough of these already? 

The Boston Baked Theatre 
company (Stan Gill, Anne Jor- 
‘genson, Alan Krulick, Marilyn 
Rupar, and accompanist Cindy 
Bright) are competent comics and 
fair singers (Rupar is especially 
good). The rapport they establish 
with the cabaret-sized audience 
early on pays off later, during a 
detective routine that breaks the 
fourth wall to humiliate random 
audience members. The group’s 
impeccable comic timing seems 
to do most of director Gill’s work 
for him. And the rapid-fire ex- 
changes among Rupar, Jor- 
genson, and Bright save a sketch 
whose dismal premise is 
women’s food obsessions. 

As on SNL, however, the 
writers’ timing can be way off. A 
sketch about Captain Ahab meet- 
ing Captain Hazelwood ends 
before it develops; another, about 
two straight guys forced to share 
a bed, not only goes on too long 
but comes. back for second and 
third installments. Also, the 
homophobic implications of this 
and one other sketch make them 
uncomfortable to sit through. 

Some of the bits are extremely 
predictable, like the one about a 
meeting of Runners Anonymous, 
or the one in which a washed-up 
Boogey Man laments to the girl 

_ he used to scare that spiders and 
snakes are useless for frightening 
a generation that eats Gummi 
Worms. 

_ The-show’s -best routines are 
the ones that juxtapose the truly 
incongruous. “Fertilization Ex- 
plained’. is a ,Gilbert and 
Sullivan-style operetta, complete 
with patter songs, romantic 
duets, and -runaway-train-speed 
See OAT BRAN, page 26 


ANU _ DINING ROOM NOW OPEN 
THURS., FRI., & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
NCH + DINNER + LATE 


0420 


ing in Red Sox lot after 4pm (except night games) 


WE DELIVER: 


109 Brookline Ave. 
near Kenmore Square 
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835 Beacon St. 
424-6995 


We Feature the Comedians That 


Made Boston Famous. 


Voted Best of Boston 1984-1987 
 -Boston Magazine 


The Video Club. at 
NYC Jukebox 


275 Tremont Street 617-542-1123 


"Boston's Only Video Dance Bar" 
-@ Available for Private Parties Tues.-Thur. 


e Appropriate Casual Attire 
-No Jeans or Sneakers 
e Catering for Events is Available 


$6 on Friday & Saturday Nights which 
Includes Admittance to NYC Jukebox. 


533 Washington Street 
Bost 451-6999 


Entertainment 


SEVEN 


823 Main Street, 


September 29 

COLD SWEAT from NYC 
featuring Craig Harris premieri 
2 shows © 8:30 & 11pm 


October 5 

ROBIN LANE & THE CHART 
JUDY’S TINY HEAD 

T show e9pm | 


October 8 
LENNY KRAVITZ 
1 show ¢ 9pm 
October 12 
TEXAS 


1 show e 9pm 


_ October 16 & 17 


JONATHAN RICHMAN 
2 shows & 10pm 


= 
4 
15 LANSDOWNE STR 

£44 ‘ 


th — Boston Magazine 


Cambridge; MA.497-8200 3 

| Showease for the Best National & 

miering all James Brown music International Talent. 

| Dance Nights & Private 
Parties Available 
: 967 Commonwealth Avenue 

Boston 254-2054 


5 Boylston Place 
Boston 423-3832 


9pm-2am Thursday-Sdturday 
$5 Cover-Thursday 
- $7 Cover-Friday & Saturday 
Casual Aftire 
Available for Private Parties 
Progressive Dance Music 


NYC Jukebox is Boston's #1 Night 
Club to Shake, Rattle and Roll. . 

_ Private Parties Arranged 
Thursday through Saturday 8om-2am 
Thursday-$3 Cover 50's &60's Hits i 


Friday & Saturday-$6 Shake, Rattle & Roll 


275 Tremont Street 
Boston 542-1123 


COOL SUMMER 
WEDNESDAYS | 


ZANZIBAR 
One Boylston Place 
Boston 451-1955 
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Listen the CELTICS 
590 


England and beyond, listen to every 
vath Moet ancl Glerm Orden: 


Massachusetts: 

Boston - WEEI/590 AM 
Flagship of the Boston Celtics 
Radio Network 

Lowell - WCAP/950 AM 

Milford - WMRC/1490 AM 

Falmouth - WCIB/101.9 FM 

Northampton - WHMP/1400 AM 

Ware- WARE/1250 AM 

Pittsfield - WBRK/1340 AM 

WRCZ/101.7 FM 

Fall River - WSAR/1480 AM 

Fitchburg - WEIM/1280 AM 

Worcester - WFTQ/1440 AM 

Framingham - WKOX/1190 AM 

Springfield- WHYN/560 AM 

Greenfield - WHAI/1240 AM 

WHAI/98.3 FM 

New Bedford - WNBH/1340 AM 

Southbridge - WQVR/100.1 FM 

New Hampshire: 

Hanover - WTSL/1400 AM 

Dover - WTSN/1270 AM 

Laconia- WEMJ/1490 AM 

Manchester - WGIR/610 AM 

Littleton - WLTN/1400 AM 

Keene - WKNE/1290 AM 

Claremont - WTSV/1230 AM 

Rhode Island: 

Providence - WHJJ/920 AM 

Westerly - WERI/1230 AM 

Woonsocket - WNRI/1380 AM. 


WEEI- Flagship of the 


Boston Celtics Radio Network. 
The largest radio network in NBA history. 


New York: 

Utica-Rome - WYUT/92.7 FM 
Newark - WACK/1420 AM 
Connecticut: 


New London - WNLC/1510 AM 
Willimantic - WILI/1400 AM 


Rockland - WRKD/1450 AM 


Portland - WPOR/1490 AM 
Biddeford- WIDE/1400 AM 
Waterville- WTVL/1490 AM 
WTVL/98.5 FM 
Dover- Foxcroft - WDME/1340 AM 
WDME/103.1 FM 
- South Paris - WOXO/92.7 FM 
Ellsworth - WDEA/1370 AM 
Presque Isle- WFST/600 AM ss * 
Vermont: 
ington - WJOY/1230 AM 
Waterbury - WDEV/550 AM 
Rutland- WRUT/97.1 FM 
Bellows Falls - WBFL/107.1 FM 
Indiana: 


Terre Haute - WTHI/99.9 FM 
French Lick- WFLQ/100:1 FM 


Virginia: 
Virginia Beach - WGH/97.3 FM 


NEWSRADIO 
SIOWEEI 


On top of the sports world, 


_ around the 


Oat Bran 


Continued from page 22 
lyrics, whose hero and heroine 


"are a sperm and an ovum. 


“Shakespeare's Seven Ages of 
Man with Bathtowel” is a re- 
markable soliloquy in which Gill 
traces the stages of the average 
life (for middle-class males, at 
least) while transforming his pro- 
tean bathtowel into every ap- 
propriate prop imaginable, from 


. a diaper to a cane — all in iambic- 


tetrameter couplets. Not only are 
these parodies dead-on accurate, 
they achieve an unexpected 


poignance. 
Yet even the best pieces reveal 


a lack of originality and urgency. 
The anthropomorphic-sperm 
idea is borrowed from Woody 
Allen’s Everything You Always 
Wanted To Know About Sex, and 
Gill tosses an Elephant Man joke 
into his Shakespeare routine. The 
conversation with the Boogey 
Man owes something to Bloom 
County. There is a faked orgasm 
in a public place, 4 la When Harry 
Met Sally ... A feminine-deo- 
dorant commercial looks like any 
number of old Gilda Radner bits 
from SNL. Add to all this the ‘70s 
hits that play over the PA be- 
tween acts, and you get a nagging 
feeling of déja vu. 

Oat Bran has plenty of laughs, 
most of them at the expense of 


_ people, trends, and genres that 


deserve them. Like SNL, it’s a 


_ satire for those who grew up with 


television. If only you could 
change channels during the lame 
oO 


parts. 


Streetcar 


Continued from page 10 

part with, even for a_ night) 
returns from bowling that she 
barely acknowledges his 4pres- 
ence. Paul Tulipano plays one of 
the poker players, Pablo, as 
effeminate, though Stanley 
Kowalski would no more sit 
down to a card game witha gay 
man than paint his face blue. And 
in the last.scene, when Stella and 
upstairs neighbor Eunice (Na- 
nette-Marie Van Wright) are 
helping Blanche pack, Eunice is 
more upset by a chance remark 
Blanche makes about the dubious 
cleanliness of fruit in the French 
Quarter than by the fact that the 
poor woman is about to be carted 
off to the madhouse; she plays 
most of the scene in a huff. 

This Streetcar, mysteriously 
updated to 1959, is midway be- 
tween a nightmare and a parody. 
Debbie Cutler's set looks like.a 


' dilapidated warehouse, and the 


way Freeman's staged the action, 
you can’t tell where the building 
ends and the street begins. 
(Either Eunice and husband 
Steve are retreating to the street 
to have sex or Blanche wanders 
through their bedroom on the- 
way to Stella and Stanley's.) The 
costumes, by Magda M. Diodati, 
look like something the New 
Ehrlich rescued from a rummage 
sale. Every now and then, some- 
one in the wings unaccountably 
echoes one of Blanche’s words. 
There's a saxophonist who saun- 
ters downstage to play in every 
scene. One of the actresses breaks 
into an a cappella rendition of 
“God Bless the Child” during a 
scene change. And for some 
reason, Freeman has directed the 
performers in small roles to enact 
a supplementary drama upstage 
of the main action. During the 
climactic scene between Stanley 
and Blanche, two men brawl over 
a woman right outside their door; 
just as Blanche is about to be 
taken away, some guy with a 
Racing Form shows up and leans 
against the door jamb. 

Did Freeman really need Wil- 
liams’s play to frame all this 
action? He could have saved the 
New Ehrlich a few bucks on 


t00, 


FINALIST PULITZER PRIZE. | 
The Bus th industry to 
’ you in a day-long forum ae 
| 
| Succeeding inthe music 
| 
; is knowing how to — a 
contract, how to get play, ow || 
to approach a major record 
of Music 
attorneys, Critics, 
program and music directors, 
deejays, artists, agents and 
managers will how. 
+) The Business of Music Seminar 
is presented THe Boston 
7 HE BOSTON a Phoenix and WFNX-FM and 
MorE THAN YOUR EVERYDAY NEWSPAPER SEE OUR AD IN THE BAND GUIDE 
; IN THIS ISSUE OF 
i 
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_ The Charles River Regatta Trust, Inc. 


The Boston Phoenix 
proud to announce 


THE BOSTON ix 


A Maj or International Rowing Competition 
_on the Charles River 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 


_ featuring championship rowers 
around 


Join us on the Cambridge side of the Charles River 
just north of the Longfellow bridge at noon on Saturday, 
October 21 to experience world-class rowing at its finest. 


¢ See many of the medalists in the World Rowing 
Championships just held in Bled Yugoslavia 

¢ See members of the 1968 Soviet Union Olympic 
Rowing Team and the 1964 United States 

~ Gold Medal men's eight 

¢ See Soviet and American rowers compete against 
each other in a special race during the day's events 


...@and much, much more! 


WATCH UPCOMING ISSUES THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
AND LISTEN WENX-FM FOR MORE DETAILS 
ABOUT THIS EXCITING SPORTING EVENT. 
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> THE TRUE STORY OF A PHOENIX PERSONAL AD... & -* 


6 6. You can actually meet someone 
within hours of their seeing the paper. 
The service basically, including the 
telephone number, is FREE. And it's 
easy to use. I think it's probably one of 
great deals the century! 


expectation.was that perhaps there 
would two three really nice men 
who responded, and and behold 
rained wonderful men. . . 50 or 60 
wonderful, wonderful men. 


One sort looks forward that time 
in the day when you get home and call 
the Phoenix and listen your little 
messages. It's like all these people 
came to see you ... 


THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... 
SEE THE COUPON IN SECTION OR 


CALL 267-1234. 


PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS 
A WONDERFUL NEW 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE. 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 
YOU 'LL RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 


_ SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 


CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS. 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 


MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON IN THE CLASSI- 
FIED SECTION OR CALLING 
267-1234. AND, YOUR 
FIRST 15 WORDS ARE FREE, 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE FOR THE 
PERSONAL CALL™ SERVICE. 
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HOT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 


7:00 (44) 


i out this and 
modern-dinosaur To be 
repeated on y at 5 p.m 
10:00 (2) P.O.V.: Lost Angeles. 
on the homeless of Los Angeles. To be repeated on 
Hoey A 11 p.m. on Channei 44. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:30 (38) Wuthering movie). A less-than- 
necessary 1970 remake of the classic. Anna 
Caider-Marshall and Timothy Dalton play Cathy 
and Heathcliff. (Until midnight.) 

American Masters: W. 


A profile of the long-f ist whose 
afoul of Japanese businessmen hired thugs 
half-blind him. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
SUNDAY 


1:00 (7) Football. The Washington Redskins versus 


1:00 (4) Football. The Patriots visit the Buffalo Bills. 


Is there a doctor in the house? Or a quarterback? 
Or a coach? 

1:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Milwaukee 
Brewers. The season ends, many games too late. 
4:00 (7) Football. The Los Angeles Rams versus 


5:00 (38) Baby — Secret of the Lost 

movie). ated from Saturday at 8 p.m. 

: Goodbye, Hello. The best 
series based the 


f 
of the family cat, but the theme isn't what you'd 


. Worth kids’ time. (Until 7 p.m. 
7:60 (38) Chip’ Dale 


) 
Rescue (movie). Repeated from Sa at 6 p.m. 
8:00 (2) Voyage: Living with Disaster. A 
look at scientific efforts to ict hurricanes and 


(2) Theatre: David 
part four. In our maturing hero in love 
with the boss's da: 


Harrison Ford starred in this child-abuse 
allegory, In Steven Spielberg's attempt 


close 
Offputting as its reputation suggests. 
thatthe ther Jones moves ae better. (Url 
8:00 (7) Night Walk (movie). Bob Urich and Lesley- 
toa 


mob murder and her by a hired 
assassin. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 2) Morse: The Silent 
World of Ni 1s Quinn, one. Repeated from 


dispa .m.) 

12:30 a.m. (5) Watch on the Rhine (movie). Bette 
Davis, Paul Lukas, and Geraldine Fitz star in 
this 1934 screen adaptation of the Lillian Hellman 
play about an anti-Nazi underground chief biack- 
mai in exile in the US. Screenplay by Dashiell 
Hammett. (Until 2:50 a.m.) 

2:00 a.m. (38) From Hell it Came (movie). Now 
there was some talk of TV-38 shutting down on 
certain late-late for transmitter repair work, 
but let's just hope that's not today. Todd Andrews 
and Tina Carver star in one of the most perfectly 
lame low-budget sci-fi films ever. The mutant du 
jour (another product of atomic testing) is a killer 
tree stump. It's also the reincarnation of a South 
Seas native who was murdered (po by 
chickens) in a palace plot and then invigorated by a 
secret-formula serum. But hang the details; 
1957 classic’s dialogue alone is an existential treat. 
(Until 3:30 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
8:00 (2) Travels: A Journey to Tristan da Cunha: 


Burden: A Video Portrait. A on 
performance artist. ( 41: 


the Orioles or the 
jue . or 
Toronto the Oakland A's 


Jays s. 
9:00 (2) The American Experience: The Great Air 
Race of 1924. One of last year's best PBS projects 
documentary firne, looking at the human side of 
American history. Tonight's show covers the first 
around-the-worid aeroplane race. To be repeated 

11:00 hi 


y at 10 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) Conserving America: Chall of the 


with land de 


a fisherwoman is velopers 
ith the fishers. (Until 9 p.m) 


a ist is at 
8:00 (2 


B15 ea) Baseball. The start of the National League 


THURSDAY 


8:00 Ants (movie). A 1977 all-star TV-movie 
bomb two alternate titles — /t Happened.at 


: and 
Neighbors. Rare footage of Poland's World War I! 
army and the country’s London-based government 
amiss here. Channel 44 listed thie episode for 


week. What can we say? if haven't ex- 
thi 


akland visiting Toronto or e. 
(2) Moy : The Power of the Word: Voices of 


Wherever you are... We are... 
with a convenient location near you! 


BIG 


AUDIO 
DYNAMITE 


rene Appearing at 
Living Room Sept. 27th and 
The Channel Sept. 28th-30th 


BIG AUDIO 


MEGATOP 


featuring 
“James Brown” 


and “Contact” 


On Columbia Cassettes, Compact Discs and Records. 


Produced by Mick Jones & Bill Price. 


Watch for their video, 


“James Brown,” on MIV" 


“Columbia.~ @ are trademarks of CBS Inc. ¢ 1989 CBS Records Inc. 


LP/CASS 


| CD 


IF YOU DIDN'T BUY YOUR MUSIC AT STRAWBERRIES, - 
YOU PROBABLY PAID TOO MUCH. 


For more info, cal your 
focal access number in 


The 

TALKING 
(617) 972-6000 gam 


6861 ‘62 HAGW31d3S NOILOSS “XINZOHd NOLSOS 3H1L 


a. 7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Milwaukee a mop Western outpost on q 2 
Brewers. Do really have to play this? 
8:00 (56) Rocky (movie). The spirit-of-'76 Sylvester Eyes of War 
Stallone original goes the proverbial distance from 
Thee of the Wend Anc Michael Wood (in Search 
(2) : The Power of the Word: Ancestral 
a Voices. Bill Moyers interviews who explore jan War) nine-pa son : 
a Ind culture have affected Western art 
their cultural in verse. (Until 10 p.m.) T unearth te racts of 
2 11:00 (2) The Quarterly. Repeated from last 
week. Vash AIDS and and Unt 10 pm). aston 
11100 (44) Austin Clty Limits. Featuring nausic fort & Cay tor Help: The Tracey Thurman Story 
ae the Wheel. To be . Dale Midkiff and Nancy McKeon star in a ae 
seated on at pa 1989 TV-movie about wife abuse and 
RE oe re of the police to act. (Until 11 p.m.) - 
a , 11:00 Club Date. tt music from the 
= division will probably be by now. 11:30 (2) Piece of Cake. A profile of pop artist : 
2:30 Football. Auburn versus Tennessee. Wa iebaud. (Until midnight. 
Footbal. Miami versus Michigan State, 11:49 444) Club Date. Featuring jazz from Fredcio | 
and Brooke Adams star in this picture-perfect 1978 
drama about an escaped killer and his girlfriend 
Better than it sounds, but worth mostly for TUESDAY s 
(38) Chip ’n’ Dale Rescue the narrates a season-opening look at New York City's 
Rescue (movie). Some title. Those chip- infrastructure — all the pipes and wires and 
at 11 p.m., and featuring music from John Prine and (38) The Great Gateby (movie). A flash-in-the- 
Viadimir Horowitz: The Last Romantic. Classic, and the team of Robert Redford and Mia 
8:30 pm)” some rere interview Farrow. A view of the rich-but-useless set from jac 8S 
. :30 p.m. 1974. Long on atmosphere; short on characteriza- i Re: 
: : $:00 (38) Baby — Secret of the Lost Legend tions. (Until 11 p.m.) 
a (movie). If you were wondering what William Katt a 
a was doing before Top of the Hill and the Pe at 
: told by the story of St. Elizabeths Hospital in a ie 
11:00 (44) P.O.V.: Lost Angeles. Repeated from 
Saturday 
: 3:00 (4) Baseball. American League game two, < 
eresa Russell star in a 1986 drama about a 
an woman who repeatedly marries for money and Ae 
€ invariably lives to inherit it. Above average. (Until 10 
(2) in Performance at the White House. A 
"s immigrant populations, as 
Smiley’s People, part six. The conclusion, 
in which George confronts Karia and vice versa. tks Pig 
earthquakes and other natural stuff that gets the 4 10 p.m.) ce: 
last laugh no matter how well prepared we are. 1:00 (2) The American Experience: The Great Air eae 
Until.9 p.m. _ Race of 1924. Repeated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. oe 
Statue of Liberty disappear. (Until 10 p.m. > 
: 9:00- (4) Sweet Bird of Youth (movie). Probably 
real script (it’s ba on Tennessee Williams's ew anor, ary anc a akew anor. 
play), a real director (Nicolas Roeg), and real actors Doesn't matter. The combined efforts of Lynda Day iv etng 
ng my Taylor, Mark Harmon, Valerie Perrine, George, Robert Foxworth, Myrna Loy, Suzanne hoes 
che ant (Until 11 p.m.) Somers, and Brian Dennehy couldn't keep this one ee 
:00 (5) indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom from crawling under the driveway. (Until 10 p.m.) ies 
saxman Stanley Turrentine. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:30 (4) Baseball. National League game two, San aan 
to take the Saturday-matinee-serial genre several Francisco and Cunago. a) 
steps beyond its innocence, he turned out a show 9:00 (2) Mystery: Lt og al Morse: The Silent St 
World of Nicholas , part_two. Ah-ha! says 
fast WeeK. We SU GO OW Whi Foreig overcome by media blitz following the release of 
: Examinations Syndicate is, but in this, one of its their hit single. (Until midnight.) i 
members is murdered and the Oxford detective is fe 
pA 8:00 (38) Urban Cowboy (movie). Hollywood bid ae ) ; 
farewell to the cultural wash-out that was the ‘70s a 
with this 1980 drama summed up in TV-38's own : i 
program-echedule words thus: “A young hard hat s 
inds trouble at the local honky-tonk when his wife 3 ‘ 
Those were the days, indeed. (Until 1 
4) Baseball. American League game three. RECORDS TAPES CDs VIDEOS 
5 ui Moyers taiks win Gera orn arr i i 
Young Lee, poets whose works explore the theme 
: of recollection. (Until 10 p.m.) 
: 11:00 (2) Spirit of Place: Yeah, You Write! and ; 
Songs in Minto Life. A new 13-part independent- 
film Tonight we have a look at New \MERICAN] (MasterCard | 4 
ocaninslitesennaiapuspnspinnlidnihaganstenmaniesieittictsiasinensininaitensns Orieans dialect and regional culture, followed by a la 
showcase for the music of Alaska’s Athabascan oar e 
Indians. (Until midnight. 
11200 (44) Aneta Lienite. Featuring music from 
k.d. lang and Foster and Lioyd. (Until midnight.) = ~ 
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THE WESTERN. 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
‘CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 


Ui & Sat., PRIS 2? & 30 
PRISING * 


Knitting Factory Goes To rbridge NY 


‘THE JAZZ 


PASSENGERS 


Two Shows * 9 & 11 pm’ 


Roadhouse 
Featuring Classic Rock 


Fri.,Sept. 29 


OUR CONCERT LINE 508 948-2241 
COVER BEFORE 8:30 pm 
OPEN 12PM-1AM 


STEEL SITY 
Sat.Sept.30 ULTRA BLUE 
GARY SHANE w/ 3-D 


BLUES JAMS 


Route'1 Rowley. MA 


THE RICK BERLIN 
BAND 
BAD SHIBUMI - SHY 


Tues., Oct. 3 


JAM SESSION 


hosted by the 


HOMELESS REDNECKS 


bring your axe 


RHYTHM 
PETITION 


Wed., Octo 
BOSTON'S BES 
SECTION CO 
WBC/L B.A. 


109 FM 


Fri., October 6 


THE FOOLS 


= 


THE RAT'S 
15th 
ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


CONTINUES 


SEPTEMBER 29 &30 
shows 


Friday , September 29 


Les Anni 


Once in a Lifetirne. 


PRIME MOVERS 
reunion 
THE MATWEEDS 


TwinTone Recordin 


BABES 


TOYLAND 


IRON SAUSAGE 
THE QUEERS/ 


NAVARROS 


BLUE CHOWDER 


Wednesday., Oct. 4 
THE DUDES 


SARA LAUGHS 
CARNAL CARNIVAL 


Thursday, Oct. 5 
COFFIN BREAK 
DRUMMING ON GLASS 
LAUGHING ACADEMY 

SOB STORY 


Artist 


Friday, Oct. 6 
COMMON AILMENTS 
OF MATURITY 
VASCO DA GAMA 
ESTRANHOS HEBITOS 
and special surprise guests 


Saturday, Oct 7 
THE NEATS 


and special guests 


Saturday, September 30 
The | 


_ ALEXANDER 
the OUTLETS 
reunion 
CONDO PYGMIES 


JOHNNY & THE 
JUMPER CABLES 


DIXIE CINEMA 
and very special guests 


Upcoming Rat Shows: 
Advance tickets available 
at Ticketmaster - On sale 

Monday Oct. 2 


Friday, Oct 20 
THE HARD ONS 
with special guests 21+ 


Sunday, Oct 22 
Special ALL AGES Show 
HE HARD ONS 
and special guests 


Sun. & Mon., Oct. 1&2 


in the 


Free Adm 
Special Surprise 


Guests 


Tuesday, Oct. 3 
in the 


Special 7 pm Show 
j m Show 
ALL AGES 
TSOL 
and special guests 

pm 21+ 
TSOL 
and special guests 


CONCERT LINE 
536-9438 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215. Each issue's listings run from that Friday 
to Friday of the following week. We can’t take 
any listings over the phone. There is no charge, 
but your copy may be rewritten due to space 
jimitations. Include the time, date, place, a 
‘description of the event, how much it costs, and 
a phone number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; without price infor- 
mation we can't print your listing. if the 
information is for an event or exhibit lasting more 
than one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to space 
limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 
p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,’ c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, and 
events. requiring advance registration are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 


LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 


ABSOLUTE 
OPI. Tobe considered for “Hot 


Tix,. the. deadline .is a week earlier, to be 
considered for ‘Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


"BOSTON POLICE: 911 


BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212. 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 


POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 . 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 


MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 

Cambridge. The Blues. 

CIT! (262-2424),-15 Lansdowne St.. Boston. 

Progressive music, with DJ Willie LeMay. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), 262 Faneuil Hall Market- 

place, Boston. Peter Hostage Band. 

CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., 

Boston. Laverne Sims. in Club Cabaret: “incan 

Princess” Yma Sumac. 

CLUB M (547-1887), 137 Main St., Cambridge. At 

1T'p.m., acid house music. 

CLUB II! (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 

rville. Shy Five; Gas, Food, and Lodging; Crime 

and Punishment. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 

my he Boston. Live jazz by Mike Jones and 
Peter Kontrimas. 


CRICKETS Faneuil Hall, Boston. 


DOC’S PLACE (242-3157), Harrison Ave. and 
Northampton St., Boston. ‘Spite Night.” 


Died Pretty, at T.T. the Bear's Friday 


BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Animal Train. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. The Joneses, Jamie Shaler on 
Vacation, Vital Image. 

GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main St., 
Worcester. The Movers. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Die Kreuzen, Green 


Magnet School. - 

HARPER’S. FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Fat City. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St.. 
Boston. Music by DJs. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Some- 
rville. Washington. Squares, Big Barn Burning. 
JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. High Gear, Hard Licks, May's Child. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), 1 Ave. de 
Lafayette, Boston. in the Lobby Bar: pianist Ed 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 


Mugford St., Marblehead. Cindy Kallet, Michael 
Ciccone. Ellen Epstein. 

MISTY’S (284-7200), Howard Johnson Lodge, 
Rte. 1, Revere. DJ Gary Titus. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., acoustic and 
folk music. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Young Neal and the Vipers, Vince Shazam and 
the Nor’easters Blues Band. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 


Keane. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Ai Peterson. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. O-Positive. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 
Tony Bird, Chuck Hall. 

pee AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 


Little Brother. 
TW RAT (6962760), $0), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Babes in Toyland, thé Prime Movers, Gang 


Harvard Sq., 
ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
White Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 ore © St. Cam- 


SCULLERS, Guest Quarters’ Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Didi 
Stewart and Friends. 

SIR MORGAN’S COVE (508-753-2188), 89 Green 
St., Worcester. Treat Her Right, the Mighty’ 
Valiants, Medicine. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St. 
Maynard. Blue Hornet. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline. Eleventh Hour. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At 6:30 
p.m., free cabaret show. At 10 p.m., Cabaret 
Rose and Alfonso Vi : 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., ‘ne Died Pretty, Maria Ex- 
Communikata, Scatterfield 


WBRS COFFEEHOUSE (736-4785), Brandeis 
University, Waltham. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Uprising. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9674), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Corey Eisenberg Quartet. 
WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 


WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. The Invented Thing 
Quartet. the Rake, Puppet Gore (hand puppets 
debating social issues). 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston ‘Pl, Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


See listings for phone numbers and 
AVENUE 4123-280) 5 Boylston PI., Boston. 
AVEROF. Cambridge. ‘Zorba’s Night” 

dinner show, with singers Elena and Matheos, 
the Great Halkias on the organ. 

AXIS, Boston. Night” (alternative dance 
music). 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. The Well Babies, 


Rhythm Hounds. 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. Eula Lawrence. In Club 
Cabaret: ‘incan Princess” Yma Sumac. - 
CLUB M, Cambridge. Acid house music. 

CLUB ii, Somerville: The Neighborhoods, 
Morgan Stu, Velcro Peasants. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Live jazz by Mike 
Jones and Peter Kontrimas. 


ED BURKE'S, Boston. Rick Berlin, Bad Shibumi. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Zulus, Punch and 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Bar: 
the Elien O’Brien Quartet. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega Trio, Gina Lombard and Richard DeLuca. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Boston Baked Biues, 
Amazing Mudsharks. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Ed 
Gerhard, Passages. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Adventures in 
Paradise" dance night. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Tony Bird, Chuck Hall. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- 
nolly Band. 

THE RAT. Boston. Willie Alexander, the Outlets, 
Condo Pygmies, Johnny and the Jumper Cables, 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Timeless All- 
Stars. 


ROXY, Boston. White Heat Swing Orchestra, the 
Roxy Dancers. 

stairs: the Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Didi Stewart and Friends. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Rattlers. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Little Frankie and the 


Premiers. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 


restaurant O nightclub 
Thurs., Oct. 5 | i 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
Boston’sbest =| CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
Wednesdays STEEL SITY outside Uoston SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 - 4 
ae Thursdays HURRICANE SMILE x 
Sundays 251 Old Concord Rd. Billerica Boston. Bag Boys 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
$2 =a 
Maelstrom. 
4 mecical and lege! ‘Boston. The Al Vega Tro. CAFE FLEURI, Boston. The Joe Morocco 
ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 Quartet. 
= ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 THE CHANNEL, Boston: Big Audio Dynamite. 
CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Compass Rose. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Madeline Hall and the 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR. Boston. Mark 
South St., Westborough. Paul Geremia, Peter Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea a. 
IN AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston PI., Boston. DOC’S PLACE, Boston. ‘’Spite Night.” 
: 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Ave.. 
‘ Cambridge. Nightly “Zorba’s Night” dinner Judy, the Pale Nephews. 
t~—SSC‘CSsCSCisY Halkias on the organ. GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Piain. 
: Po AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St:, Boston. DJ Cxema, Common Ailments. 
Shred. in Gallery OV8: DJ Sean Sweeney. HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Wilbur and the 
pe Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. in the HUB CLUB, Boston. “Now Explosion Dis- 
WILLIE Captain's Piano Bar: nightly sing-alongs with coteque," with DJ Sister Dimension. 
Richard Carpenter and Arthur Lagans. Green, The Queers/Navarros, the Matweeds. JOHNNY D’S, Somervilie. Peter Case. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave. REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St, JUMBO’S, Somerville. The Gordons, Backstroke 
: Allston. Robin Lane, Boo Radley, Kip Martin and 
the Merles. 
: CAFE FLEURI (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. The Joe Morocco Quartet. 
in 
EEE baicony - 
Free SOGAL 
SWAMIS SIR MORGAN'S COVE. Worcester. Big Blues 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536-5300), Lenox Horn 
AY av’ 4 rsen Elian ite ra G 
f 


"the Brian Walkley Quartet. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. What, Steep Grade. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. A 
benefit for Veteran's Peace Action. - 
HARPER’S FERRY, Alliston. Rhythm-and-biues 
jam, with Stovall Brown. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afro-pop, African food and 


crafts. 

JOHNNY 0°S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., blues jam, 
with the Heart Attacks; at 9 p.m., the Either 
Orchestra. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston, In the Cafe Suisse 
at 12:30 p.m.: jazz brunch. 


PARADISE, Boston. Jon Doty’s World (over-18 


show). 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Tony Bird, Chuck Hall. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. The Hub 


Caps. 

Quartet. 

SIR MORGAN’S COVE, Worcester. At 3 p.m., the 
Robert A Band. At 9 p.m., open-mike blues jam, 
with T-Bone Biues. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. R.D. Riddim. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 
with singers Elena and Matheos, 
the Great Halkias on the organ. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. B.A.LE. presents ‘Bos- 
ton’s Best Rhythm Section.” 

CANTARES (648-5963), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. Blues jam, with Chris ‘Stovall’ Brown. - 


COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Vickie Pratt Keating. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Live jazz by Mike 


Jones. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. The Brian Walkley Quartet. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Blue Monday” jam, with 
Chet Williamson and the Mighty Valiants. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Open 
mike, with Chuck Bell. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Black River Snakes, 
Chuck Morris and the Sidewalk Blues Band. 


the Great Halkias on the organ. 
AXIS, Boston. DJ Sean Sweeney. 
Allston. Oriental Spas, Steel 


Dancing with Henry. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Live jazz. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Chet Williamson J & D Quartet 
(reservations suggested). 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., pianist Billy 
Ward; at 8:30 p.m., Night Magic (a cappella 
group). 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Open stage. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. 


THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Simon Templar. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. | 
dinner show, with singers Elena and Matheos. 

the Great Halkias on the organ. 

AXIS, Boston. Think Tree (over-18 show). 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. The Easy Hoes, the 
Psycho Neurotic Squeb Band. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore Acapella. 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. Eula Lawrence. 
Acid house 


COLONNADE HOTEL Boson Live jazz by Mike 


Continued gn page 32 


‘Ala Corte PSs 
-for reserva’ 


454-4 


AT CHINESE FOOD 


109 Brookline Ave. 
Ken Square 


| 


OCT 26! 


LIVE BY SUB 
POP RECORDING ARTIST 
PRESENTS § 


w/THE FLUID 
Tickets available at ail TICKETMASTER 


‘ locations or by calling 787-8000 


OPEN WED - SAT 
WED - 18+ 


21 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 
864-0400 


VOTED BOSTON'S BEST ROCK CLUB OF 1989! 


THE IMMAC 


SLAUGHT 


Wednesday, Oct.4 18+ 
DANCE NIGHT 
Thursday, Oct. 5 » 18+ 
FLAMING LIPS 
w/Steele Pole Bathtub (from San Francisco) 
MACU Oct 11 18+ 


LATE HEARTS 


Featuring DEE POP (Ex- Member of Gunn Club & Bush Tetras) 
Wednesday, Oct. 13 18+ 


EH SHACK 


Oct 18 18 
OF SILENCE 


CROVER: 


min. on 128N 


Fri., September 29 
LUTHER "GUITAR JR" 
JOHNSON 


JOEY V'S MIDNITE RENDEZVOUS 


392 Cabot St., Fie 1A 
+ Exit 20S (508) 9 


Fri., October 6 


RETIX 


Sat., September 30 
E ZULUS 


if you come to play you don't pay 


Every Wednesday 
NEW BAND NIGHT 


Thurs., October 5 


TOM MARTIN BAND 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT 


6861 ‘62 NOILOSS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


‘BIG AUDIO 
DYNAMITE 


with special guests 


UT 


D.J. Mod Todd 


SUNDAY AETAL 


IRON TROOPER 
D.J. WBCN's Metal Mike 


WILD CHILD - THORN - SHATTER’D 


featuring = 

SIGNS OF LIFE - MINDZEYE + MINKS = 

| MASTER MYND - THE SKINNY Py 
$3.00 D.J. Mod Todd 


SHANNEL ALLSTARS 


LOYAL FOUR - BAY PROJECT 
FERRARA + STEED - LITTLE ALEX 
D.J. Mod Todd 


WENK soston ROCKS presents 

THE INCREDIBLE CASUALS 

PARADE - THE MANY - ZUZU’S PETALS = 


D.J. Mod Todd 


From Nigeria: 


KING SUNNY ADE! 
_ TABU LEY ROCHEREAU 


D.J. WBRS’ Black Star Liner 


oct 


MASHING UP THE NATION!! 


BIM SKALA BIMg 


guests BOP HARVEY 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Detroit: 
From Nashville: FREEDOM OF 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
and The Savages 


and special guests BOO RAD 


a% 
| 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm - POSITIVE I.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE 
PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
OUT OF TOWN + CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 
THE CHANNEL BOX OSFICE 


ton. At 11 p.m, Cabaret Rose and Alfonso 
a T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. The 2 
Cavedogs, Button Kings, Manta Rays. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Uprising. 
4 WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. The Chris Jentsch Trio. : ne 
2 “See Friday listings for phone numbers and Porter Sq. Camb. Pre \ T HE ees es 
THE AVEROF, ‘Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” ZORBA'S NIGHT 
* dinner show, with singers Elena and Matheos, re es ‘ 
= AXIS, Boston. in Gallery DV8: DJ Daron Man- i oe 536-0420 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. The Bloodhounds. 
CANTARES (648-5963), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
2 bridge. At 1 p.m., blues jam with Silas Jr: and the 2 —— 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. John Curtis and = 
Patty Griffin == 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. Pianist Catherine Stornet- 451-1905 
(523-8383), 138 Portland St., Boston. At noon, =| 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Kinky Friedman, Fred Koller. $13.50/14 50 
and Madeleine Hall. ~ i= ie) 
jo 53 50 
| 
HUB CLUB, Boston. “Monday Night Madness,” 
with DJ Diego Martinez, midnight buffet. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Oyie. Downstairs: Antonio 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” = 
dinner show, with singers Elena and Matheos, 
| = Fal _ 
$5.50/6.50 D.J. Mod Todd 
Amazing Mudsharks, Scuff, Surrender Dorothy. RAM rit oct ta 3 y 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Ed 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Billy Childs. TRIBE] | ; = 
REGATTABAR, — . BORDER MISS XANNA DON'T & THE WILLIN’ LUCKY 7 GHANDI'S LUNCHBOX = 
RYLES, Cambrilge. Oyle. Downstairs: Grice PATROU | $4505.50 D.J. Mod Todd = 
; Thar OCTOBER 12 From LYNYRD SKYNYRD: JOHNNY VAN ZANT 
BIG & PRETTY Fri., October 13 OCTOBER 1: 
Every Sunday E BAGS cto: ER 20 =D HOT CHILI PEPPERS 
VINCE SHAZAM E BIOCTOBER21 PHYSICAL GRAFFITI 
& THE NOR'EASTERS THE ZULUS 
: BLUES JAM Sat., October 14 
ree Buffet Musicians Invited 
BIM SKALA BIM | 
: “discounts. Call 617/426+3888 for further information. 
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“Ward: at 830 pin 


ALTERNATIVE DANCE music | 


@ECOROS AND 
CALL-FOR (61 7) 787- 8000 


3 LANSDOWNE STREET 262-2437 


ait J 
Friday & Saturday, HEARTS ON FIRE 
“COLLEGE ||| || (GREAT CHINESE FO 
DANCE PARTY _ Sit, 
nday, October 2 
OOSEBALL 
Tuesday, October 3 
COLLEGE PARTY 
Wednesday, October 4 
LIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT A 
Reggae & Deadhead Music 
Thursday, OctoberS 
BOSTON 
CAKE EATERS 
READ BEAT SURRENDER HALLOWEEN NIGHT 
For ticket in oO, ca 
Molly's is available.” 
for private parties. GAVEDORS 
1783-2900 . 
608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


MONDAY NIGHT 
ACOUSTIC 


CHRIS HARFORD 
(THREE COLORS) 


JOHN (J.G.) 
GOETCHIUS 
(DOGMATICS) 


he 
J, 


ASS 


Att 


+ {2 


Friday, September 29 
‘DIED PRETTY 


From NYC MARIA EX-COMMUNK 


Group. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Pure Pressure Band. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. Ati0p.m., 
Cabaret Rose and Alfonso 

JOINT 


addresses. 


CITi, Boston. At 11 p.m., World Beat dance 
party, with DJ Wendel. . 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Boston Baked Blues. 
CLUB CAFE, Boston. Ellen O’Brien. 

CLUB M, Boston, Reggae night. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., pianist Billy 


‘GREEN 
_dones Very, Happy the Clown, Here We Are. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Roomfutof Blues. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. “After-Five Jazz," DJ Eddie: 


Neal. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Big Twist and the 
Meliow Fellows, the Honking Mallards. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Ed 
Meradith and Peter Rice. 

_ LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. 


(over-18 show) 4 

PASSIM, Peter Keane. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge, The Freddie Hub- 
bard Quintet. 

ROXY, Boston. Dance contest, 


RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: the Lucio God- 


THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET. Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. At 10 p.m., 
Cabaret Rose and Alfonso Vilallonga. 
WBRS/THE. JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 


Crossface.. 
nan, 


FRIDAY . 


Seo prevous fr pore 


PASSIM, Cambridge. Aztec Two-Step; Hugh 
Blumenfeld. 


WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. The 
Curtain Society, Trip 


OMEDY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., . 
Harvard Sq., Gambridge. At-8:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., Steve Rudnick and Leo Benvenuti (“The 
Steve and Leo Show’), Paul Koziowski. - 

COMEDY (891-7335), 76 .War- 
renton St., 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP. (482-0080), 100: War- 


renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 


‘Steve Sweeney, Sue McGinnis, D.J. 


STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middletén. 


' At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Bruce Teal, 


Warren MacDonald. 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St,, Boston. 
UNIVERSITY GRILL (738-0618), 840. Comm. 
Ave., Boston. ‘At 8:30 pm. ComedySportz 
improvisational group. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Steve Rudnick and Leo 
Benvenuti (The, Steve and Leo Show’), Paul 


Kozlowski. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7, 9, and 
11:15 p.m., John Knight, Billy Martin, Vinnie 
Favorito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., 


for reservations. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston: At 8, 10, and 
Don Gavin, Stove: DJ. 


pananiee (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave.; 
ton.’ At 7 p.m., Paula Poundstone. Tickets $15. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comin. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Geotge 
MacDonald, Brian Powers. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., to be 
“SUNDAY 
See Friday listings: for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
John Knight, Billy Martin, Vinnie Favorito. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At9p.m., Chris 
Zito, Mark Maron, Steve Trilling, Orrin Starr. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 7:30 p.m., improvBoston. Call 
576-2306 for information. 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night 
with Kevin Flynn. : 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
CONNECTION; Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


TUESDAY 


AVEROF. 1924 Mass. Ave, Porter Sq., Cam- 
bridge. At 9 p.m., Uncontrolied Substance, an 


~ NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 


At 6:30 and 8:30 p.m., the Comedy Train, 
featuring @ ‘rainbow of comedians’ and hosted 
by Siraj. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Orrin Starr; Denis Leary, 


Monica Piper. 
STEPHEN JAMES HOUSE (354-6808), 1 Daven- 
port St., Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Paul D’ Angelo. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., the Anthony Clark 
Show, 


THURSDAY 


listings for phone numbers and 


See 


|| GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
5 Cambridge. Still Life (over-18 show). 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Blues jam, with the 
HUB CLUB, Boston. "Funk inferno.” 
JOHNNY. D’S, Somerville. Orange Then Blue. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Ed 
Meradith and Peter Rice. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Robin Lane and the FRID ia 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Freddie Hub- i 
bard Quintet. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Leo Quintero 4 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (574-9676), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., improvisa- 4 
tion and stand-up comedy with Angry Tuxedos, ee 
Student Center, Brandeis University; Waltham, Dave Fitzgerald, Tom Dunham. o? 
Think Tree. ; GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield 
WESTERN . FRONT, Cambridge. The Jazz St. Cambridge. At 8 ‘pim:, improvisational 4 
Passengers (Knitting Factory jazz series). 3 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. J 
-Works-in-progress and open stage: ir 
AVENUE (423-3832), 5 Boylston Boston. 
AVEROF, Cambridge: ‘“Zorba’s nt” 
dinner show, with singers Elena and Matheos, i 
the Great Halkias on the organ. 
GUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Jack Smith and the 
Rockabilly Planet, the Boogeymen. 
Walter Buckingham. 
PLACE, Boston. “Spite Night.” 
SED BURKE'S, Boston. Jump Street... GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
aie “EDIBLE “REX, Billerica. Michaels Messina, the 8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Cail 648-5963 
492-0082 SCULLERS, Boston, Mark Murphy, 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At 8:30 p.m. 
‘dinner show, with singers. Eléna and Matheos, RISING , Cambridge. 
get the Great Halkias on the organ, p.m., Jake Johannsen, Laura Kightlinger, Thom 
wl Doctor, the Henchmen. NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
CAVEDOGS THE: CHANNEL, Boston, Bim Skala Bim, Bop Denis Leary. Orrin Starr, Kevin Flynn, George 
yoo Wed. CLUB Ill, Somerville. Beat Surrender. See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
Thurs., October 5 EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Thé Fools. 
Snow KILL JOY HARPER'S PERRY, Allstop. Mitch Woods and improvisational comedy group. 
LEGENDARY LUNCH His Rocket 88's. CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
MENFOLK JOHNNY Somerville. Duke Robillard. p.m., Jake Johannsen, Laura Kightlinger, Thom 
MIRACL ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. Ed COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 6:30 p.m., 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Bob 
: GIGOLO AUNTS 
. : CONDO PYGMIES THE RAT, Boston. Coffin Break. 
: REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Freddie Hub- 
rom 
Concert Line : 492-BEAR SCULLERS, Boston. Mark Murphy. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Lamb's Bread. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Hunter Holmes addresses 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Jake Johannsen, Laura Kightlinger, Thom 
Brown. 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Denis Leary, 


Monica Piper. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Rushion 
McDonaid, Bill Campbell. 


FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Jake Johannsen, Laura Kightlinger, 
Thom Brown. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Frank Santorelli, Waili Collins. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 


ANCE 
PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at Barrett's, next to the USS Constitution, 
Charlestown. Admission $10, $8 before 9 p.m.; 
call 899-3900. 

CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
EXPERIENCED 


at the Morgan Hotel, Rte. 1A (the Lynnway), 
Lynn.-Sponsored by Dick Syatt’s Hotline. Ad- 
mission $5, $4 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, ee as 


“ON BROADWAY,” a smoke-free, non-aicohol 
dance club, is open from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. every 
Fri. and Sat. at the Cabot Farms Terrace Room, 


BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with music from 
the ‘30s, '40s and ’50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. every 
Fri. and Sat. at the Ballet Center li, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 


SATURDAY 


“AFRICAN DANCE SATURDAY,” an open drum- 
ming and dance, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the First 


St., . Drummers are invited to bring 
their own percussion instruments. $5; 
call §22-1357. 


SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
Monmouth 


at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Sponsored by the Country Dance 

Soc. Admin $50, al 54-10 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES non-smoking dance 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Days inn Hotel, exit 22 off 
Rte. 128, Newton. $8 before 9 


sponsors a smoke- and alcohol-free dance at 8 
p.m. at the First Church of Jamaica Plain, Centre 
and Eliot Sts., Jamaica Plain. Admission $5; call 
Phil at 729-9206. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 


Harvard-Redcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
call 495-4696 


ite. 3, Nashua, NH: Admission $5, $3 before 
8:30 p.m. in Lexington only; call 579-2315. 
Continued on page 34 


FROM THE MIDDLE 


Re d 
he Melik Recev 
Sept 29°10 ery, 


Sat., Se 13008 pm. Blues 
Pp azil Fusion 


Sat., Sept 30 ¢ 10 p.m. 


Appearin 
The Par 
October 16 
18+ 


"ON BROADWAY" 


SMOKE | 
FREE AUBOHOL 


- 80's 


Powderhouse Sq 3 y 
Somerville 9532 


Lunch Mon, - Fri., pm 

Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5230-10 pm 
pin 
Brunch 


We now servé dinner until 10 pm! 


September 29 


-PRANKIE & 


"GUITAR JR" 
LEVY. 


THE PREMIERS 


1648 Beacon St. 


Brookline 277-0982 


CASTE 


LOST PILOTS 
Thurs., October5 
A BOY'S WILL 


NOAIRPORT 


10/114 BLOCKYARD 
10/20 ULTRA BLUE 


6861 ‘62 NOILOSS NOLSOS 


1133 - Somerville 


391-1417 


boc up on far 


ROBIN | LANE. 
BOO RADLEY 
KIT MARTIN & THE MERLES 


Sat.. Sept. 30 
WELL BABIES” 
MAELSTROM 
CHEATER SL 
_NUKLSANWICH 


Wed., Oct. 4 
ELECTRIC LOVE MUFFIN 
EASY HOES 


Mon., Oct. 2 


THE BALE 
(BEST RHYTHM 


NEATS 
NG TREES 


JACK SMITH & THE 
ROCKABILLY PLANET 
w THE BOOGEYMEN 


ORIENTAL SPAS 
W ZIRATH & DAWN 


OcT. IGS UF. oct. 
PETER HOSTAGE BAND 9/29 |: 
MADELINE HALL & THE RHYTHM HOUNDS 9/30}-" 
KRIS WALES : 10/1 
BARNEY MARTIN 10/2 
DANCING WITH HENRY 10/3 
NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 10/4 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES 10/5 
BOBBIE WATSON BAND 10/6 


| 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m.,. § WES 
~ Sept. 29 
Sun., Oct 8:45 p.m, Rock @ ‘aha Vis 
10 p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy (formerly Joe Morris’ 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and Brouhahe » Savage Cabbage — FORTE Ey SAND 
STEVIE Middleton. At 9 p.m. Rushion 3.43 Open Mike 93A Front Street Scituate Harbor | 
om. wed. Rock 545-1515 : 
‘ 
Sat., September 30 © 9 Ver 
at 8 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy Dance Fri 6 ® ‘4 ee 
Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. Admission ., October 
$3, §2 for students; cal 354-0376. | STICK PEOPLE Pe 
SINGLES DANCE takes place at 8 p.m. every Fri. am ye be 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for | | BLACK RIVER SNAKES Y 
| Ph 451.6999 \ 
~ROBILLARD 4 d NIGHTS AWEEK 
20 YEARS AND STILL ROCKIN 

THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for W SPECIAL GUES 

p.m. at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 off Rte. 128, | FRI 
Lynnfield; and at the Holiday Inn, exit 15A off VN AIRES 
Rte. 128, Dedham. Admission $5; call 899-3900. eee i - 
dance with instruction, runs from 6:30 to 8:30 
pm. in the Parish Hall, Church of Our Saviour, urday. Octo MC 
ton Productions, begins at 7 p.m. at the Best 
plays Top 40 music. Proper attire required. 
“SINGLES HOTLINE PARTIES” begin at 8 p.m. GENE CLARK SAT | STOVALL BROWN 10/7 
; 1n the ballroom of the Sheraton Inn, exit 308 off tof THE BYRDS) Every Sunday Night ts Reggae Nighi 
Rte. 128, Lexington; and at 8 p.m. in the Laurels Monday-Saturday 9:00 - 9:00 
Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 Hot Line 742.739" 
i Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres Proper dress and LD. required 
| Brat Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 aneuil H: Listings subject to change 


V 

WEEKEND 

Rock Funk 


ANIMAL TRAIN 
9 4 horn RAB 
C-JAMMERS 
Thurs., October 5 
JUMP STREET. 
Fri., October 6 
Best ‘60's Music 
THE BAND THAT © 
TIME FORGOT 


Sat., October 7 


Guitarist Extraordinaire 
DUKE RC ROBILLARD 


Sun., October 8 


LUTHER “GUITAR 
JR." JOHNSON 


10112 TONY RICHARDS &.K:MAN 
1013 AC REED 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


808 Hunti 
(Rt..9 nr. Brookline Village) 


on Ave., Boston 232-2197 


1 4 AM 
Doors open at 11:00 p.m. 
137 MAIN S 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 
Fri. & Sat., Sept 29 & 30 WRECKING CREW 
Mon.,Oc.2 DAVID GREENFIELD 
Tues.0c.3 WEST END BLUES BAND 
Wed. Oct.4 IT CAN'T HAPPEN TO ME 
Thurs., Oct. 5 DANCING W/ HENRY 
Fri & Sat., Oct 6 & 7FOUR ON THE FLOOR 


OLDIES/TOP 40 


158 Brighton Ave. (corner oF 
CONCERT LINE - 254-7380 + 


CLUB LINE — 254-9743 


GREEN STREET STATION 


Fri., #29 
DIE KREUZEN. + GREEN MAGNET 
~ SCHOOL + CABALL 
Sat., 9/30 


CXEMA THE HEN! 
COMMON AILMENTS OF MATURITY 
Tues, 10/3 
AMAZING MUDSHARK * SCUFF 
SURRENDER DOROTHY 
Thurs., 10/5 
JONES VERY * HERE WE ARE 
Fri., 10/6 
MASTERS AND SLAVES (formerly The Slaves) 
VQODOO DOLLS TOECUTTER 


Sat., 10/7 
DOGZILLA » HEFT » BLOWTORCH + DREAMS MADE FLESH 
\ 


MONDAY 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 


the Royal Scottish Country Dance Society, 
begins at 8:15 p.m. 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Admission $4; .call 


with caller Tony Parkes and music by Yankee 
Ingenuity, runs from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3276. 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
sponsored by the Country Dance Society, begins 
at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist Church, 80 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 
354-1340... 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 


128, Braintree; and at the Tara Hyannis Hotel, 
exit 6 off Rte. 6, Hyannis. Admission $5; call 


899-3900. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. in the 
China Room at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Sponsored by Dick Syatt’s. Hotline. Admission 
$5, $3 before 9 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Bare Necessities and Zealand, begins. at 8 p.m. 
at St. John's Methodist Church, 80 Mt. Auburn 
St... Watertown. Ritual. English dancing for 
beginners runs from 8 to 9:15 p.m. Admisssion 
$5.50 for both dances, $4.75 for English country 
dance only; call 354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Ate. 9, 
; and at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43. 


Fi SoS 


LITTLE BROTHER 


| 


SERVING LUNCH 
EVERYDAY 


as your host + musicians invited 


STOVALL BROWN Sai Oct? 
Every Monday JAMES 
CHUCK MORRIS &THE . MONTGOMERY 
SIDEWALK BLUES BAND BAND 
(finalist in amateur blues competition) 
ALSO Coming Anractions 
West END BLUES BAND 
Every Wednesday RONNIE EARL 
Harpers Ferry’s Famous Blues Jam featuring & THE BROADC 
1989 Boston Music Awards Nominees 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
CHRIS CAIN BAND 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC 


PTFOWN 


THE SQUARES 


Alligator Recording Artists 
BIG TWIST & THE 
MELLOW FELLOW 


Geffen Recording 
PETER 


THE HONKING MALLARDS 


») 
CELEBRITY ROOM 3 
: * 30 Beautiful Exotic 
‘e Dancing Girls Daily © 
‘e 12:00 noon -1:00 am 2 
 * Great Drinks & 
Food! 3 
°All Sports on 
Satellite Dish 
°SixPoolTables&. 2 
Many VideoGames 
Bachelor Party's Welcome 
Positive 


1050 Revere Beach Parkway 
Cheisea - 889-4911 » 


922 


Formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. | 
Quincy, 479-8989 
us Saturday & Sunday + 
direct from GALWAY 


CONQUERORS 


(Irish Rock & Roll) 


CASE 
TERRI BRIGHT ROBILLARD. 
Sun., Oct. 1 — 
11 Piece Big Band Oca7 
THE EITHER ORCHESTRA THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 
CHRIS SMITHER 
___FREDKOLLAR ULTRA BLUE 
Weds., Oct 4 Oct 10 BOILED IN LEAD 
with special guest HOWARD JOHNSON Oct 14 THE WAGONEERS 
Oct 21 OEFUNKT 
Oct 27 MAMOU 


BLUES JAM EVERY SUNDAY $-9 PM wiTHE HEART —_— 


[WE SERVE FOODI!!] 


11 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9:00-PM-11] 


Fresh Pastas .. . Seafood ... Salads .. 


Burgers ... Nachos ... BBQ Wi 
tables AND MORE.. 
LIGHT FARE MENU 


17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 


776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS T 


RED LINE 


+ Wednesday - 


THE FOOIS 
Thursda 

O POSITIVE 

ARK & Saturda' 


MARK MORRIS & 
THE CAT TUNES : 


off Ate. 128, call 
899-3900. 


THURSDAY. 


‘NEW ENGLAND SQUARE -AND CONTRA 
DANCES, with caller Fod Whittemore, begin at 8 
p.m: at-the VFW Hail, 688°Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission. $4.50; cali 484-4065. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church,.211 Bridge St., 
Salem: Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at Club Le Papillon, Back Bay Hilton, 
Boston. Admission $5; call 899-3900. 
SINGLES DANCE begins at 8 p.m. in Vincent's at 
Lombardo's, exit 5A off Rte. 128, Randolph. 
Sponsored by Dick Syatt's Hotline. Admission 
$6, $4 before 9 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


FRIDAY 


EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
354-1340. 

CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m, at the First Parish Church, 
Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


DANCE UMBRELLA opens its fall season with 
performances by Company Karas, an avant- 
garde troupe from Japan featuring Saburo 
Teshigawara, at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 217 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $15 
and $20; call 491-7377. 


SATURDAY 


LAURA YOUNG, former principal dancer with 
Boston Ballet, presents a lecture at 4 p.m. in the 
Cahners Theatre, Museum of Science, Science 


DANCE UMBRELLA. See listing for Fri 
MOBIUS. See listing for Fri. 
SUNDAY 
DANCE UMBRELLA. See listing for Fri 
FRIDAY 
DANCE by 
i the Ralph 


: 
i 


FRIDAY 


“RACQUETBALL/WALLYBALL PARTY,” spon- 
sored by the Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Racquetball Ciub, 215 
First. St., Cambridge. Admission. $8, $6 in 
advance; call 789-4070. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for lesbian 
survivors of child sexual abuse at 7 p.m., a group 
for incest survivors. whose perpetrators have 
died, at 7 p.m., anda Women's Coffeehouse at 8 
p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 


SATURDAY 


“HEY DAY,” featuring hay rides, a petting zoo, 
live entertainment, and a chicken barbecue, runs 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Wachusett Meadow 
Wildlite Sanctuary, Princeton. -aeagete by the 
Mass. Audubon. Society. Free; call (508) 
464-2730. 

CRUISE TO LITTLE BREWSTER ISLAND, spon- 
sored by. the Friends of the Boston Harbor 
islands, leaves at 10 a.m, from Boston Harbor 
Cruises, 1 Long Wharf, Boston. The trip includes 
a Visit to one of the oldest lighthouses in North 
America. Tickets $10, $9 for seniors, $6 for 
children three to 12; call 523-8386. 

“THE THREE W’s,” a casual autumn stroll, 
begins at 10 a.m. at the Sheepfoid Picnic Area, 
Middlesex Fells Reservation,Fellsway West, 
Stoneham. Free; call 662-5214. 

BASEBALL CARD SHOW, sponsored by H & H 
promotions, runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Holiday Inn, Rtes. 2 and 12, Leominster. 
Admission $1; call (508) 485-6500. 

FREE BLOOD PRESSURE SCREENINGS run 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Washington Park 
Mali, 300 Martin Luther King Bivd., Roxbury. 
Sponsored by HealthPITCH (People Involved to 
Control High Blood 

DISCOVERY PUPPETS perform Puss in Boots at 
1 p.m. today and tomorrow at. the Puppet 
Showplace. Theatre, 32. Station St., Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 731-6400. 

“KING RICHARD’S FAIRE,” a re-creation of a 
Renaissance.marketplace, runs from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m, every Sat. and Sun. through Oct. 22 at the 
fairgrounds on Rte. 58, South Carver. Admission 
$11.75, $5 for childfen five to 10; call (508) 
866-5391. 

“NATIVE AMERICAN POW WOW,” featuring 
ceremonial dancing, storytelling, and food-tast- 
ings, runs from noon to 4 p.m. today and from 
noon to 3 p.m. tomorrow at the Fall River 
Heritage State Park, Davol St. West (near 
Battleship Cove), Fall River. Free; call (508) 
675-5759. 

CIVIL WAR ENCAMPMENT is open from 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. today and. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m, 
tomorrow on the Lynn Common, Lynn. High- 
lights include drill and battle demonstrations, 
cannon firings, anda Civil War-era fashion show. 


_ The Grand Army of the Republic Museum.is.open 


from 3 to 7 p.m. today” tomorrow at 58 
Andrews St. Free; call 692-2465. 

ROSLINDALE VILLAGE INTERNATIONAL FES- 
TIVAL, featuring music, Crafts, and children's 
activities, runs from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. today and 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. tomorrow at Adams Park, 
Washington St. and Cummins Highway, Roslin- 
dale. Music is provided by Bamidele; Flor de 
Cafia, Made in Italy, and Mitchelle Kaltsunas and 
His Ensemble; folk dancers perform Old English, 
Greek, Italian, and Irish steps. A pancake 
breakfast runs from 8 a.m. to noon tomorrow at 
the Knights of Columbus Hall, 4192 Washington 
St. The Roslindale Day Parade begins at 1 p.m. 
tomorrow at the K of C Hall, following the mile- 
long route used by colonial regiments during the 
Revolutionary War. Free; call 927-4068. 


SUNDAY 


“SPINNING DAY,” featuring crafts demonstra- 
tions and tours, runs from 1 to 5 p.m. at the 
Museum of American Textile History, 800 Mass. 
Ave., North Andover. Exhibitors include the 
Boston Area Spinners and Dyers and the Essex 
County Needlecraft Guild. Admission $2, $1 for 
children and seniors; call (508) 686-0191. 
FIRST ANNUAL CHARLES RIVER WATERSHED 
WEEK is marked by a canoe flotilla beginning at 
10 a.m. at the Rte. 27 bridge, Sherborn/Medfield 
line. The flotilla ends with a picnic at 3 p.m. at the 
South Natick dam. Sponsored by the Charles 
River Watershed Association. Call 527-2799 for 
information. 


TOUR OF MARINE PARK, sponsored by the 
National Park Service and the MDC, begins at 2 
p.m. at Kelly's Restaurant, Day Bivd., South 
Boston. The park was designed by Frederick 
Law Olmstead. Free; call 566-1689. : 
10K BIATHLON, sponsored by the MDC and the 
Lynn. Athletic Club, begins at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Ward Memorial Bathhouse, Nahant Ad., 
Lynn/Nahant Beach Reservation. Free; call 
581-1956. 

DISCOVERY PUPPETS. See listing for Sat. 
“KING RICHARD’S FAIRE.” See listing for Sat. 
CIVIL WAR ENCAMPMENT. See listing for Sat. 
ROSLINDALE VILLAGE INTERNATIONAL FES- 
TIVAL. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT begins at 7 p.m. 
at the Sheraton Commander, 16 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by the New England 
Club. Free for Spectators, $11-$21 
fee for players; call 861-7340. 
TAX RESISTANCE CLINIC, sponsored by New 
England War Tax Resistance, begins at 7 p.m. at 
the Community Church, 566 Boylston St., third 
fl, Boston. Free; call 731-6139. 
“OXBOWS, PUDDINGSTONES, AND WATER- 
100k at the geological forces that 
shaped the Charles River, begins at 6 p.m. at the 
Hemlock Gorge Reservation, Hamilton PI. off 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, sponsored by f NTS 
| ) BORE: DANCE Copr 
| 
| 
No admittance after 2 A.M. 
with this ad 
Friday night only. 
131 GREEN ST., JAMAICA PLAIN 522-0792 
Fri., Sept. 29 
ROOMFUL | . 
4 Sat., Sept. 30 at CAPS 
WILBURg | Fa, Oct. 6 MADELEINE HALL 
& THE MITCH WOODS BGO 
Weekdays 1:30-2:30 Sat, & Sun. 12:00-3:00 
i 
A) MOBIUS presents Consequences of Simple 
Moving, a dance performance directed by Scott 
. deLaHunta, at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at 
. ee 354 Congress St., near South Station, Boston. 
ee Reservations recommended. Tickets $5 and $8; 
call 542-7416. 
Park, Boston. It includes demonstrations by 
members of Boston Ballet ll. Museum admission 
a $6, $4 for students and seniors; call 589-0314. 
4 
: Lemon Company at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
‘ at the Emerson Majestic Theatre, 217 Tremont 
St., Boston. Program includes the premiere of 
Lemon's Joy, with music by John Cale and 
P photographs by Beatriz Schiller, and the : 
- premiere of Miller's Allies, with music by Fred 
| MOBIUS presents “Mountain of Moves,” four 
. | improvisational dance works by Anna Korteweg 
| and Marjorie Morgan, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
win tomorrow at Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston. 
: -- Tickets, $7, $5-for seniors; call 542-7416. 


Eliot St, Newton Upper Falls. Free; call 
239-0659. 


“UNDERSTANDING GROUNDWATER: A Primer 
7 How It Works and How to Care For it" begins 

at 7:30 p.m. at the Charles River Watershed 
caida, off Rte. 128 and the Mass. Pike, 


support group at 7:30 p.m., a Women's NA 12- 
Step meeting at 7:30 p.m., a Boston Bisexual 
Women’s Network introductory meeting at 7:30 
p.m., and a lesbian rap session at 8 p.m., all at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


TUESDAY 


GAY AND LESBIAN CIVIL RIGHTS RALLY 
begins at 5:30 p.m. in front of the State House, 
Boston. Those interested. in lobbying state 
legislators should meet at 1 p.m. inside the main 
entrance. by the Coalition for Lesbian 
and Gay Civil Rights. Free; call 776-6956. 
“ENDANGERED 


WEDNESDAY 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR MICHAEL HAR- 
RINGTON, the author of The Other America and 


Bourdon of the National Council of Senior 
Citizens, Marjorie Phyfe of the Community 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon 
lesbian 


incest survivors at 8 p.m.,-all at 46 Pleasant St., 


THURSDAY 


SIGN,” a meeting sponsored by the Boston 
Computer Society's IBM-PC Users’ Group, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Mass. Bay Community 
College, 50 Oakland: St., off Rte. 16, Wellesley 
Hills. Free; call 964-2547. 


at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 
“SALPI MAVIAN: AN EXHIBIT OF PAINTINGS,” 


CHESTRA, with guest conductor Seiji Ozawa, 
performs at 8 p.m. in the Tsai Performance 
Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $5; call 


“VOICES,” a vocal recital series, opens with a 


performance by mezzo-soprano Patricia Griffin 


‘and pianist Sheila Waxman at 12:05 p.m. in 
- Killian Hail, MIT, 160 Memorial Dr Dr., Cambridge. 


by Mozart, Howells, and Karg-Elert at 12:15 p.m. 
at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 


VIOLINIST BARBARA ENGLESBERG and other 
musicians perform works by Biber, Barnes, and 
W. Newell Hendricks at 7 p.m. at the All Newton 
Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West Newton. 


Free; call 527-5317. 

performs chamber music by William 
Grant Still at 8 p.m. in Cohen Auditorium, Tufts 
University, Medford. The program is repeated on 
Sun. at the African Meeting House, Joy St. and 
Smith Ct., Boston. Admission for tonight $8, 
$9.50 on Sun., $5 on Sun. for students and 
seniors; call 868-8957. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ducted by Seiji Ozawa, Leperdo. one 
the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, conducted by 
John Oliver, perform Berlioz’s Requiem at 2.p.m. 
today and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass. Ave., Boston. This program marks the 
opening of the orchestra's 109th season and 
Ozawa's 17th season at music director. Tickets 
$15.50-$41; call 266-1492. 


SATURDAY 


“AN- EVENING OF 20TH-CENTURY FLUTE 
LITERATURE,” featuring flutist Alan Weiss, 
pianist Martin Amlin, and oboist Ann Marie 
Rosandich, begins at 8 p.m. at the Tsai 
Performance Center, Boston University, 685 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Program includes works 
by Marjorie Merryman and John Goodman, 


8 p.m. in the Parker Gallery, Whistler House 
Museum, 243 Worthern St., Lowell. Program 
includes works by Bach, Fauré, and Astor 
Piazzolla. Sponsored by the University of Lowell. 
Tickets $10; call (508) 459-0350. 

OLD POST ROAD HISTORIC CONCERTS pres- 
ents “Music of J.S. Bach and His Sons” at 8 p.m. 
at the Old South Meeting House, 310 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. Tickets $9, $6 for students and 
seniors; call 648-4824. 


p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Program includes Vaughan 
Williams's Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis, Greig’s Holberg Suite, and Mozart's 
pee oe bog 41 (Jupiter). Tickets $8 and $12; 


PORTLA PORTLAND STRING QUARTET 
works by Bloch, Mozart, and Chopin at §:30 p.m. 
Harvard 


emith, and Debussy at 8 p.m. wie cam gegen 
321 Main St., Worcester. Sponsored by the 
International Artists Series. Tickets $19 and $21; 
call (508) 752-4796. 

McWELDON STRING QUARTET performs an 
outdoor concert at 1 p.m. at Barillari Books, Mt. 
Auburn St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 


. Sponsored 

by the Hellenic Culture Society. Tickets $10; call 
(508) 454-8993. 
COLORATURA JEAN-MARIE MINTON performs 
at 3 p.m. at the Fitchburg Public Library, 610 
Main St., Fitchburg. Free, reservations available; 
call (508) 345-9635. 


works by Bach, Mozart, and Gerald Fenzi at 4 
p.m. at the Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., 
Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634. 
VIDEMUS. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


AEQUALIS ENSEMBLE performs 20th-century 
music at 8 p.m.-in Jordan Hall, New England 


Certo) in B-flat, and Mendelssohn's Sinfonia No. 
10. Tickets $12 and $18, $8 for students and 
seniors; Call 426-2387. 


Thomas. Tickets $14-$35; call 206-3005: 


Celebration of Musical instruments," 

French, Italian, , and German consort 
music. Tickets $10-$20; call 262-2092. 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Seiji Ozawa, 
Violin’ Concerto No. with soloist Viktoria 
Mullova, and cmandeoeaere Symphony No. 5 
(Reformation) at 2 p.m. today and at 8 p.m. on 
Oct. 14 and 16 at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $15.50-$41; call 266-1492. 
ORGANIST LEO ABBOTT performs works by 
Bach, Sowerby, Litaize, and Whiting at 12:15 
ny at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 

call 536-0944. 


PIANIST MARIA CLODES-JAGUARIBE per- 
forms at 8 p.m. in the Tsai Performance Center, 
Boston University, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3345. 

NEW ENGLAND STRING QUARTET performs 
works by Stravinsky, Beethoven, and Franck at 8 
p.m. in the McCormack , UMass/Boston, 


pianist Alice Wilkinson perform works by Greig, 
Bach, Kokkonen, and Prokofiev at 8 p.m. at the 
Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cam- 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


MICHAEL TAYLOR ENSEMBLE performs jazz. 


Standards at 8 p.m. at the First Armenian Church, 
380 Concord Ave., Belmont. Free; call 484-4696. 
PIANIST TOM OGDEN performs at 12:15 p.m. at 
CityPlace, 8 Park Plaza, Boston. Free; call 
227-2787. 


SATURDAY 


BILL STAINES performs at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. at 
the First Church in Belmont, 404 Concord Ave., 


MONDAY 


DAVE BRUBECK and friends perform jazz at 8 
p.m. at the UMass/Amherst Fine Arts Center, 


Amherst. Tickets $18-$22: call (413) 545-2511. 


PIANIST DEBBIE SULLIVAN performs at 12:15 


TUESDAY 


Olde Irish Alehouse, Rites. 1 and 109, Dedham. 


Stephane 
Grappelli 


in the Charles Ballroom of the Cl 
set up Cabaret style — all seats re. 


Friday, October 13 
at 7:30 & 9:30pm - Tickets $17.50 


at Strawberries * Ticketron + Bostix » Phone Charges at Concertix 876-7777 


GREEN STREET STATION 
Wednesday Night Jazz 
October 4 


Open Mike Jazz Jam 
Featuring 


LOCAL JAZZ 
FAVORITES 


Students Invited 


No Cover 


131 GREEN ST... JAMAICA PLAIN §22 0792 


Willow td Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Som. aoe 9874 
Concert Line 421-93 


Fri., Sat.& Sun 29, 30 & Oct. 1 
COREY EISENBERG 
QUARTET 
onzi, Sax 
Jeff Hirsch’ Drums 
David Santoro, Bass 


THE FRING! 


CAMBRIDGE ¢ 492-7772 


4TH WEEK OF JAZZ 
Wed., Oct. 4 


THE JAZZ 
PASSENGERS 


The Jazz Passengers are a septet 
ining real swing jazz 


ncertMakers preser 


THE PAUL WI NTER 


combi with wit 
There is plenty off 
is 


| Shows at 9 & 11 pm. 
Wed. October 11 

THE MARTY ERLICH 

QUARTET 


BEST JAZZ BAR 
4 Hi Spare Camb 
IE TIMELESS. 


ALL-STARS 


BOBBY HUTCHERSON BILLY HIGGINS 
dimension and 


A sextet of rare 


Spm * Spm 
DANCING 


international music 


featuring the Bet atts 


3 Oct Tue 9pm-lam: $6.25: Brazilian-rooted latin jazz with 
EL ECO 


lam: $8.75 5 Oct The $975 
THE 


Braden (s). 


LLOWE 


ror 


~ $7.50 with LD. 


with LD. 


Oct 3, Tees: 40 cover. no manamum 


EULAH LAWRENCE/ 


JERI DIMARCO 
Oct. 4, Wed: No cover, no minimum 


MARK MURPHY 
Oct. §, There: $7:50/show 
Oct 6, Fi: $8.50/show. Get 7. Sat: $10/show 


Shows at 8PM and 10PM 
Parking $1 
Tickets: 783-0090 
THE NIGHTCLUB & GRILLE AT 
SCULLERS 


WORLD-CLASS JAZZ CABARET 


the Guest Quarters” Suste HotetyMass Pyke & Storrow Dr 


686! ‘62 NOILOIS “XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


Auburndale. Reservations suggested. Ad- ____THURSDAY \ 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women’s = works by Mozart, Webern, Beethoven, and c 
ORGANIST HARRISON OXLEY performs works — Brahms at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, i 
536-0944 CHAFFEE/HAWKINS PIANO DUO performs at 
12:30 p.m. in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
NO DOGS ALLOWED performs works by De- dattables 
vienne, Schickele, Poulenc, and Hennessy at 
12:05 p.m. in the MIT Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See - 
listing for Wed. ; 
FRIDAY 
OF THE CHARLES RIVER WATERSHED,” a , October 1 : 
slide presentation, begins at 8 p.m. at the HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY opens its 175th THE EITHER ORCHESTRA “s 
Broadmoor Wildlife Sanctuary, South Natick. season at 8 p.m. tonight and at’3 p.m. on Sun. at ORANGE THEN BLUE 
Reservations suggested: Admission $4; call Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. The 17 Sokservitie 
235-3929. Handel & Haydn Chorus and Period Orchestra Across Davis T Red Line ¥ 
“DANCES OF UNIVERSAL -PEACE,” circle perform Haydn's Creation, with soprano Jeanne 776-9667 
dances honoring the religious traditions of the $ David : 
world, begin at 7:30 p.m. at 83 Elm St., Jamaica > 
Plain. Sponsored by the Sufi Order. Donation $3; p.m. at A 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- 
discussion for lesbiams over 30 at 7 FRONT 
bisexual women's rap session at 7:30 p.m., anda 
Women for Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m., all at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. every Front 
4 Ralph Vaughan-Williams, Henri Dutilleux, and a 
Of fie Democratic OT FOLIOS, a new chamber ensemble, performs at 
ig begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Old South Meeting ee 
: House, Washington arid Milk Sts., Boston. <a 
Speakers include Mayor Ray Flynn, Earl a: 
4 Jones, dean of the School of Social Work at Corey Eisenberg, Piano Name 
Boston University. Free; call 426-9026. 
pe “CHANGING CURRENTS,” a look at the in- a 
: fluences of the first European settlers in New Harbor Campus, Dorchester. Free; call | s A 
; England, begins at noon at the Hemlock Gorge THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 929-7340. : ie 
Reservation, Hamilton Pi. off Eliot St., Newton listing for Fri. VIOLINIST KIRS! PERTTULI-KEHAYIAS and ; teil 
RIVER,” a slide presentation, begins at 7 p.m. at SUNDAY 
Eastern Mountain Sports, Dedham. Free; Call I. Call 876-0956. 
461-0160. BOSTON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA performs at6 THE BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA. See ° 2 
INDOOR VOLLEYBALL, sponsored by the Bos- listing for Wed. e e ah 
~ ton Ski and Sports Club, runs from 7 to 10 p.m. at : CONSOPT : oe 
the Weet Newton Armory, 1137 Washington St. with special guest 
West Newton. Admission $6; call 789-4070. : : | 
survivors of child sexual abuse at 7 p.m., a :| ga? Oo &RED 
meeting of Healing Through Art for incest |, Symphony Hall 
Survivors at 7 p.m., a writer's support group at — eli : 
7:30 p.m., and meeting for lesbian partners of University, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, | a potpourri of 
$4 for students and seniors; call 495-4544. “Ticket Master 787-8000 :| entertainment every 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. FLUTIST RANSOM WILSON and harpist Nancy POT) 
CHARLES RIVER CLEAN-UP. a davona effort UP, day-long effort TUCK 
to clean the river form Rte. 27 to South Natick, Pe $ : jas a 
begins at 10 a.m. at the Ate. 27 bridge, © PATTI 
Sherborn/Medfield line. Canoes and life jackets ° Sunday, November 19 $| & 
326-1770. PIANIST MICHAEL THOMOPOULOS performs 3 Berklee Pert. Center Ron 
“CHARLES RIVER TRAIL INSOUTHNATICK,”a works by Chopin, Ravel, Beethoven, and Liszt at Coffeehouse as a benefit for the Charles River 
three-mile walk, begins at noon at the Broad- 3 p.m. in Durgin Hall, University of Lowell,  Studio-Workshop. Tickets $10; call 484-1054. 9pm * Zam 
moor Wildlife Sanctuary, South Natick. Free; call KATZBERG AND SNYDER perform at 8:30 p.m. & $7. cover charge ae 
| 235-3929, at the Church of St. Andrew, Rte. 114, | Hors d’oeurves will be served 
; “LAND IN TRUST,” a presentation on land Marblehead. Presented by the Saturday Night in oe For more info: 426-7744 =e 
conservation, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the TTOR Marblehead coffeehouse. Admission $4; call ee . — 
Rocky Woods Reservation, Medfield. Free; call 639-1969. 
(508) 359-6333. PIANIST ANN FARNSWORTH and reedplayer. 
“THE WONDERS OF COMPUTER-AIDED-DE- George Garzone perform at 2 p.m. in the Mail at | se = 
OBOIST WAYNE RAPIER and other musicians Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. a * ey 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra perform Free; call 965-3037. 
Discussion Group at 7 p.m. and an open NORTHERN LIGHTS performs bluegrass, Sally in downtown Boston. 
discussion for incest survivors at 7:30p.m., allat © Rogers and Howie Bursen perform folk songs, 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. MONDAY and Deborah Silverstein and friends perform at ae 
7:3) p.m. at the Arlington Town Hall, 730 Mass. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE, con- Arlington. Sponsored by Golden Bough SCULLERS : 
FRIDAY . ducted by Eric Rombach, performs at 8 p.m. in Productions as a benefit for Resotve, Inc., an sy iy 
Performance Center, Boston University, organization which provides counseling to in- 
“FIRST FRIDAY CRUISIN’ NIGHTS,” a re- 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. fertile couples. Tickets $12, $10 in advance; call a a > 
creation of a ‘50s roller-skating car hop, runs “25 YEARS AT HARVARD” is aretrospective of 862-2905. 
from 5 to 11 p.m. at the Taunton Expo Center, works by James Yannatos, conductor of the MACKIE BURNETTE AND PANORAMA perform ; ys i 
Rte. 44, Taunton. Prizes awarded for the best § Harvard-Radcliffe Orchestra, beginning at8p.m. music from Trinidad on steel drums at 3 p.m. at G ; ee 
costumes from the and ‘60s. Admission $5; at the Loeb Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- the Watertown Public Library, 123 Main St., Gad Con 
call (508) 880-3800. bridge. Collage New Music, bass Edwin Barke, Watertown. Free; call 972-6431. CONCERTIX 876-7777 >< <| e+ 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for women the New World String Quartet, Lorraine Hunt, THE HOUSE BAND performs at 7:30 p.m. at the a < es 
who have surrendered their children for adoption | and members of the Harvard Choral Group © Woods Hole Community Hall, Water St., Woods a d ¥, See 
perform. Tickets, $3 and $6; call 495-0583. Hole. Sponsored by the Woods Hole Folk Music epg 2 | Phe 
Society. Admission $5: call (508) 540-0320. 
open from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. tonight, fromnoonto i 
Sun. in Shahe Hail, Trinity Armenian A BRUBECK. STEWART 
Apostole Church, 146 Grate St. Cambridge.  Conservatry. 200 Coston. QUARTET & FRIENDS 
Free; call 354-0632. $5 for students and seniors; call ~ out 20 ; 
ORGANIST DAVID BRITTON performs works by today through Fri. at CityPlace, 8 Park Plaza, i aM SWING A CORDS 
Saint Bingham, nd Sowwby at 8 p.m.at Boston. Free; call 227-2787. 
Methuen Memorial Music Hall, 192 Broad- PE 
way, Methuen. Tickets $5, $1 for children: call TICKETS: $11, $13, $15 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con, 
Symphony No. 9 at 7:30 p.m. tonight (open Friday, 3 
rehearsal) and at 8 p.m. tomorrow, Oct. 10, and Tickets $12: call 329-6034. 8PM 
Oct. 13 at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave, PIANIST DEBBIE SULLIVAN. See listing for 5 
Boston. Tickets $15.50-$41; call 266-1492. Mon. 
AL Quest harpsichordist Mark Krol, WEDNESDAY 
FRIDAY Program includes C.P.E. Bach's Harpsichord PIANIST DEBBIE SULLIVAN. See listing for ——— [| 
Concerto in Minor, Mozart's Eine Kieine Mon. 
72 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY QR- Nachtmusik, Handel's Sonata 5 (Violin Con- Continued on page 36 


SECTION THREE, SEPTEMBER 29, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


962 Comm Ave. 254- 2053 


PAULA POUNDSTONE 


As coy on the ae Show, Late Night with 
Sept. 6 0 & 9:00 p.m. 


LARRY MYLES - CHRIS ZITO 


KENNY ROGERSON 


1 show 9pm 
Fri., Sept. 


Sai rday, Sept. 30 
KENNY 
KE DON 
RC! ROSE 


2 shows + 8:30 pm a 10: 


Sunday, Octobe 30 
MIKE NIGHT 
ith KEVIN FLYNN’ 


WEEKLY 
LINE UP 


Monday, Oct. 2 
NEW TALENT NIGHT 
| 


NICK DIPAOLO 
KEVIN KNOX 
LOUIS CK 


424-6995 Reservations 
424-6996 Machine 


Got a comedy act? 


Let it stand up in 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


Sir Franco 
Fri.,Sept. 29 
BRIAN POWERS 


VIN FLYNN 
ALT DUCHARME 
MYKE GREEN 
Sat., Sept. 30 ~ 


THE JOHNNY PIZZ!i SHOW 
DIRTY DICK 


Entrance at 321 Somervilie Ave., and at 
16 Bow Street. Union Squae. Somerville. 
FREE PARKING at Somerset Bank 
& Goodyear Tire after 5.00 pm 


PLACE. 
yous 
267-6626 
ANGRY TUXEDO 
IMPROV 
TOM CLARK SHOW 
DICK DOHERTY SHOW 


Remington's of Boston, 124 Boylston Street 


Wednesday 
Oct.4 - PAUL D'ANGELO 


TONIGHT & TOM’W 


THE 


STEVE 
& LEO 
SHOW 


Fox Networks 
“Comic Strip Live” 


OCTOBER 3-7 


JAKE 
JOHANNSEN 
| “Late Night with David Letterman” 
| COMEDY SHOWCASE 


MON AT 8 30 


RESERVATIONS (617) 661-9887 


30 JFK ST HARVARD SQUARE CAMBRIDGE 


= DOUG JAMES SHOW 


Boston's Best Comics 


Johnnie Walker Contest Winner 


FREE 
WITH DINNER 

$5.95 ur 

TWIN LOBSTERS $12.95 


Boston Globe Readers: 


THE STEVE SHO 


t., Sept. 30 at 6,10, & 11:30 PM 


THE DON GAVIN SHOW! 


Sun., Oct. 1 at 9:00 PM. 


THE CHRIS ZITO SHOW! 


Mon., Oct. 2 at 8:30 PM. 


MIKE NIGHT! 


Tues.,Oct.3 at 6:30 PM. 


THE DENNIS LEARY SHOW! 


Weds.,Oct. 4 at 8:30 PM. 


THE GEORGE MACDONALD SHOW! 


Thurs. Oct. 5 at 8:30 PM. 


THE KENNY ROGERSON SHOW! 


Fri.,Oct. 6 at 6,10 & 11:30 PM. 


NICKS 
COMEDY 
OP 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


“SUNDAY 


in Galway. Admission $15; call 536-5740. 


SUNDAY 


“ACUPUNCTURE AND THE MANAGEMENT OF 
_ THE TMJ DYSFUNCTION” is discussed by 
James P. Doyle of Medical 


Services and Dr. Wan Juan Chen of China at 1 


dation. Free; call 861-6165. 


“HUMANISM IN AN AGE OF CYNICISM,” a talk 


Diplomacy, begins at 11 am. at the Boston 


Community Church, 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 266-6710. 


Senior Center, 144 Schoo! St., Woburn. Speak- 


speaks at 5 p.m. in Anderson Auditorium, School 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Free; call 267-6100, x656. 


TUESDAY 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, in the person of actor Jim 
Cooke, holds a press conference (he held more 
than 500 as president) at 5:15 p.m. at the John F. 
Kennedy “Library, Columbia Point, Dorchester. 
This year is the 70th anniversary of the Boston 


POETS CLAYTON ESALEMAN AND CHARLES "~"PRO-LIFE vs. PRO-CHOICE,” 2 debate on 


SIMIC read from their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Café, S98"Newbury St. 
Boston. Sponsored by 

The or “Donation $2: call 
267-8688. 

“AN AFTERNOON OF SPIRITUALITY, POETRY, 
AND ‘INVOCATION OF THE GODDESS’,” mark- 
ing the publication of the Janine Canan's 
anthology She Rises Like the Sun: invocations of 
the Goddess by Contemporary American 
Women Poets, begins at 3 p.m. at New Words 
Book Store, 186 Hampshire St., inman Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310; 


MONDAY 


POETS MOLLY PEACOCK AND DONALD 
AXINN read from theif works at 8 p.m. in 
Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Spon- 
‘sored by the New England Poetry Club. Free; call 
643-0029 


ADULTS’ BOOK GROUP discusses Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez's Love in the Time of Cholera at 
7 p.m. in Conference Room 5, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-5400, 
x339. 


TUESDAY 


HOWARD NORMAN reads from his new collec- 
tion of short stories, Kiss in the Hote! Joseph 
Conrad, at 6 p.m. at the Oid Cambridge Baptist 
Church, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The reading is 
sponsored by the Harvard Book Stores’ Fall 
Author Series and is followed by a reception at 
the bookstore, 1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 338-1938. 

MARGARET DRABBLE, author of the new novel 
A Natural Curiosity, reads from her'work at 5:30 
p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Wordsworth Readings. Free tickets available in 
advance; call 354-5201. 

THE BOOTH COMPANY presents a-poetry 
reading at noon at the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 282-2256. 
POETS MARK FLECKENSTEIN AND MARK COX 
read from their works at 7:45 p.m. at Boston 
Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. A 
Boston. Admission $2; call 267-4430. 

POETRY WORKSHOP begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Comniunity Church Bidg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored by New Writers’ 
Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“THE PATH OF THE HEROINE,” a lecture by 
Tracy Marks on the “ten paths of female 
empowerment,” betgins at 7:30 p.m. at Unicorn 
Books, 1210 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Admission 
$8; call 646-2692. 


SATURDAY 


“GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH IN IRELAND” is 
discussed by Brian Trainor, director of the Ulster 
Historical Foundation, at 9:30 a.m. at the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 99 New- 
bury St., Boston. Also speaking is Des Kenny, 
director of the Kenny Bookshop and Art Galleries 


abortion, begins at 7:30 p.m. in Lindsay 
Auditorium, Bentley College, Beaver and Forest 
Sts: “Waltham. Speakers include John Willke, 
physician and activist in the anti-abortion move- 
ment; and Mary Ann Sorrentino, former ex- 
ecutive director of Planned Parenthood of Rhode 
Island. Free; call 891-3424. 

““WITTGENSTEIN ON THE LAWS OF 
THOUGHT/THINKING,” a talk by Stuart Shanker 
of York University, begins at 8 p.m. in rm. 525, 
Boston University School of Theology, 745 
Comm. Ave., Boston. This is the first of four 
lectures in the Boston for the 

2604. 


answered by 
Professor of Islamic Art and Architecture at 
Harvard and MIT, at 5 p.m. in room 3 of Coolidge 
Hall, Harvard University, 1737 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-1402. 

“CAMBRIDGE CENTER BICYCLING ADVEN- 
TURES: From Nova Scotia to ireland.to the San 
Juan Islands," a slide lecture by Jim Goldberg of 
Easy Rider Tours, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Pre-registration suggested. 
Tickets $1.50; call 547-6789. 

“GIORGIO VASARI’S HOLY FAMILY,” a talk by 
Jean Cadogan of the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
begins at 4:30 p.m. in the Main Gallery, Wellesiey 
Wellesiey. Free; call 235-0320, 


~nauanes FUNDS FOR THE PRIVATE 
PHILANTHROPY” is discussed by Noe! Duncan, 
director of development for. Boston Children's 
Service, at 1 p.m. in CH 220, Regis College, 235 
Wellesley St., Weston. Free; call 893-1820, 
«2039. 


WEDNESDAY 


“EYEWITNESS TO A MASSACRE: TALES 
FROM TIANANMEN SQUARE,” a panel dis- 
cussion, begins at 6 p.m. at the Arco Forum of 
Public Affairs, Kennedy School of Government, 
79 JFK St., Cambridge. Speakers include Susan 
Zirinsky of CBS News, Al Pessim of the Voice of 
America, and professor Roderick MacFarquhar 
of Harvard University. Free; call 495-1380. 
OR. ELISABETH KUBLER-ROSS speaks at 7:30 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Her lecture, “Celebrate Life and 
Hope inthe Age of AIDS,” is sponsored by Dare 
Family Services. Tickets $20; call 629-2710. 
KATE SULLIVAN, co-anchor of the Channel 7 
news, speaks at noon at the Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $6; call 536-5651. 
“CAN THE JAPANESE BE TRULY INTER- 
NATIONAL?” is a talk by Merry White, professor 
Japanese i 


Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 
“MARITIME PAINTING IN IRELAND, 


audience. Admission $10; call 482-6439. 

“GOVERNANCE OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,” a panel discussion sponsored by 
the League of Women Voters of Boston, begins 


Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50, $1 for seniors; call 647-6789. 
“WOMEN, WORK, AND HEALTH: ENVISIONING 
GOOD WORK,” is a talk by Paula Rayman, 
project consultant for the Wellesley College 
Center for Research on Women, at 12:30 p.m. at 
828 Washington St., Wellesley. Free; call 
235-0320, x2500. 


FRIDAY 


“ELECTORAL DEMOCRACY. AND HUMAN 
RIGHTS: ANY RELATION?” is a talk by Tom J. 
Farer, former president of the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights, at 2 p.m. in 
Pound Hall 334, Harvard Law School, 1563 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Human Rights Program. Free; call 495-9362. 
“WOMEN ON THE MARCH: THE NYNEX 
STRIKE AND THE NOV. 12 MARCH FOR 
WOMEN’S LIVES,” a panel.talk sponsored by 
the Socialist Action Forum, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the YWCA, 7 Temple St., Central Sq.,; Cam- 
bridge. Donation $2;-calt 497-0230. 


ENEFITS 


FRIDAY 


“SHELTERS NO MORE,” a benefit for the 
October 7th Housing Now March on Washing- 
ton, begins at 8 p.m. at the Jamaica Plain 
Multicultural Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamai- 
ca Plain. The evening includes performances by 
the Underground Railway Theater, playwright 
Raymond MecNiece, and folksinger Richard 
Goodman. Call 451-3389 for ticket information. 

ORIENTAL RUG SALE runs from noon to 9.p.m. 
tonight, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. tomorrow, and 
from noon to 5 p.m. on Sun. at the Talanian 
Cultural Hall, Holy Trinity Armenian Church, 145 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Proceeds’ to benefit 


SATURDAY 


‘AUCTION AND FAIR to benefit the new Pine 


Street Inn and Rosie's Place runs from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. at St. Anne's In-the-Fields Episcopal 
Church, 147 Concord Rd., Lincoln. The auction 
includes such items as a personal computer and 
weekend ski trips. It begins at 3 p.m. and is 
conducted by Skinner, inc. Cali (508) 358-5490. 


SUNDAY 


COMEDIAN BARRY CRIMMINS, the Sidewalk 
Blues Band, and the Well Babies perform a 
benefit concert for the Veterans Peace Convoy 
to Big Mountain, Arizona at 7 p.m. at Green 
Street Station, 131 Green St., Jamaica Plain, 
Admission $10; call 282-9683. 


MONDAY 


“WELCH’S YAZ CELEBRITY GOLF TOUR- 

NAMENT,” a benefit for the Genesis Fund, 

begins at 11 a.m. at the International, Bolton. 

includes a day of golf with a 

ity, lunch on the course, and a souvenir 
package. Call 787-1953 for information. 


TUESDAY 


BOSTON AID TO THE BLIND presents its first 


262-6183, 
“PILES OF PERSIANS,” an Oriental rug sale to 


| Continued trom page 35 : 
THURSDAY 
“PEACE AND PROGRESS: THE FUTURE OF 
LINDSAY COOPER performs jazz, rock, kiezmer SOUTHERN AFRICA,” addresses by President 
: music, and “opera kitsch” at 8 p.m. at the Dos Santos of Angolg and President Mobutu 
j Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., Sese Seko of Zaire, begin at 8 p.m. at the Arco 
: ; Boston. Admission $10, $8 for students and Forum of Public Affairs, Kennedy School of 
= seniors; call 266-5152. Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free 
: anion CHUCK MANGIONE performs at 8 p.m. at the’ p.m. at the Forsyth Dental Center, 140 the admission but advance tickets required; call 
Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase St, New Fenway, Boston. Sponsored by the Jaw Joints 495-1380. 
EW ot Bedford. Tickets $17.50-$21.50; call (508) and Allied Musculo-Skeletal Disorders Foun- © THOMAS JEFFERSON is portrayed by Clay 
N 994-2900. Jenkinson at 8 p.m. at the Old South Meeting 
MAX POKRIVCHAK performs at 8 p.m. at the House, 310 Washington St, Boston. “Jef- 
. Ee Same! Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle by Donald Kanter of Boston Unversity, begins at —_ferson’’ reveals thoughts on national affairs and 
Ve on. St., Cambridge. Admission $3.50; cali 547-6789. 7 p.m. at the Harvard Science Center, Harvard _—public leaders and then takes questions fromthe - 
+ by if | ents a benefit concert at 7 p.m. in Tuckerman _ bridge. Sponsored by the Humanist Association 
2 i Hall, 10 Tuckerman St., Worcester. Performers of Mass. Free; call 495-5529. 
At the Vaan ’ include Patty Larkin, Bill Morrissey, Chris “THE AUDACITY OF FRAUD,” a talk by clinical ‘ 
= Smither, Lui Collins, Kenje Ogata, and Mary psychologist Stanley Wayne, begins at 10:30 trite BOSTON 
ones Se ag Knapp. Tickets $15; call 641-4908. a.m. at 44 Comm. Ave:, Boston. Sponsored by —_Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Panelists include 
a 7 x ; : PIANIST DEBBIE SULLIVAN. See listing for the Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call City Councilor Bruce Bolling; Ellen Guiney, 
Mon. 739-9050. Mayor Flynn’s Educational Advisor; Hattie B. 
“EVALUATING THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF  McKinnis, executive director of the Citywide 
| ace _ eee nn CHINA AFTER 40 YEARS,” a talk by Dr. David § Parents Council; School Committee President 
ae ee i - FRIDAY Zweig of the Fletcher School of Law and Tom O'Reilly; and Judith Wright, co-chair of the 
: §8§6Citywide Education Coalition. Free; call 
CHUCK MANGIONE performs at 8 p.m. at the J. 723-1435. 
ce ee Everett Collins Center for the Performing Arts, THE EXXON VALDEZ OIL SPILL is discussed by 
4 se ; ree, Andover. Call 474-9134 for ticket information. Alaskan resident Dr. Elizabeth Hatton at 7 p.m. 
| \ es MOLONEY, O'CONNELL & KEANE and Cherish at Recreational Equipment, Inc., 279 Salem St., 
, & By ; the Ladies perform Celtic music at 8 p.m. at the MONDAY fe Reading. Free; call 944-5103. 
<< ee noes. Re Tickets $11.50-$15.50; call 625-1084. “TEENAGERS: ARE WE CREATING TYRANTS, — BRESSON,” a slide lecture by Randall Warniers, 
THE HOUSE BAND performs at8p.m. atthe Beal VICTIMS, OR ROYALTY?”, sponsored by the begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Cambridge Center for 
> = =<RSON & House, Rte. 106, Kingston. Sponsored by the Neighbor Network of the Woburn Council of 
South Shore Folk.Music Club. Admission $10; 
an Rees Saeed ROD MacDONALD and John O'Connor perform ers include newscaster Susan Wornick .of 
hae ne at 8 p.m. at the Watch City Coffeehouse, First. Channel 5 and Cambridge District Court Judge 
Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. Ad- Marie ©. Jackson-Thompson. Free; call 
a 7 om mission $5, $4 for students and seniors; call 935-6495. 
647-1055. CONCEPTUAL ARTIST BARBARA KRUGER 
All Shows Sunday- Thursday 18+ - Parking Adjacent to facility Stine 
fame and notoriety. Reservations recommend- 
835BEACONST. | | 
. eekday shows are 18+ - 
“WHY STUDY THE ARTS OF OTHERS?” is 
= 
CHRIS ZITO Stephen Porter Square 
= 
| 
| 
| | | 
i | | 
| | 
beginning at 8 p.m. at-the Cambridge Forum, 
“THE MAGIC OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, DANCE, —— 
| - | AND URDU POETRY,” performance anc 
| a “a y | a demonstration by Dr. Brian Silver of the Voice of annual golf tournament at 8 a.m. at the George 
America, begins at 7 p.m. at the MIT Museum, Wright Country Club, 420 West St., Hyde Park. 
; - P| 265 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 254-4444. Proceeds to benefit support and rehabilitation 
“MANAGING YOUR SOCIAL LIFE,” 2 dis- services for visually-impaired senior citizens. 
| ey 4 4 ‘Ey ‘(NOY SHOW! cussion sponsored by the JCC Single Parents Call 323-5111 for registration or sponsorship 
IN Group, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Leventhal- information. 
ton St, Newton. Admission $7; call 965-7410, 
| x129. FRIDAY 
“CUTTING YOUR ELECTRIC BILLS,” a talk Cy 
} ry Joe Creed of Boston Edison, begins at 10:30 THE NEW BLACK EAGLE JAZZ BAND performs 
7 a benefit concert for the Center for Arts 
| Tickate $13.95 
os ee begins at 8 p.m. at the New Bedford Whaling benefit the Theatre of Newburyport, runs 
Museum, 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford. through Mon. at the Mili Building, 44 Merrimac 
Admission $5; call (508) 997-0046. St., Newburyport. Call 593-0495 for information. 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the folowing galleries ‘is ‘tree, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 


AKA. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 9: 3-D photographs by Amy Fisch 
and Terry Maxedon, computer-graphic portraits 
by Greg Garvey, 3-D graphics by Jennifer Halli, 
and “visual poetry” by Joan Shafran. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: “Dense Periphery,” an installation: with 
drawings and wail sculpture by A.L. Drezner. 
Oct. 3-31: recent works by Nan Tull, including 


MIATA GR 156 Boston 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Through Nov. 11: new works in clay by Francine 


Ozereko. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St, 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 11: “Different Places,” new paintings by 


Anne Neely. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., ‘Sat. 11 a.m.-6- p.m. Through Oct. 30:. 


Weiss. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 11 am.-4 p.m. 
: “Binocular Visions,” stereo- 


Oct. 21: “Arts in the Healing a 
documentary collage of healing-arts therapies, 
by Joanne Ciccarelio. 


Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 11: works by Maggi Brown. 

BEL CANTO RESTAURANT (566-2597), 92 
Central St., . Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Through Oct. 28: 


Project. 
BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
(266-0953), 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 


CAMBRIDGE 

(494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 
1-10 p.m. Through Oct. 8: paintings by Henrietta 
Crandall. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “Mythic Spaces,” 


mixed-media 
sculptures by Sally Fine, and relief paintings by 
Marja-Ritta Lianko. 
CHANDLER GALLERY (508-349-1620), Main 
and School Sts., Wellfleet. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. until 9 p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Group 


60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Oct. 8: “Bon Appetit!"’, large-scale 
acrylic paintings by Tim Nichols. 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 18: ‘William Partridge Burpee 
and His Time,” an exhibition of oils and pastels. 
Also, “Sir Francis Seymour Haden: Etchings, 


Drawing. 

CHOICES GALLERY (508-462-5577), 11 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31: “North Shore Women Artists.” 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
29: mixed-media works by Timothy Harney that 


video footage by Rick Harlow. Also, jewelry by 
Carol Sarkisian 


CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508-369-2578), 
37 Lexington Ad. Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Through Sept. 
29: “Surfaces,” works on canvas and paper by 


three artists. Oct. 6-Nov. 3: “Robert E. Grady: A. 


Retrospective.” Reception Oct. 6, 6-8 p.m. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 7: assemblages by Tina 
Prentiss and representational works by Carolyn 


Latanision. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “Encore,"’ works by Sara 
Feldman and Natalie Warshawer. Oct. 3-28: 
“New Work,” traditional watercolors by Pat 
Swan. 


DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (482-3343), 35 
Wareham St. Boston. Sat. and Sun. 1-6 p.m. 


Beery “Sites,” paintings by Peter Roux 


and photographs by Robin Radin. 

ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: mixed-media paintings by Pamela 
Moynahan. Oct. 2-Nov. 3:  photorealist works by 
David Thompson. Oct. 6, 7-9 p.m. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 26: exhibition 
sponsored by the New England Sculptors 
FIRST BAPTIST 221 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Mon.-Fri. 9 .@.m.-8 p.m. Through Sept. 
29: drawings and paintings by recovering mental 


FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 


Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 


GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY (267- 1472), 
791 Tremont St., Boston. Thurs. and Fri. 6-8 
p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. Through Oct. 14: “Stop 
Time,” paintings by Rolf Semprebon. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall Annex, 57 
inman St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m. 


photographs by 
Baker. Oct. 1-31: paintings by Peggy Fox and 


GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: works by Irene Valincius. Oct. 5-28: works by 
Joseph Barbieri. Reception Oct. 6, 7-9 p.m. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: “Brushes with Art in Boston,” 
drawings and paintings by Jim Ann Howard. 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky 
Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Oct. 1-29: ' gelatin 


St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 25: “Meta Modern,” works by James Ford, 


St., Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. 10 am.-6 p.m. 
‘Light/Bodies,” paintings by 


Sq., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
Nov. 5: “Jackie Robinson: An 
Journey," a multi-media exhibit. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: new sculpture by gallery 
artists. Oct. 1-31: new paintings and drawings by 


Bert Yarborough. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY 7078), 359 


Boston Post Ad., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 4.m.-6 ~ 


p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Oct. 21: print 
collages by Mary Tinker Hatch. 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Changing 
exhibits of 19th-and 20th-century Japanese 
prints. Through Oct. 15: “Osaka Print,” art from 


_ Tokyo's cultural rival. 


KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 1: “Epiphany,” large-scale, mixed-media 
paintings by Todd. 

LESAFFRE GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 7 “Struc- 
ture/Nonstructure,”” an installation by Beth Gal- 
ston. 

LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
Newbury. St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 14: paintings and pastels by 
Hoon Kwak and Francine Matarazzo. 

MOBILIA (676-2109), 358 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 6: ceramics and a tile-floor 
installation by Dierdre Daw. Also, new works on 


10 a.m.-6 p.m., and Sun. noon-5 p.m. includes a 
collection of books about our environment and 
Tradition,” large-format landscape and wildlife 


photographs. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Oct. 


NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Sept. 30: “E.P.A. (Every- 
thing's Poison Anyway),”’ ads for asbestos, DDT, 
and other toxic substances that were once 
thought harmless. Oct. 1-31: “Pens from the 
Past,” featuring collectible fountain pens and 
early balipoints. 

ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Sept, 30: “Staffs: Tribal Symbols 
of Office,” collected from Africa and Oceania. 
PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: “Coats and Jackets," clothing by 10 


artists. 

PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 10: “Color and Heat: Land- 
scapes of Southern France,” paintings by 


Jeffrey Hessing. 
QUADRUM , the Mail at Chestnut Hill. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 


RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 14: “Brick Layers,’ pastel 
by Liza 


GRAPHICS (254-8594), 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through OQet. 1: oil paintings by 
Craig Jennings. 

ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.6:30 


buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., 
Thurs.-Sun. 4-5 p.m. Through Oct. 5: works by 
Dianne Greenway. Oct. 6-12: 'Wiidiife Show.” 
SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St, Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Sept. 29: “Real 
Sop portraits and landscapes 
by gallery members 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 

Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
im., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sept. 30-Nov. 30: 
Fishsticks, and the Wizards of 
Ozone: The Object of Wit and Whimsy,” 2 multi- 
media group show. — 101 Arch St., Boston. 


works in slab and coil clay by 
STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 @.m.-2 p.m. Through Oct. 
20: "Celebrations i: Contemporary Fine 
Judaica,” contemporary ritual objects for the 
home and synagogue, made by Israeli and 
American artists. 


TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St, Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
pes hasta Sun. 1-5 p.m, Through Nov. 5: group 


THOMAS “SEOAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.- ~Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 18: “Camera Culture,” a photogra- 


artists. 
VOSE GALLERIES OF BOSTON (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. Through Sept. 
30: “Memento Mori 


Thurs. 4-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 15 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Nov. 12: ‘Spirits Evoked,” weided-steel 


site photographs of Ihara’ S large-scale 
sculptures for public spaces. Sun. at 1 p.m.: 
Chamber music concert by Wayne Rapier and 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern Point 
Bivd., Gloucester. Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $5. Closes for the season on Oct. 15. 
Designed by Henry Davis Sleeper, Beauport has 
over 40 rooms and an extensive collection of 
American and European decorative arts. 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10¥2 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9.a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Oct. 2-Dec. 9: “Two Hundred Years of 


x366), 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.9 
pam., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. In the South 


century German cartoonist. in the Great Hall, 
the centennial of the Boston Architec- 


Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $3.75, $2.75 for 
Children five to 12. Replica of the Beaver, one of 
three ships involved in the famous uprising, and 


museum. Complimentary tea 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ‘MUSEUM 
Gloucester. 


a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 2: oil paintings, 
watercolors, and working drawings by Gordon 


Hansen. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 183, 
. Daily 10 am.-5 p.m. Admission 


$4.50, $1 for children. Summer estate of Daniel 


begin at 1 p.m. every Sat. through Oct. 14. 
Through Oct. 15: “Contemporary Sculpture at 
Chesterwood,’’ outdoor exhibition with works by 
33 artists. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855). Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9_p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. includes a 
Climbing sculpture, a Japanese house, a comic- 

Continued on page 38 
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Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.6 p.m. Through Nov. 18: 
“Director's Choice,” works by Society artists, 
including furniture, jewlery, and mixed-media 
works. Through Jan. 19: “Twenty Years of 
Contemporary Craft,” works on loan from the 
Museum of Fine Arts, including furniture by - 
Wendell Castle and George Nakashima, 
ceramics by Wayne Higby, glassworks by Dale 
. Chihuly, and wood turnings by Bob Stocksdale. sue 
; HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St, | SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 ae 
p.m. Through Oct. 1: “Boston Remembered,” oil _ Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct. au 
paintings of the city’s elegant past. 6: watercolor paintings by Thomas Rebek and 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., = 
Rob Wynne, and James Nares. 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Keith Walsh. Oct. 1-Nov. 15: paintings by William 
Boston. Call for hours. Through Oct. 15: 
by James Hansen. Oct. 3-28: paintings by Ron 
John Moore’s Weehawken, at the Boston University Art Gallery po i 
‘ BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), MONMOUTH GALLERY (277-7334), Church of Fite: 
i 549 Tremont St., Boston. — Cyclorama, Tues.- Our Saviour, 25 Monmouth St., Brookline. Mon.- pe 2 ek 
; Sun. noon-§ p.m. Through Oct. 11: “Above, Fri. 10 a.m.-2.p.m. Through Oct. 8: oil paintings : 
Beyond, and WITHIN the South End, "’ all-media by Andy Haines. sculpture by Melita Westerlund Brecher; and era 
show by local artists. Admission $2. — Mills NATURE COMPANY (508-369-2000), Wrube! “Michio Ihara: Art Meets Architecture,” including ean 
Gallery, Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 
p.m. Through Oct. 7: “Belfast to Boston, pol 
Dateline: 1969-1989," photographs of Northern 
Ireland by Martin Nangle. 
BOSTON CITY HALL, Scollay Square Gallery ee 
(725-3245), plaza level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 ” wine 
Time,” -works by artists in prison, presented by 
29: “Nature: Reassembied,” a four-person 
exhibition; and landscapes by Meredith Wildes 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: ‘Catherine Goid- Cornell. 
wyn: Portraits, 1984-1989.” NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury age 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (666-2343), 1 St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. A 3 
: Fitchburg St., C125, Somerville. Thurs. noon-7 Through Oct. 7: “Porfirio DiDonna: Watercolors Catholicism in New England,” an exhibition a 
; p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Oct. 1-28: “Artist's Made in 1982-83." arranged by the Archdiocese of Boston. 4 aes 
Boston artists. Reception Oct. 1, 3-5 p.m. $e oe 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., eae 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Gallery through Oct. 31: “The Fitzgeralds and the ; 
Sept. 30: abstract sculpture by Jeffrey Fox and Kennedys,’ a photographic exhibition. Oct. 2-31: f 
works on paper by Amanda Barrow. original drawings and paintings for The Mask of hate 
BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester the Dancing Princess, a children's book by ssi 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Judith Gwyn Brown. in the Wiggin Gallery, Oct. cies 
Nov. 15: children'’s-book illustrations by Curious 2-31: “Drawings by Heinrich Kley from the John oe 
George creator HA. Rey. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), poy 
25R Lowell St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. noon-5 ae 
p.m. Through Oct. 5: “The Fall Salon,” an all- eee 
Snyder and kinetic sculptures ‘by Edward Lee media group exhibition. — Porter Exchange, tural Society. in the Wiggin Gallery, Oct. 2-Dec. Ae 
Hendricks. 1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Through Sept. 30: health clients, presented by Community Health 31: “Play Bail," an exhibition of photographs 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 “Partners in Printmaking.” and Alternative Opportunities Services. Call featuring such baseball heroes as Babe Ruth s 
| Beacon St. Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. (508) 531-4127. and Ted Williams. Reception Oct. 5, 5:30-7:30 on ae 
Through Sept. 30: "My Summer Vacation,” FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St. BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM ae 
responses by illustrators, photographers, de- (rear), Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.6 pm. = 
signers, and calligraphers to the traditional first- Through Oct. 4: “Landscapes of Boston and ; 
day-of-school assignment; and “The Second Cape God,” by Viadimir Kozhemiakov and Albert 
Z Coming,” photographs by Michael Boucher, Simonian. Oct. 6-Nov. 1: oil paintings by Nick 
feat yran Makoto Yabe, oils by Jane Co Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: jewelry in Lite 
ee gold with precious and semiprecious stones, by Tugs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
; for students and seniors, free for children. 
by Karen Allaben-Confer, Allen Blagden, Cindy American decorative arts and furnishings, a 
House, and Jim Morgan, and sculptures by period house built in 1804, paintings and hares 
_ scopic photographs by Dan Gosch, Ron Labbe, drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. Oct. 7-8: “Some- 
and Paul Wing, including 3-D images of Celtics thing Old, Something New," presented by the - 
basketball and jelio-wrestiing. — Atrium Con- — Exhibition Potluck. New England Quilters Guild. Through Oct. 14: 
course open Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-midnight. Through § CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church, “Milton Avery on Cape Ann," a multi-media 
exhibition. 
Denni Fri 5 om 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
St, Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “Expressions,” paintings by 
ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg.. SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- . 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 Dry je in eee 
' a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 Chester French, sculptor of the Lincoln Mem- 
, p.m. Through Sept. 30: neo-primitive paintings orial. Sculpture demonstrations by Judith Shea 
by Nathalie Robbins. 
ee explore the passage of time, incorporating old i 
“Landscape Allusions,’ works by Muriel Angeli. photographs and walipaper; and ceramic ves- 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 _—sels and sculpture by Avra Leodas. Oct. 3-27: 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 am-6 p.m. “Where the Rainbow Paints Butterflies: Images GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
Through Oct. 14: American Modernists, from the Amazon,” paintings, photographs, and 
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HIS EXHIBIT 
HUGE SUCCESS, 
OUR BUILDING 
WILL 
AND YOU WILL 
CRUSHED. 


CHRIS BURDEN: A TWENTY-YEAR SURVEY 
CLOSES SUNDAY, OCTOBER 1ST 


He’s had himself shot, electrocuted and 
crucified. And called it art. 

He’s built a car that gets 150 miles per 
gallon. 

Now he unveils 80 works, including his 
“Museum Buster,’ Samson. With each spin 
of the entrance turnstile, Samson pushes 
against the walls. 

Meaning if enough people attend, it will 
destroy the building that houses it. Ours. 


In The ICA Theater 


LINDSAY COOPER 


BY 


Premieres Thurs., October 5 - 8PM 


1.C.a. 


what do you see? 
THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


955 Boylston St., Boston (one block from 
the Auditorium train stop), 617/266-5152. 


Ow te evetedisp 


Continued from page 37 

strip-making station, and art by local children 

reflecting their ideas-on the future. “From Time 

to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House” 

in contemporary Boston. Through Jan. 7: a 

RECYCLE Gallery of industrial Art.” Sun. at 


a.m.: “Steamroller Art,” 


Art students creating huge ink prints in the 


parking lot 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Oct. 15: “Virtue Rewarded: 


3: “Emblems of Freedom,” prints and drawings 
makring the 200th anniversary of the French 
Revolution. Sun. at 3 p.m.: “Songs My Grand- 
mother Taught Me,” a re-creation of an 1890s 
CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., off 
Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, $1.50 for children. Closes for the 
season on Oct. 15. Tours given on the hour. 


Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival periods. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half price for 
all Fri, 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 


computers; ‘The Honeywell 
sculptures made from computer components; 
and historical exhibits. Oct. 1-31: “The World at 
Your Fingertips,” a celebration of Computer 
Learning Month. Through Dec. 1: “Atari Race 
Car Simulator,” a state-of-the-art video game 
with a swivel seat, stick shift, and sound effects. 
Through Jan. 4: “Computer Art in Context: 
SIGGRAPH ‘89 Art Show,” featuring poly- 
dimensional works on videotape, interactive 
environments, and a giant moving sculpture. 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St, Newburyport. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for children five to 12. Through 
Sept. 30: The Constant Watch: Newburyport 
and the Coast Guard’ and “World War I! and 
Vietnam." Walking tours of historic 

leave from the museum at 10 a.m. every Sat. in 


Animals,”’ 


123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 


for children. Ongoing: “Masks: Making Faces 


an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; and “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on 


with works by Whistler, Pennell, and Bellows. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors. Contemporary American art, with 
an emphasis on New England artists. Through 
Nov. 26: “Explorations in Handmade Paper: A 
Selection of Work from Rugg Road” and 
“DeCordova Museum School Juried Exhibition.” 
— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works by 
Judith Brown, Mags Harries, George Rickey, 
Mark di Suvero, and Alexander Liberman. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
$2.50 for children. Gardens, historic houses, and 
a research library. Also includes the Gardner- 


townhouse 

Through Nov. 5: “Cabinet Work of All Kinds: 
Federal Furniture from the Essex Institute 
Collection,” chairs,desks, and tables made 
between 1790 and 1820. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Nov. 12: “New England Impressions II: 
Master Printers,’ a collection of works produced 
shops. Through Nov. 26: ‘Copley Masters: 
Award-Winning Artists from the Copley Society,” 
works by living members of the Copley Society 
who have won at least three prizes in juried 
competitions. Also, “Jay Dunitz: Painterly Photo- 
graphs,’ images created by the actions of light, 
electricity, friction, and heat on anodized metal. 
Also, ‘Altered Images,” hand-colored photo- 
graphs by Krisanne Carnovale. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Alain Lutz: 
Old Towns Revisited,” drawings and paintings of 
Boston and its sister city Strasbourg. Oct. 5-31: 
photographs by Jean Frangois Faiconnier. Re- 
ception Oct. 5, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-3924), 102 
Prospect Hili Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children. Collections of 19th-century art and 
historical items. Through Dec. 17: ‘Surviving in 
Our Midst,’ watercolors by Kenneth Everett 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton> Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs, until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children, 
free on Thurs. after 5 p.m. and all day on Sat. 
Through Aug. 31, 1990: “Motif and Meaning: 
Neoclassical Decorative Arts in America.’ 
GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for 


Sculpture in Early America,” 
works by Horatio Greenough, J.A. Houdon, 
Louisa Lander, and the Skinner Brothers. 

HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SANDWICH 
(508-888-3300), Pine and Grove Sts. (off Rte. 
130), Sandwich. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$7, $6 for seniors, $3 for children. Includes 
and a working windmill. Through Oct. 29: “Lewis 
and Clark: The Corps of Discovery,”’ a collection 
of Native American artifacts found during the 
1804-1806 expedition to the Northwest. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508) 853-6015, 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. A 


NaloM tas 


permanent display of medieval and Renaissance 
arms and armor, exhibited in a Gothic hall with 


HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave., Hull. Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children. Restored 1889 


Harbor shipwrecks. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Closed Oct. 2-19. Admission $4, $3 for students, 
$1.50 for children and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 
p.m. Through Sept. 29: “Video Against AIDS,” 
screenings of 22 independent videos on AIDS- 
related issues. Call for times. Through Oct. 1: 
“Chris Burden: A 20-Year Survey,” featuring 
conceptual installations, sculptures, and “relics” 
from Burden's pertormances.in the 1970s. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. The museum, 
built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses art collected by Isabella Stewart 
Gardner (1840-1924) and spanning more than 30 
centuries. Among the highlights are portraits by 
Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; Italian 
Renaissance painti by Botticelli, Raphael, 
and Titian; and the first canvas by Matisse to be 
included in a museum collection. Oct. 1-Feb. 4: 
“Mrs. Gardner's Circle: Henry James, Francis 
Marion Crawford, Amy Lowell, and T.S. Eliot,” 
memorabilia 


JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free for 
children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 p.m. 
JFK photographs, audio-visual 
and memorabilia. Through Sept. 30: ‘ ‘Friend- 
ship,’ photographs of teen-aged JFK Library 
Corps members, by Elsa Dorfman. 
LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK 
(508-794-1655), Jackson and Canal Sts., Law- 
rence. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. in the 
Visitors’ Center, Through Sept. 30: the annual 
Labor Day Art Show presents “Merrimack River: 
The Beauty and the Power,” an exhibition of 
photographs and photo collages. 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m., Wed. - 
6-8 p.m.. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for 
students. The permanent collection includes 2 
holography exhibit and American and European 
paintings. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 
Sat. Antique textile machinery. Through Jan. 28: 
“NEWS ‘89: Contemporary Handweaving." Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m.: annual Spinning Day. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
i Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Tours for 


tions begin at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Painting and 
Decorative Arts Walk’ begins at noon; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins at 1 p.m. 
Sat.: Introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 
p.m. Introductory walk in Spanish begins at~ 
11:30°a.m. the first Sat. of the month. Exhibits 
include the Tenshin-en, an authentic Japanese 
garden. Through Sept. 30: “Musical instruments 
of the French Baroque.” Through Nov. 5: “Mary 
Cassatt: The Color Prints.’ Through Nov. 12: 
“Lucas Samafas: Objects and Subjects, 
1969-1986." Through Dec. 31: “Textile Master- 
pieces,” including a 16th-century Inca shroud, 
Paracas embroidery from Peru, an 18th-century 
temple hanging from a Lamaist monastery in 
Beijing. and works from Indian, Turkish, Persian, 
and European cultures. 

— Lectures are free with museum admission, 
except as indicated. Sat. at noon: ‘Burial at 
Bersheh: A Middle Kingdom Egyptian Coffin,” 
gallery talk by Barbara T. Martin. Sun. at 1 p.m. in 
the Remis Auditorium: ‘Public and Private: The 
Subjects of Mary Cassatt’s Color Prints,” a talk 


Dogs in Art,” a 90-minute workshop for children 
six to 12. Wed.-Fri. the 6th at 3:30 p.m.: 
“Patterns in Art- Collage.” 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 


movement World War |. Through Jan. 


Apr. 22: “Travels — 


if 


23 


i 


at 2 and 4 p.m. in the Wright 
Nov. 26: “Water in Motion,” 
fountains and interactive displays. Through 
10: “Trapped in Time: Treasures of the T: 
exhibit of ice Age fossils. Set. at 2 and 
‘Laura Young and the Boston Ballet 
Dancers Remember Their Steps,” a demonstra- 
tion in the Wright Theater. 


— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Summer of ‘69," with music by the 
Doors and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. 
at 8:30 p.m. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. “Laserog 80,” with: music by U2 and Talking 
Heads, begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. “Lasarium 
Zodiac,” with New Age and jazz music, begins 
Fri-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 

— Omni Theater admission.$5, $3 for children 
and seniors. “Chronos,” by the director of 
Koyaanisqatsi, begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“To the Limit,” a fantastic voyage through the 
bodies of athletes in action, Mon. at 11 
a.m., 1, 2, and 3 p.m.; Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 2, 
3, 7, and 8 p.m., with additional shows on Thurs. 
at 9 p.m. and on Fri. at 6 and 9 p.m.; Sat. on the 
hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and Sun. on the hour 
from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

— Planetarium admission $5, $9.50 for chien 
four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium Magazine” begins Tues. through 
Thurs. at 11 a.m., 1:30, and 3:30 p.m.; Fri. at 11 
a.m., 1:30, 3:30, and 7 p.m.; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m.; and Sun. at 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 1-6 p.m. Ad- _ 
mission $1.25. Photography, painting, sculpture, 
and graphic arts relating to African-American 


heritage. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for 
students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: “Putting 
America on Wheels: New England Paves the 
Way,’ featuring 24 mint-condition, New England- 
made autos. Sun. from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m.: 
“Volks "car show. Free. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046),. 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for 


A film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. 
at 2’p.m. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon., Tues., and Thurs. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun. and holidays 9 a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and 
Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for students 
and seniors, $3.50 for children. includes ‘Stick 
Your Neck Out: A Closer Look at Turtles,” with a 
turtle hatchery, a 12-foot fossil, and @ baby sea 


Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- 
story exhibit with a green moray eel and @ nurse 


NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 


images 
of Black Americans: 1934-1967, by Norman 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for seniors, 50¢ 


TY (720-1713), 206 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 788 for 


creation of 1830s New England town. includes 
tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
home of a blacksmith. Through Dec. 31: ye 
and Other Social Enjoyments,’’ exploration of 
19th-century leisure activities. Through Dec. 31: 
“To Build a House,” exhibit on the construction 
of buildings in the early 1800s. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 506 for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the War for Independence. Next door is 
the Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick 
building built circa 1711. Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m.:_ 
ing demonstrations. 


loom-weaving 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East india Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: the largest marine painting and 
drawing collection in the US; galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and 
silver of the China Trade; ‘Tribal Style: Selec- 
tions from the African Collection’; and “Steam- 
ship Travel.” 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Rte. 3A, 
Plymouth. Admission $12, $8 


4 
Feb. 25: “Return to Camelot,’ an exhibition of 
44 19th-century children's books, games, and toys oe 
: with knighthood themes. Reception Oct. 5, 5-8 4 
lifesaving station and museum of South Shore ss 
maritime history, featuring exhibits on Boston “a 
Collection,” religious art and depictions of 
Victorians facing moral dilemmas. Through Dec. a 
Home of the-decorator/architect Ogden Codman 
2 Jr., displaying architectural features of Georgian, al 
. chines,”’ a collection of robots and interactive wa 
* ie | 4 
children six to 14. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot 
half-scale model of a whaling ship; paintings by 
animals from the Amazon and Connecticut 
me ee Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the Plan.” Daily 4 
Mast NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM a 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
ee graphs. Through Oct. 1: ‘19th- and 20th-century Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 7a 
a American Prints from the Museum Collection,” $2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. includes “a 
commissioned pieces by New England quilt 
artists, antique quilts, and donations from 
ie members of New England Quilters Guild. a 
Through Nov. 5: “Who'd @ Thought It!", Afro- 
American quilts. 
Yara NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847-0179), 76 
ae Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 4 
ly p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2. for ; 
ie te the visually-impaired available by reservation. students, free for children. Through Oct. 15: 
oe Tues.-Fri.: introductory walks through all collec- © “Home on Historic Hill: After 350 Years,” 
ee exhibition of photographs by Cynthia Allen in 
celebration of Newport's 350th anniversary. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Comer. Mon.-Thurs. 9.a.m.-9 = 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. a 
: Through Sept. 28: “Show Off,” the annual e 
rae exhibition by the Newton Free Library Camera ; 
ae antiques and handmade sweaters. Oct. 4-29: 
“No One Has Ever Seen This Before,” paintings 
ie. by Jane Sherrill. Reception Oct. 5, 7:30-8:45 p.m. 
ae Oct. 2-30: worldwide seashell exhibition, col- 
oe lected by Bella Kudatsky. 
ANDE a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $1 for children. 
Through Nov. 17: “Norman Rockwell: Kid with 
j Manchester, England; at 2 p.m: “Lucas for children. Ongoing: “In Prayer and Protest: 
= : Samaras: Objects and Subjects,” gallery talk by Olid South Meeting House Remembers.”’ ° 
Peter Barr. Mon. at 5 p.m. in the ‘Anderson OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIE- 
4 Auditorium: lecture by artist Barbara Kruger. 
Prints,” gallery talk by Roy Perkinson. Thurs. at 7 
p.m.: ‘Lucas Samaras: Objects and Subjects,” 
: repeat of a gallery talk by Peter Barr. Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, 
— Children’s activities are free with museum § wood carvings, and ship models. 
; admission. Fri. at 3:30 p.m.: “Man's Best Friend: OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
ne Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
e mission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re- 
A 
about post-war 
children. Mansion with American, European, ar 
Oriental antiques. Through Nov. 15: ‘Collect 
children. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim 


PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 


SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Mon.-Fri. noon-4 p.m., and Fri. 
~and Sat. 7-10 p.m. ry rg $1 for students 


129 Main St., Sandwich. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Admission $2.50, 50¢ for children. Through 
Oct. 31: “A Cape Cod Sampler,” exhibition of 
samplers and family registers from the Cape Cod 
region. 

SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), Central St. 
and Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed.-Sat. 2-5 
p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 14: 

of Somerville: 


“People ; Portraits and Lives,” 
photographs, text, and audiotaped interviews by 
Timothy Wilson. 


Donations 

circa 1700, now being restored. Tours given on 
the hour. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-8152), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11.a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors, interactive 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- 
chines, video library and displays. Ongoing: “75 
Years of Fenway Park Memories,” “New Eng- 
land Champions, 1859-Present,"" and Armand 


SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St., 
Springfield. Free. Connecticut Valley Historical 
Museum, Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
‘Valley Childhoods,” exhibition on the 
education and pastimes of children in the 18th 
century. — Museum of Fine Arts openWéd., 
Fri-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 12: ‘Seeing 
Japan,” a century of Japanese culture as seen 
through the eyes. of Americans; and ‘‘The 
Drawings of Utagawa Kuniyoshi," an exhibition 
from the Museum of Ethnography in Leiden, the 
Netherlands. — Springfield Science Museum 
open Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 29: 
“The Modern Veterinarian,’ an exhibition of 
medical equipment for animals. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1,50 for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center, 
computer-simulated voyage. Historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
visitors with sea chanteys and folk dances. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 
75¢ for children over six. Doll collection and 17th- 
century house. Through Nov. 12: ‘Perplexity,”’ a 
collection of puzzlers and mind- 
WHISTLER. HOUSE MUSEUM OF art 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell, Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for 
children. The Whistler family arrived in 1834, and 
young James spent his first three years here. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 am-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
free for children. Tne museum includes an 
extensive collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, indian, and Islamic galleries. New 
acquisitions include Korean ceramics from the 
5th and 6th centuries: Through Oct. 29: ““Sum- 
mertime: by Duncan McCosker, 
black-and-white images of people at leisure on_ 
West Coast and Hawaii beaches. Through Nov. 
28: “‘Diaghiliv’s Designers: The Ballet Russes 
» and Modern Art,’ watercolors and oils com- 
missionedtrom avant-garde and School of Paris 
artists for productions of the Russian Ballet. 
Through Jan..28: “Jean Lurcat: The Moissons 
loom. Sun. at 1-p.m.: the film The Red 


HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30-Eim St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4.p.m., Sun, 1-4 p.m, Admission $2. 
Through Dec. 17: ‘| Had No idea!"’, an exhibition 
about Worcester inventions, including a high- 
altitude pressurization suit, and such famous 
Worcesterites .as Abbie Hoffman, Isaiah 
Thomas, and Frances Perkins. 


‘PHOTOGRAPHY 


BATES ART RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY 
(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5. p.m. Through Sept. 30: color photo- 
graphs by Roger Keating. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURA. ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 am.4 p.m. 3Nov. 3: “Korean 
Visions/Korean Moves,’ photographs of tra~ 
ditional Korean dancers-by Eun Joo Lee and 
finalists from the Korean institute's first pho- 
— contest, Reception Oct. 3, 520920 


CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. nogn-5 p.m. 
Oct. 1-15: “China Awakes: Ten Year Reform and 
Tiananmen Massacre,” a photographic 


documentary. 
CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Tups.- -Sat. 11 am.-5 


Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 am5 
p.m. Thréugh Nov. 8: photographs by Robert 
Prochnow. 


day Israel, taken in 1857 and 1961-83. 
LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charies St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6.p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


LIGHT SOURCES GALLERY 107 


Schlesinger Library 
(495-8647), 3 James St., ‘Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 30: photographs by 


SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 
Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 25: “A 
Touch of Color,” 
Karen England. 


BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-5 p.m. Oct. 3-30: ‘‘Part- 
ners in, Printmaking,” works by local artists. 
Reception Oct. 5, 4:30-6:30 p.m. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, Art Gallery (552-8587), 
Devin Hall, off Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Oct. 2-Dec. 1: “The 
Voice of the Spirits: Indigenous Art of In- 
donesia."” Reception Oct. 3, 5-7 p.m. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston 


— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 


Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri..10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat..and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m, Through Oct. 22: “John Moore: 
Uncommon Vistas,”’ oil paintings of industrial, 
urban, and suburban landscapes. 

— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-3549), 
775 Comm Ave, Boston; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 24: “Art and Mental lliness: New 
Images,’ works by amateur and professional 
artists in Massachusetts who have experienced 
mental iliness. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri, and Sat. 8.a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: exhibit on humorist 
Robert Benchiey. Through Oct. 31: exhibit on 
Fred and Adele Astaire. 


(736-3434), Waltham. Tues. Thurs., 
Sun. 1-5.p.m. Through Oct. 22: ‘Selected 
Paintings from the Permanent Collection,” in- 
Cluding contemporary American paintings. 
Thurs. at 7 p.m.: gallery talk. 

FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
(508-620-4220), Mazmanian . McCarthy 
College Center, 100 State St., Framingham. 
Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 11; new 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 
— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 
daily from dawn to dusk. First arboretum in North 
America, with more than 6500 species of plants 
on. 265 acres. Hunnewell Visitor Center open 
daily, 10 a.m.-4-p.m, 
— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord 
Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 17: 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(495-3251), 24 Quincy St, Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 
9 am.- Mr Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through Oct. 3: 
sculpture by Richard Hunt, monotype works by 
Michael Mazur, and paintings by Jan Senbergs. 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $3 {in- 
cludes admission to Sackler Museum), $1.50 for 
Students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. morning. The newly-opened decorative arts 
gallery includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
Through Nov. 5: “Photographic Techniques in 
Art Conservation and Research," an exhibition 
on “art detective work.” 
— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: drawings and models of student projects 
from 1988-89, Oct. 3-28: turn-of-the-century 
landscape photographs from the Frances Loeb 


Library. 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology (495-2463), 
24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
9-11 a.m. Ongoing: ‘images from Nature: Brazil 
and Argentine Photographs." 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free for 
Children, free to all Sat. morning. 485 Broadway. 
Through Nov. 5: “Twelve Artists from the 
paintings and drawings by East German artists. 
Some works are shown at the Fogg Art Museum. 
— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Fioors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
27: “Behind the Lens: Photographs by Women 
from the Collections of the Schiesinger Library." 

Through Jan. 30: photographs by Hansi Duriach, 
including “Images of the Third World: Vietnam, 
Arab Israel, and Mexico” and “To Dwell Is to 


— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, s for 


present-day Israel, taken in 1857 and 1981-83. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, North 
(232-1555), 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-6-p.m,, Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 


Uist Art Canter (259-4000) 20 Ames 


— MIT Museum (259-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 
Tues.-Fri. homey Sag Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: Types and 
Applications” is a ongoing exhibition with three- 
the Media Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. 
Through Dec. 17: “Lahore: The City Within,” an 
exploration of Pakistan's cultural center through 


Imaginations: 
artifacts, hands-on equipment, and photographs 
demonstrating the evolution of the medium. 
Dance, and Urdu Poetry,” a performance and 
demonstration by Dr. Brian Silver in conjunction 
with the “Lahore” exhibition. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m, Through Sept. 30: 
NESA/D Faculty Exhibition. Oct. 3-30: “Fun 
Zone,’ large-scale mural photographs and 
mixed-media works by Stefanie Klavens. Recep- 
tion Oct. 5, 6-8 p.m. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. The Hess Gallery is in the 
Annenberg Library. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 6: ‘Helen: Portraits of My Mother,” 
by Suzanne Hodes. 
RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456-9765), 600 
Mt. Pleasant Ave., Providence, Ri. Bannister 
Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and also Tues. 
and Thurs. 6-9 p.m. Oct. 5-26: photographs by 
Arno Rafael Minkkinen, “exploring the ex- 
pressive possibilities of the nude in landscape.” 
Reception Oct. 5, 7-9 p.m. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St., 
Providence, Ri. Tues., Wed, Fri., and Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-5.p.m.; Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $1. Through Nov. 12: “A World of 
Costume and Textiles,” Peruvian 
clothing from the first century B.C. and a 16th- 
century Flemish tapestry; ‘Capturing the Light: 
150 Years of Photography.” from calotype 
negative prints by David O. Hill and Robert 
Adamson to contemporary works by Diane 
Arbus; and “Furniture in Print: Pattern Books 
from the Redwood Library." Through Dec. 31: 
“On Native Ground; American Paintings from the 
Permanent Collection,” including works Pe 
Copley, Stuart, Bellows, and Prendergast, and 
landscapes from the Hudson River School. 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE, Winfisky Gallery 
(508-741-6222), 352 Lafayette St., Salem. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. 
Through Oct. 12: ‘19 On Paper,’’ an exhibition by 
Rhode Island artists. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Sept. 29: recent paint- 
ings by Maxine Yalovitz-Blankenship, Oct. 2-27: 
paintings by Thomas Wallace. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY, North 
Dartmouth, Visual and Performing Arts Building 
(508-999-8555), Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: Mexican masks exhibit. In the 
Atrium: art books by Ed Ruscha. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL (237-5420), 12 Highland 
St., Natick. Pooke Gallery, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Through Oct. 14: mixed-media paintings by 
Nanette Hass Feldman. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), Jewett Arts 
Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesiey. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Gallery talks given 
Sun. at 2:30 p.m. Through Oct. 22: rw 
Science,g Examining A itan Statue,” 
newly-conserved, life-sized marble figure bette. 
ed to have been carved by the ancient Greek 
sculptor Polykelitos, with an exhibition on the 
conservation process; and “Giorgio Vasari's 


infrared photographs revealing the preparatory 
drawing beneath the paint surface. Wed. at 4:30 
p.m.: talk by guest curator Jean Cadogan on 
Vasari's Holy Family. 

WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery 
(§08-285-7722), Norton. Daily 12:30-4:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 13: “Contemporary Chinese Works 
on Paper.” 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne Gallery 
(734-5200, x112), 180 the Riverway, Boston. 
Tues.-Thurs. noon-3.p.m. Through Oct. 19: “in 
and Out the Window: Pictures of Kids,”” hand- 
colored photographs by Carol Paimer. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5.p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,”’ 
Site-specific works by Soi LeWitt. Through Oct. 
8: “Black Photographers Bear Witness: 100 
Years of Social Protest.” Through Oct. 29: 
“Selections: Six Contemporary African- 
American Artists." Through Nov. 12: “Words and 
image: Critical Artists and ideas in Contem- 
porary Art." Through Dec. 3: “The Paneis of 
Charies Prendergast’ and ‘Maurice 


Prendergast at the Beach.” 


Your ticket to 


the best seats in town 


THE ARTS @ ENTERTAINMENT 


American Repertory Theatre 
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ERIC BOGOSIAN'S RU 
EX ROBERT MORSE 
AS 
“DRUGS 
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Tickets: $ 

All performances begin at 8.9m in Blackman 
Auditorium, Northeastern University. Student/ 
senior citizea/NU discounts available. 
ORDER EARLY! 

Save up to 50%!! 

Advance Sale 
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Charge by Phone: 
(617) 437-2247 
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CHILDREN'S PERFORMERS 


CARING Presents 


OR KIDS A Family Concert 


For The Benefit of 


The Bridge Ove: Waters 


NOEL PAUL STOOKEY 
TOM PAXTON 


MARC JOEL LEVITT 


BILL THOMAS 


Sun. Oct. 15th, 2:00 pm 
SANDERS THEATER 


Tickets Available at Sandy's Music, 
Wood & Strings, Out of Town 
Tickets, Arborway Sound & Video 
or call 1 -346-2706 


The 1989/90 Season 
High comedy, 
powerful drama, 
French farce, 

and more... 


Eight plays. 
Forty bucks. 


The Student Club Card. 
A flexible, affordable 

season ticket to Boston's 
leading professional theatre. 


Find out about it. Call 617/266-3913. 


compiled by Bill Marx 


AGNES OF GOD. The Actors’ Equity 
Members’ Project is behind this revival of 
John Pieimeier's religious mystery drama, 
about the sacred and the profane battling 
for the soul of a young nun accused of killing 
her newborn child. The impressive cast is 
made up of some talented local actresses: 
Peg Flaherty, Jane Nichols, and Lisa Troy. 
At the Leland Center, Boston Center for the 
Arts, .539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(720-3434) , through October 15. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, with a 
2 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $8. 

AMERICAN BUFFALO. Free enterprise 
and friendship don't mix in David Mamet's 
scathing black comedy about an attempt 
by three lowlifes to steal a rare nickel. 
Presented by the Mass Bay Theatre Com- 
pany at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts 
Center; 659 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain 
(522-9782), October 6 through 14. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12. 
THE ANASTASIA GAME. The Merrimack 
Repertory Company goes big time, with the 
world premiére of a new musical by Robert 
Wright and George Forrest (Kismet, Grand 
Hotel, with book by Jerome Chodorov 
(Wonderful Town). and -Guy Bolton 
(Anything Goes) . It's about the mysterious 
young woman who claimed to be Czar 
Nicholas’s surviving child, is directed by 
Tony nominee Larry Carpenter, and stars 
Tony winners Len Cariou (Sweeney Todd) 
and Judy Kaye (Phantom of the Opera). 
Lowell may be way Off Broadway, but not 
for this one. At the Merrimack Repertory 


Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, Lowell - 


(508-454-3926), October 6 through 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 5 and 8:45 
pom. on Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $25. 

ANTIGONE. You knew that someday 
somebody was going to do it: update 
Sophocles’s tragedy and set it in the Middle 
East. The New Boston Theatre sees para- 
liels between Creon’s decree that Antigone 
leave her traitorous brother unburied with 
“the cruelties inflicted on the Palestinians 
by the Israeli government on the West 
Bank."’ The production, directed by Tom 
Garvey, features John Adair and Deborah 
Thomas. Presented by the New Boston 
Theatre at the Performance Place, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (623-5510) , through 
October 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. _Tix $10; $8 for students. 
AWAY. The East Coast premiére of Aussie 
playwright Michael Gow’s comedy, which 
won the Australian Premier Award for Best™ 
Play in 1986. It's about the discoveries three 
families make when they go away on their 
summer vacations. At the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-281-4099) , through October 22. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 5-p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 

BEDROOM FARCE. In the Lyric Stage 
production only the first half of playwright 
Alan Ayckbourn’s title is relevant. The 
comedy’s performed less like a door- 
slamming send-up of mismatched mates 
than as a gentle romp in which the marital 
portals are left ajar. Director Polly Hogan 
treats the material so “‘sensitively’’ that she 


. almost anesthetizes the neurotic nerve of 


Trevor and Susanna (played by the depen- 
dable Phillip Patrone and Chioe Leamon) , 
transforming Ayckbourn’s two maniacally 
childish adults into a couple with a mild case 
of the Peter Pan and Wendy syndrome. At 
the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703) , through October 22. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17; discounts for 
seniors, students, and groups. 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF. Another chance 
to see the sun rise and set over the Jewish 
village of Anatevka and its beleaguered 
traditionalist, Tevye, who not only has 
innumerable marriageable daughters but 
God on his back. Topol, who played the 
plucky mensch in the film version of the 
musical, stars in this revival. At the Wang 
Center, 270 Tremont Street, Boston 
(787-8000) , October 3 through 8. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on 
Wednesday (press opening) , and at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Thursday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. Tix $18 to $33. 

FO’S FABLES. The Charlestown Working 
Theater launches its season with the 
American premiére of two comic pieces by 
Italian playwright and master mime Dario 
Fo. The Diary of Eve is an adaptation of 
Mark Twain's sardonic rewrite of the Bible 
and features esteemed Israeli actress Leora 
Riviin, under the direction of her husband, 
Gedalia Besser, until recently co-director of 
Israel's Haifa Municipal Theatre. The Story 
of the Tiger is Fo’s version of an ancient 
Chinese legend; it stars Thomas Derrah, 
long-time member of the American Reper- 
tory Theatre company, under the direction 
of the Charlestown Working Theater's 
artistic director, Ron Jenkins. At the 
Charlestown Working Theater, 442 Bunker 
Hill Street, Charlestown (242-3534), 
through October 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday. Tix $12.50 to $13.50; $2 dis- 
count for students and seniors. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1969. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell’s apple, 


- quicker in and out of their clothes than a 


considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the “Forbidden 
Hollywood” section that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 
Misérables parody that brings down the first 
— not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 


speeding. strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m, Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
GRAND HOTEL. The pre-Broadway tryout 
of five-time Tony Award winner Tommy 
Tune’s latest venture — a big, bold musical 
based on the Vicki Baum novel made into 
the classic MGM film where Greta Garbo 
wanted to be alone. Tune directs the 
impressive cast, which includes Tony winner 
Liliane Montevecchi, along with Tony 
nominees Karen Akers, David Carroll, and 
Timothy Jerome. At the Colonial Theatre, 
106 Boylston Street, Boston (426-9366) . 
through October 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Thursday and Saturday. Tix 
$20 to $45. (See review in this issue.) 
HOLLYWOOD AFTER DARK. Not an 
exposé of tinsel town as sin city, but a 
nightclub revue that celebrates the glory 
days of “the Silver Screen musical."" The 
show includes such nostaigic hits as 
“Hooray For Hollywood,” ‘Singin’ in the 
Rain,"’ and “Abba Dabba Honeymoon." At 
the Charles Playhouse. 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday and at 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $14 to $16. 
HOW THE OTHER HALF LOVES. Alan 
Ayckbourn’s adulterous farce features over- 
lapping dinner parties among three couples, 
and at the Nickerson theatre this scene is 
done to a turn. It's timed and_ blocked 
perfectly: director Judy Holmes would make 
a great maitre d’. Unfortunately, Holmes 
has encouraged her actors (and she has 
some good ones, including Geraldine 
Librandi and Richard Snee) to intellec-° 
tualize, to consider, what is at base clever, 
brittle material. The cast underlines the 
coldness of Ayckbourn’s characters, all of 
whom are selfish and unfeeling — it’s hard 
to laugh at people who seem to hate 
themselves and what they're doing to one 
another. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30. 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
through October 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on Sunday 
and at 4 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15 to $18. 
HYDE PARK. The Huntington Theatre 
Company opens its season with the 
American premiére of James Shirley's 17th- 
century comedy of manners. The battle of 
the sexes is waged on a feminist battlefield 
in Shirley's play, which features robust 
heroines who find more pleasure chasing 
men than catching them. The play was 
revived by the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany two years ago and went on to become 
an unexpected hit. The production is 
helmed by Kyle Donnelly, who was recently 
awarded the 1989 Alan Schneider Award 
for directing. Presented by the Huntington 
Theatre Company at the Boston University 
Theatre, 264 ion Avenue, Boston 
(266-39 13) , through October 22. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Wednesday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. Tix $14 to $29.,(See review in 


THE MEMORANDUM. Czech dissident 
V4clav Havel brilliantly satirizes a bureauc- 
facy gone mad in his Obie Award-winning 
play. A large office creates a new language 
that’s almost as impossible to use as it is to 
learn. Kevin Rice will direct his own 
transiation of the play. At: the Wellfleet 
Harbor Actors’ Theatre, Town Pier, Well- 
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d fleet (508-349-6835) , through October 22. 

Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
= Sunday. Tix $10. 
a. MORE SEX, DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL. Eric 
(Talk Radio) Bogosian’s follow-up to last 
| ” year's assault on the same timely topics. 
The performance artist's satiric take on 

ae American masculinity — both the maimed 

and the macho variety — keeps getting ; 

leaner and meaner. Some of the 
characterizations in this piece will be . 
incorporated in an Off Broadway produc- : 
tion later this fall. Presented by the : 

: ; American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 

bridge (547-8300), October 4 through 7. 

; Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Wednesday, at 8 

‘ ‘ p.m. on Thursday and Friday, and at 7 and : 

: 9:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $14 to $28. 5; 
MURDER AT RUTHERFORD HOUSE. A . 
creation of Murder & la Carte, Murder at : 

; Rutherford House is the gourmet item 

the among participatory whodunits. We are a 

. guests at the annual bash thrown by the 

Huntington widow of Lord Rutherford on the 3 

- Thee re anniversary of his death — and wouidn't 
ys , you know, it's will-reading time. During the 
‘of, are revealed, and 

identities are confused, unraveled, and “ 
confused again. Eventually a murderer is 


we ali get our just desserts. At the Omni- 
Parker House, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets, Boston (720-0108), for a 


limited engagement. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 


on Thursday and Friday, at 5:30 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 1 p.m. on Sunday.’ 
Tix $29.95 to $39.50 (includes brunch or 


dinner, catered by the Omni-Parker- 


MY FAIR LADY. WHDH radio personality 
Jess Cain plays Alfred Doolittle in Lerner 
and Lowe's ever-popular musical version of 
George Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion. At the 
North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Road, 
Beverly (508-922-8500), October 5 
through 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $19 to $25. 

Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 


musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 


Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans. by the show's. five singing. 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9.p.m..on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix. $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. The 
latest satiric revue fromthe talented Boston 
Baked Theatre. The jesters promise that 
this one will ‘tickle your funny bone and 
lower your cholesterol level.'’ At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Eim Street in Davis 
Square, Somerville (628-9575) , indefinite- 
“ly. Curtain.is at 8:15 p.m. on Friday and at 7 
p.m. and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $13.50 
to $15. (See review in this issue.) 

ON OUR DOORSTEPS. Play- 
wrights’ Platform presents a staged reading 
of James Cromartie’s play about two 
“spirited adolescents who become 
enmeshed in the tragic world of drug dealers 
and murderers."’ At the Massachusetts 
College of Art, 621 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (254-4482) , October 1. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Free. 

PARTY OF ONE. East Coast premiére of a 
“‘sassy’’ new musical revue by Morris 
Bobrow, about the single life. The Boston 
production is directed by Fran Charnas, 
who staged the popular Ail Night Strut.-At 
the Theatre Lobby at Hanover Street, 216 


Hanover Street, Boston (227-9381), in-, 


definitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 7 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $14.50 to $21.50. (See review in this 
issue.) 

PILOTS OF THE PURPLE TWILIGHT. 
Formative Stage, the play-reading arm of 
the Theatre of Newburyport, presents a 
Staged reading of this new play by Steve 
Kluger about the Titanic and “dedicated to 
characters John Jacob Astor and others 
who never arrived in New York.” At The 
Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water Street. 
Newburyport (508-462-3332) , October 2. 
Curtain.is at 8 p.m. on Monday. Free. 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM’S FALL 
FESTIVAL OF ONE-ACTS. Playwrights’ 
Platform presents a collection of new plays 
by “the best and brightest local writers."’ 
On Saturday, September 30 and October 7: 
Rosanna Yamagiwa Alfaro’s Going to Seed, 
the tale of a disillusioned Asian couple; 


' Geralyn Hogton's What Kind of Life is That?, 


a comedy about a romance novel “that 
comes startlingly to. life.” On Sunday, 
October 1 and 8: Irving Smoiker’s Bury Me 
Not, a puzzler about missing corpses on 
Memorial Day; John O'Brien's J.B.0.D, a 
pair of monologues written and performed 
by the playwright. At the Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-6789), September 30 
through October 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 6 p.m. on Sunday, Tix $6; 
$3 for children and seniors. 

PROJECT. Chicago's Free Street Theater 
comes to Northeastern, with its show about 
the Calibrini-Green housing project. the 
nation's first, performed by actual residents. 
Part of NUArts’ Contemporary Per- 
formance Series. At Blackman Auditorium, 
360 Huntington Avenue, 
(437-2247) , October 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Saturday, Tix $10.to $12.50, 

PROM '63. A new audience-participation 
murder mystery with meal. This one’s billed 
as a “killer comedy" set at the Harry M. 
Dougherty High prom, circa 1963. And the 
audience gets to pick not only the murderer 
but the queen! Presented by Mystery Cafe 
at Three Cheers restaurant, 290 Congress 
Street, Boston (262-1826). indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday, at 6 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 6:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $25 to $32 with dinner; $15 for 
show alone. 

THE REAL INSPECTOR HOUND. Tom 
Stoppard's witty parody of stage mysteries 
and the people who review them offers a 
rare glimpse .at the homicidal l 
second-string critics harbor for their first- 
String colleagues... With Christopher 
Durang’s The Actor's Nightmare. Both 
plays directed. by. Nora Hussey. At the 
Biackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm Street, 
Gloucester (508-283-9416) , through Octo- 
ber 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 5 p.m. on Sunday, 
Tix $10 to $15. 

REMEMBER MY NAME. The East Coast 
premiére of David Lamos’s drama about the 
conception and creation of the AIDS 
Memorial Quilt and its display on the Capito! 
mail in October, 1987. The Berkshire Public 
Theatre production is directed by BPT's 
artistic. director, Frank Bessell, and will 
move to Washington DC for the Quilt’s final 
display. At the Berkshire Public Theatre, 30 
Union. Street, Pittsfield (413-445-4631) . 
October 5 through 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, with a 2 p.m. 


Boston. 


sonae. of. this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage li, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 pim. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC. Once again, the 
hills are alive, At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, 62 Dunham Road, Beverly 
(508-922-8500) , through September 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$19 to $25. 

STEEL MAGNOLIAS. Robert Harling’s 
long-running Off Broadway hit inaugurates 
the newly regentrified Wilbur Theatre. Set in 
a smalitown Southern beauty shop, the 
show features six women ‘‘who let their hair 
down while getting their hair done.”’ Cast 
includes Marion Ross, of Happy Days fame, 
and direction is by Pamela Berlin. At the 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, Octo- 
ber 3 through 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, at 7 p.m. on 
Thursday (press opening), and at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with mat- 
inees at 2 p.m. on Thursday and Satur- 


day and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25 to. 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. The 
New Ehrlich Theatre opens its tenth season 
with Tennessee Williams's lyrical showdown 
between Stanley Kowalski’s prole realism 
and Blanche du Bois’s fragile illusions. New 
Ehrlich artistic’ director Richard Freeman 
directs. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), 
through October 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $15. (See review in this issue.) 


SUMMERFOLK. Trinity Repertory Com-- 


pany’s new artistic director, Anne Bogart, 
Officially kicks off. the season with her 
staging of Maxim Gorky’s study of Russian 
aristocrats cowering under the shadows of 
the coming Revolution. Bogart’s approach 
attempts to “intertwine prose and music in 
new ways.” At the Trinity Repertory 
Theatre, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence (401-351-4242), October 6 
through November 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$22 to $30. 

SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH. Tennessee 
Williams's hothouse melodrama deals with 
an aging star and a gigolo who use and 
abuse each other. The Back Alley Theatre's 
season opener is directed by Jim Quinn. At 
the Back Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge (491-8166), through 
November 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students 
and seniors. 

THATCHER’S WOMEN. New Voices pres- 
ents. a staged reading of Britisher Kay 
Adshead's satiric attack on the Iron Maiden. 
Three women from the economically de- 
pressed north of England bike to London 
and in a spirit of contemporary “enterprise” 
decide to become prostitutes. Judy Braha 
directs. At the Boston Public Library in the 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley Square, Boston 
(357-5667) , October 4. Curtain is at 7 p.m. 
on Wednesday. Free. 

THE THEATRE DISTRICT MURDERS: 
MURDERING THE MOB. A mystery-thrilier 
dinner-theater entry, by Dan Dowling, 
Chery! Salatino, and Donald K. Baillargeon, 
inaugurates the new 150-seat cabaret at 
Nick's. The audience-participatory show's 
set on opening night in a 1920s Boston 
theater-district speakeasy, and though it 
doesn’t add many new ingredients to the 
recipe used by other. entrepreneurs aiming 
to get us closet detectives off the couch and 
onto the case, it throws in its own dash of 
pepper and spice. At Nick's, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930) , indefinitely. 


Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $14 to $18; $26.95 to $32.95 with 
dinner. 

TRAVESTIES. Tom Stoppard’s dazzling 
mix of doctored history, political and artistic 
debate, and literary burlesque centers on an 
old man’s remembrance of Zurich in 1917, 
when James Joyce, Tristan Tzara, and 
Lenin shared the stage. The intricate plot 
parallels that of The Importance of Being 
Earnest, with Lenin as Miss Prism. Un- 
fortunately, director Roger Curtis treats the 
brainy play as if it were just a knockabout 
farce with an IQ under 100 — his cast goes 
over the top so often they might as well 
apply for pilot's licenses. Presented by the 
Nora Theatre Company at the Theatre at 
the Harvard Union, corner of Quincy and 
Harvard Streets, Cambridge (720-3434) , 
through September 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12 to $15. 
TRU. Jay Presson Allen's comedy drama 
about that enfant terrible ot gliterature, 
Truman Capote, has both the brilliance of 
its subject and the limitations of a one-man 
play. Set in 1975, just after the flap kicked 
up by Capote's society-secret-spilling ex- 
cerpt a clef in Esquire (from the never- 
published Answered Prayers), it's an eve- 
ning of Trumaniana that, if not inspired, is 
bitchily entertaining and even touching. The 
occasional attempts to dredge up Capote’s 
demons dip from Tru grit into sentimentality. 
But Robert Morse, patted Cheek by jowl into 
a prosthetic make-up that makes him look 
like a dead ringer for the aging author, 
captures both the delight and the bewilder- 
ment of a Capote hip-hopping between the 
fun flame of controversy and the Socially 
Registered big chill. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre Fall Festival 
‘89 at the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (547-8300) . 
through October 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Tuesday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on Sunday 
Tix $14 to $28. 
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THIS WEEK 


kkxkJiri Bélohl4vek, Czech 
Orchestra, SMETANA: MA 


Philharmonic 

VLAST (Supraphon). This is a live record- 
ing of last year’s “Prague Spring” festival, 
conducted by the music director of the 
Prague Symphony, who has made memora- 
ble recent appearances in Worcester and at 
Tanglewood. M4 Viast is a series of six 
thematically related tone poems depicting 
the history, mythology, and landscape of 
Bohemia, written by Smetana towards the 
end of his career, during the period in which 
he was going deaf. His country, now a part 
of Czechoslovakia, was still under the 
domination of the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire. The second and fourth movements are 


the best known of the entire cycle: “The - 


Moldau” (depicting the great river that 
flows. through Prague) and ‘From 
Bohemia’s Woods and Fields.’’ This per- 
formance may not match the lyric intensity 
and power of.the best one — with the 
Czech Philharmonic’s greatest conductor, 
Véclav Talich. But it is excellent and 
idiomatic nevertheless. Probably only 
someone who speaks Czech can capture 
the true inflections and dance rhythms of 
Smétana’s moving masterpiece of national 
pride and determination. (Lloyd Schwartz) 
*kTears for Fears, THE SEEDS OF 
LOVE (PolyGram). Tears for Fears have 
evolved into a sort of post-punk Steely Dan. 
Their new album is produced to a linoleum 
gloss, only two of its eight sorigs clock in at 
less than five minutes, and the playing 
sounds like the stuff heady session bills are 
made of. It's also dull. Yes, there are 
inspired elements. Guitarist Robbie Mcin- 
tosh fires torrid blues licks into “Year of the 
Knife’ and kickstarts “‘Badman'’s Song" 
like Lowell George. Singer Curt Smith has 
become quite a blue-eyed-soulman. And 
“Advice For The Young At Heart’’ sounds 
like the single Paul McCartney forgot to 
record for Flowers in The Dirt. But in the four 
years that have elapsed since Songs From 
the Big Chair, with its number one singles 
“Shout” and “Everybody Wants To Rule 
The World,” Tears For Fears has lost the 
simplicity and musical directness that made 
their pop so good. This LP’s smooth vocais 


lyrics dishing sexism 
(“Woman In Chains”), Maggie Thatcher 
and cruel politics (“Sowing The Seeds of 
Love’), and hunger (‘Standing On The 
Corner Of The Third Worid’’). it's a case of 


TALES (Rhino). The ex-X singer's first solo 
album digs around her Middle America 
roots, which contrasted so painfully with the 
modern world in those frantic punk days. 
For Exene, that means unaccompanied 
spoken-word pieces, country music, 
cock jazz, and rock, though not 
much of the latter is the breakneck variety X 
excelled at. For fans, the big surprise may 
be that the quieter side of this singer- 
songwriter is her most powerful. it is the two 
spoken-word pieces that surprise. What you 


- might hear on the airwaves is due largely to 


producer Tony Gilkyson, who was the first 
guitarist for Lone Justice and the last for X. 
His touch makes for the gertieness of 
“Good Luck,”’ though the unsentimental 
survivor's lines are all Exene’s. If this solo 
debut doesn't offer the sheer visceral thrills 
that X often did, it’s because Exene is 
carefully sorting these older styles out, 
dipping into everything she's collected and 
not necessarily looking to cobble it all into 
something new. 

*& & ‘Cassandra Wilson, BLUES SKIES 
(JMT, import). Singer Wilson has a dark 
voice, which at the moment is her most 
attractive quality, and she can also hit each 
syllable on the head with her emphatic 
attack. On Biue Skies, her third album, she 
deals exclusively in Tin Pan Alley material 
and (despite an excellent accompanying 
trio headed by pianist Mulgrew Miller) too 
often sounds contrived, a trait that also 
surfaced on previous albums when she sang 
her own less inspired tunes and those of her 
friends. 


PREVIOUS 


** k Aerosmith, PUMP (Geffen). De- 
terminedly unpretty, they are the person- 
ification of working-man suburban boogie, 
and they have survived trends, dope, and 
personnel changes long enough to release 
their 11th LP. The album's opener, ‘Young 
Lust,"’ rips and kicks like the son of “Rats in 
the Cellar,”’ from Rocks, but the real killer is 
“Don't Get Mad, Get Even,” with. lyrics 
equally nasty and hilarious splattered over a 
swamp stomp that out-Zeps Led Zep and 
accomplishes what Aerosmith’s many im- 
itators, from Ratt to Motley Crile to 
Dangerous Toys and Tora Tora, could never 
do: swing rather than hammer. This is what 


(Jive/RCA). Here we get KRS-One style in 
too damn full effect. The album plays from 
Straight hip-hop grooves (‘‘The Biveprint,”’ 
“Why Is That’’) to reggae breaks in a hip- 
hop construct (‘Jack of Spades,"’ “The 
Style You Haven't Done’) to bona fide 
reggae with a studio band (Bo! Bo! Bo!’’, 
“Jah Rulez,"” “World Peace’’). And his 
Street stories are’ as politically charged as 


Public Enemy's Chuck D.’s, though KRS- 
One sees a difference. “PE is a physical 
anger. I'm-a mental anger,”’ he offers. ‘“‘It's 


LIME PIE (Virgin). On their seventh LP, the 
Campers have made a major mood swing. 
It’s partly the result of an important 


he was performing in its streets. Back then 
he was strictly a folk-style player, singing 
dusty blues like “One Black Rat" on 
acoustic guitar. In the 30 years that have 
elapsed he’s emerged as one of that cradle 
of musical invention’s most distinctive and 
idiosyncratic players. His electric-guitar 
style is deeply personal. He rides the bass 
notes of his chords and has a tendency to 
mix jazz changes into songs as unlikely for a 
blues artist to cover as “‘Wichita Lineman." 
His lead playing is often a marvel of dense, 
sputtering notes, which he reels off with a 
picking style that seems so random it’s 
impossible to cop. But on Out of Nowhere 
you'll hear more of his voice, a lively, reedy 
tenor that’s as dedicated to the Crescent 
City’s fluff. (“‘Wella, Wella, Baby-La’’) as its 
classics (‘Lipstick Traces”). With material 
as pedestrian as “Oh Lawdy, My Baby” 
and “You're So Fine” onboard, consider 
this Eaglin's pop album. Yet he still 
manages to get his ‘licks in. (Ted 


Drozdowski) 
*&k kHeretix, A.D. (island). This is a 
reissue of the EP the band released locally 


-last year on its own Monolyth Records. The 


new, expanded, and remixed version of 
A.D. isn’t part of the Island deal, however. 
It's a love note from the label, a little 
something for Heretix to tour on until their 
album comes out, in January. Two songs 
have been added to A.D.'s original four, but 
they're both covers: Donovan's “Season of 
the Witch’’ and T. Rex's Donna.’ The 
latter incorporates some lyrics from another 
T. Rex tune, “Mambo Sun,” and cops its 
punk attitude from the Bongos. Neither 
offers clues to where Heretix are headed. 
But A.D., produced by Ross Humphrey and 
the band, is. no sonic slouch. Marvin 
Huffman'’s drums pummel its songs along 
amiably; Eric Hill's grumbling bass tones 
have as much punch as his brother Brian's 
electric guitar, which alternately purrs and 
snarls around vocal melody lines. And 
Lemieux's slightly rough-edged singing 
slices through the mix to deliver very ‘80s 
tales of suppression, abuse by authority, 
and emotional desolation. A.D. doesn't 
snap your head around, but its dispirited 
sensibility does offer more than the empty 
pronouncements of other newcomers. 
*&kkkkBernard Herrmann, ALFRED 
HITCHCOCK’S FILM MUSIC (Milan). 
Herrmann wrote the music for such re- 
markably diverse films as Citizen Kane and 
Taxi Driver, but he’s probably best known 
for a half-dozen of Hitchcock's American 
films. On this album we have suites from 
Psycho and North by Northwest. The 
minute you hear the exciting opening notes 
of Psycho, you remember not only the film 
but the music too — those driving rhythms 
of escape alternating with a sweeping 
melody in the strings. In North by 
Northwest, the flamenco beat and dazzling 
Spanish orchestration are a surprise — the 
whirling dance of international intrigue? 
Herrmann’s most distinctive writing is. for 
strings — compact and intense yet forward 
moving. | hear the influence of. Ravel, 
Stravinsky and Bartok, and even Mahler. 
But | also very much hear Herrmann’s own 
sensibility, his delicacy and taste. Both his 
love themes and his suspense music are 
refined, subtly melodic, never drippy or 
melodramatic. And these suites are beaut- 
ifully put together. The repeated themes are 
like an obsessive rondo — maybe even 
more powerful alone than when they are 
reflecting the obsessions of the characters 
in Hitchcock’s movies. (Lioyd Schwartz) 
*&**XCHRISTOPHER HOLLYDAY 
(RCA/Novus). Hollyday is hardly an or- 
iginal, but at 19 he is one incredible alto 
saxophonist. This record sports the crackl- 
ing engagement of a_first-class session, 
particularly when the young alto tears into 
the harmonically probing forms of “Little 
Melonae,”’ ‘‘Omega,"’ and “Appointment in 
‘Ghana."* The ballads are more cautious, 
with faithful theme statements and greater 
deliberation in the improvising, though 
choosing the underrecorded “This Is 
Always” is a positive sign. Throughout, 
trumpeter Wallace Roney (28 at the time of 
recording and still adding a heavy dash of 
Miles Davis melancholy to even his boldest 


ideas) serves @s a more reflective foil,\while 


the rhythm section percoiates. 

*&kkHoodoo Gurus, MAGNUM CUM 
LOUDER (RCA). Only songwriter Dave 
Faulkner and lead guitarist Brad Sheperd 
remain from the original band, and some of 
the humor is gone too. “Death in the 
Afternoon"’ would have been a spoof 
previously; it’s played seriously here. The 
shaggy leader retains his knack for pop, 
however. “Come Anytime” presents the 
cheerier side of their first breakthrough, “'! 


- Want You Back.” And the combination of 


its companionly love lyrics, Faulkner's 
casual vocals, and that burned-sugar, pop- 
rock melody treatment may make this the 
one that reaches the middle of the dial, if not 
the charts. More than their three previous 
American releases, Magnum Cum Louder 
encourages the '60s-revival label. ‘‘Halluci- 
nation” is self-explanatory, from the druggie 


“All the Way’’ could have been penned 

many of those lustful teens who grace 
compilations. 

‘Alison Krauss and Union Sta- 


_ tion, TWO HIGHWAYS (Rounder). The 


challenge all aspiring bluegrass innovators, 
such as young Alison Krauss and her band 
Union Station, face is that hybrid musics are 
difficult areas in which to eke out anything 
new. Krauss is still a teenager and still 
developing her own singing and fiddling 
styles, but Two Highways suggests she may 
be the first bluegrass performer in too long 
to add to the tradition without calling on- 
elements from outside of it. From the 
opening moment of the brisk title track, 
which starts the record, Krauss is taking 
more chances than she did on her debut. 
Her singing doesn’t sound studied anymore, 
and she puts across every line with wry 
assurance. That Krauss and Union Station 
are onto something new and desirable is 
underlined by the record's final cut, a 
breezy cover of the Allman Brothers Band’s 
outlaw ramble “Midnight Rider.” At a 
tempo faster but no less ominous than the 
original, the band members trade vocals 
and solos like relaxed gestures of solidarity. 
They take this blues-rock tune and make 
sense out of it in a new context, without 
removing any meaning or providing an 
overlay of traditionalism to justify the move. 
Rolling Stones, STEEL 
WHEELS (Rolling Stones/Columbia). 
This is not a landmark work or a return to 
Exile-era potency, but it is a jump above the 
Stones albums we've become conditioned: 
to expect. it's the first album since 1978's 
Some Girls on which the band performs as if 
something is at stake: harsh tracks like 
“Hold on to Your Hat’ conjure up unex- 
pected urgency and a vivid anger. When it 
works (on eight of its 12 cuts, all of which 
are by Jagger and Richards) , Stee! Wheels 
demands your attention and states convinc- 
ingly that we can't count the Stones out yet. 
*&kkkLos Van Van, SONGO (Mango). 
This Cuban band’s first stateside release, 


understated rhythmic heat. The sound is 
luminous. 

kk kThe Wygais, HONYOCKS IN THE 
WHITHERSOEVER (Rough Trade). 
What's new in this folk-rock mix is the kick, 
the sharp splash that floats Janet Wygal’s 
silky alto like'so much spray. That lightness 


* kkk James Talley, TRYIN’ LIKE THE 
DEVIL (Capitol, 1976). Talley's brand of 


pick of them. On tracks like ‘Forty Hours” 


disconsolate ballads in 
Guthrie/Leadbelly tradition. What emerges 
most on Tryin’ Like the Devil is Talley's 
respect for his material and his chosen form, 
and a commitment to both that far outstrips 
reverence. (Tryin’ Like the Devil has been 
reissued by the West German label Bear 
Family as a CD twofer, coupled with Got No 
Bread, No Milk, No Money, But We Sure Got 
a Lot of Love, his worthy debut. Talley still 
records, lives in Nashville, and makes his 
living selling real estate.) We 
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Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) . 

214 Harvard Ave. 

{; Unele Buck: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

fl: Lethal Weapon fi: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:30 

it: The Package: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 
tit: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45 


Cambridge St 
|: in Country: through Thurs... noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10 
tt: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:40 
it: Casualties of War: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
§:15, 7:30, 9:45; Mon., Tues., no 7:30 shows 
CHERI (536-2870) 
50 Dalton St. 
{: Black Rain: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
lt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:30, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 
200 Stuart St. 
t;: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45 
i: Kickboxer: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 


Gi on Suing: trough Thurs. 10 a.m., 12:20, 
5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show 

it: Heavy Petting: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1, 3, 5, 
8, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:40; Sun, no 11 a.m. show 
Wt: Shirley Valentine: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat... 11:40; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. ia) 


Gloria; at the Harvard Film Archive 


1V: Romero: through Thurs., 10:20 a.m., 12:45, 3, 
§:15, 7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat.,-midnight; Sun., no 
10:20 a.m. show; Tues., Wed., no 3 p.m. shows 
Vv: A Chorus of Disapproval: through Thurs., 
10:30 a.m., 12:40, 3, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

Vi: Parenthood: Thurs., 10:10° a.m., 
12:50, 3:30, 6:10, 9; Fri, Sat., 11:30; Sun., no 
10:10 a.m. show 

Vil: The Abyss: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 1:20, 
4:10, 7, 10; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

Vili: Batman: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1:15, 4, 
7, 9:45; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

1X: Uncle Buck: Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun., 
no 10:15 a.m: show 

X: Distant Voices, Still Lives: Thurs., 
11:15 a.m., 1:20, 3:30, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 11:15 a.m. show 

Xi: When Harry Met Sally: Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30; 


i: The Little Thiet: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 

lt: Penn and Teller Get Killed: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Il: A Ory White Season: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:25, 10; Fri., Sat., 

{V: True Love: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:30, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Welcome Home: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

|: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., ‘, 3 
5:10, 7:30, 10 

ft: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 7:15, 
9:55 


wil; Parenthood: through 7:10, 


JANUS: CINEMA (661-3737) 


9:45 
1V: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1, 4:10, 7:20, 10 
Crocodile Dundee ti: Sat., 11 a.m. 


when Hay Met Sty: rough Tr, Clo 


i: Shirley Valentine: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

{V: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Welcome Home: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


GRATTLE 


(876-6837) 
40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 
if 1 Were for Real: Fri., Sat., 4, 6, 8, 10; Sat. mat., 
2 


Henry V: Sun., 2, 7:15 
Richard ill: Sun., 4:35, 9:45 

The Letter: Mon., 4:15, 8 

The File on Thelma Jordan: Mon., 6, 9:45 

The Stupid Years: Tues., 8, 9:45 
Blow Up: Wed., 4, 7:50 

The 39 Steps: Wed., 6:10, 9:55 

Masculine Feminine: Thurs., 4, 7:55 

La Chinoise: Thurs., 6, 9:55 

Jan Svankmajer: Alchemist of the Surreal: Fri. 
the 6th, 4, 6, 8, 10 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

: A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:25, 10 


midnight 

i: Penn and Teller Get Killed: through Thurs.. 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
sex, lies, and Thurs.. 
noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat. midnight 

IV: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 12:45, 3. 
5:15, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: True Love: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 


\ 


57 JFK St. 
6 of Love: through Thurs., noon, 2:30; 5, 7:30, 
1 


ARLINGTON Fagent (043-1198) 
7 Medford St 


Relentiess: through Thurs., 7,9 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

|: Scenes from the Ciass Struggle in Beverly 
Hills: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Peter Pan: through Thurs. 5:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 
1, 2:30, 4 

Pelle the through Thurs., 4:15, 
6:45, 9:15; Pri., no 4:15 show 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

The Navigator (1989): Fri., Sat., 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
Miss Firecracker: Mon., Tues., 4:50, 7, 9:10 


_ Murmur of the Heart: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 8 


Dead Poets Society: Fri. the 6th, 4:30, 7, 9:30 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

|: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:05, 5:05 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:40 
ll: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:35 
it: Tuer and Hooch: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:55 

IV: The Package: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:40, 10 


BROCKTON, Westgate Mall 
General Cinema (508-588-5050) 
|: Black Rain: Thurs. on two screens, 1, 
1:20, 3:45, 4:15, 7, 7:15, 9:45,.10 

1: Lethal Weapon li: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
7:15, 9:45 

IV: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50 

V: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9:55 

Vi: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:15, 
9:40 


Vil; Parenthood: through Thurs:, 1:30, 4:15, 7, 
9:30 
BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 
1; Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:20, 
9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3:15 
i: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7:25, 
9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20,.4:20 
Ili: Kickboxer: through Thurs., 5:35, 1:98, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:25, 3:30 
IV: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 5:25, 
7:40, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:25 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema (272-4410) 
oe 128, exit 42 

|: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
i; Uncie Buck: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 
Wt: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs. 1:10, 3:30, 
7, 9:25 
IV: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 
DANVERS, Loews Theatres 
Rte. 128, exit 24 
t: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
it: In Country: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:50, 7:20, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
iit: Welcome Home: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:50, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:40 
IV: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 2, 4:25, 7:40, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
V: Parenthood: through Thurs.,\2, 4:40, 7:15, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Vi: Lethal li: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:50, 
7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mail (599-3122) 
Rte. 128, exit24. 
|: Black Rain: through Thurs., §:10, 7:35, 10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 42:30, 2:50 
lt: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:10 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
950 Providence St. 
|: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


It: Welcome Home: through Thurs. Call for times. 


times. 

Vi: Uncle Buck: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vit: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: in Country: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:50 

Ut: in Country: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:15, 7:15, 10 
WM: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1, 1:20, 3:45, 
4:15, 7, 7:15, 9:45, 10 

IV: Kickboxer: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:45 
V: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:20, 
9:50 

Vi: Parenthood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:25, 


I: in Country: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:30, 7:15, 
9:40 

it: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7, 9:30 
i: sex, fies, and videotape: through Thurs.. 
1:20, 4, 7:80, 9:50 

IV: Lethal Weapon li: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:40 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) © 

65 Main St 

Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade: through 
Thurs., 7, 9:25 

LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave 

|; Field of Dreams: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 6:30, 8:30; 
Sat., Sun., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Sun., no 


ev 
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ac 
“To The Limit” 

a spectacular new 

film that explores and 

celebrates the human. 

body. It’s now playing 

at the Boston Museum 

of Science. 

See it. Find out 
what you’re made of. 
“To The Limit” 

was produced by 
MacGillivray Freeman 
Films for the Museum 
Film Network and 
NOVA/WGBH Boston. 

Also showing, 
“The New England 
Time Capsule.” 


scenes 


Mugar 
Omni Theater 


at The Museum of Science 
Presented with the support of 
Harvard Community 
Health Plan 4 
Ady reser 
Call 523-6664. Showtimes: “To The Limit”: 
Tues. & Wed. 11.1,2.3,7.8; Thu. 11,1,2,3,7, 


8.9; Fri. Sat. 10,11,12,1, 
2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9; Sun. 11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6,7.8. 
“Chronos”: Fri. & Sat. 10 pm. Garage parking 
available day and evening. 


8] 
at 
‘ 
: Three Fugitives: Sat., 11 a.m. re 
2 Who Framed Roger Rabbit: Sat., 11 a.m. Se 
i 
om Ut: Black Rain: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
4 _IV: Kickboxer: through Thurs. Cat for times. 
V: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs. Call for F 
CHARLES (227-1330) Sun., no 10 a.m. show ee 
: NICKELODEON (424-1500) ’ X: Parenthood: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
10 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show: f Sat., 
‘ COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 


44 


sentiments no 


“HEAVY PETTING’ looks back fondly to 


present-day 
John Waters - could possibly make up.” 


even 


Janet Maslin, NEW YORK TIMES 


Your ticket to the 
best seats in town 


THE BOSTON 


IT AUTHORITY 


For a taste of HEAVY PETTING call -900-234-PLAY! and 
| Qualify to win a HEAVY PETTING sweatshirt. (Callers willbe } 
© | billed $2.00 for the first minute: $1.00 each additional minute.) 


EXCLUSIVE 
ENGAGEMENT 
- NOW PLAYING! 


SECTION THREE, SEPTEMBER 29, 1989 


Exclusive Area Showing! 


~ Getting it 


WEST NEWTON 
Rt. 


Extra . & Sun. 
12:30, 2:35 & 4:50 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


One of the year’s best!” 


—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


DISTANT VOICES 


we STILL LIVES os 
A FILM BY TERENCE DAVIES 


LOEWs 10:20, 12:45 
EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT, | COPLEY PL ACE 3:00,6:16,7:40, 10:08 
NOW PLAYING! "266-1300 102 son 


STEAL YOUR HEART!” 


Starring 


Directed By 


CLAUDE MILLER 


the 


CHARLOTTE GAINSBOURG WILL 


— Richard Freedman, NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 


CHARLOTTE GAINSBOURG 


A DELIGHTFUL TALE OF LOVE AND LARCENY. 
THE LAST STORY FROM FRANCOIS TRU ES 


Ris 


thief 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
NOW PLAYING! 


"EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29TH! 


THE YEAR’S MOST EROTIC MYSTERY 
STARRING ACADEMY AWARD NOMINEE MEG TILLY 


10:90,12:20 
5:90,720,9:40 
Pot & Sat late show 11:16PM 
10:90 show Sun 


ri, Sept. 29 & Sat. 
“IF WERE FOR REAL” 
600 (Sat mat, 20 


FIL 


“THE LETTER” 
(Bette Davis) 4:15, 8:00 
“THE FILE ON 


M 
Moa., Oct. 


dir. Hitchcock) 6:1 


FEMMES FATALES/ 
OIR 


THELMA JORDAN” 
(Barbara Stanwyck) 6:00,9:45 — 


(dir. Antonioni) 4:00, 7:50 
THIRTY -NINE 


(w/Leand) 6:00, 9:55 


EARLY GODARD 
Thars., Oct. 
“MASCULINE FEMININE" 


NEXT WEEKEND: 
ANIMATION 
by Jan Svanmajer 


40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ 
CAMB + 876-6837 


= 


9:30 show 
i: Dead Poets Society: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 6:45, 
9:15; Sat., Sun., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:40, 10; Sun., 


5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:35 

i: Welcome Home: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:25, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Wl: Turner and Hooch: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

IV: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4:30, 7:50, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

V: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 7:10, 
9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Vi: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 2, 
4:40, 8, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132) 

924 Great Plains Ave. 

|: Field of Dreams: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:35, 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:40,5 


i 


it: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:10,9:10 
I: The Abyss: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:40 
(826-5650) 


i: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:20 

it: Sen of Love: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat. 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:15 


2:10, 4:30, 7, 9:40 

lt: Lethal Weapon lt: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:15, 4:30, 7:05, 9:25 

tt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:30, 
7, 9:30 

IV: Parenthood: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 
4:30,7,9:30 

V: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., noon, 
2:20, 4:40, 7:15, 9:20 

Vi: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 
4:45, 7:15, 9:30 

Vit: Black Rain: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rite. 1 and Squire Rd 


~ tt Kiekboxer: through Thurs. Call for times. 


tt Johnny Handsome: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

i: Welcome Home: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Uncle Buck: through Thurs. Call for times. 


V: in Country: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vi: Black Rain: through Thurs. on two screens. 


£ 


of Love: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:25; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 


. Mail 
: in Country: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 9:30; 
Fri., Sat., 11:40 
ll: Johnny Handsome: Thurs., 1:20, 
3:25, 5:30, 7:55, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
ll: Welcome Home: Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:40, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat.; 11:50 
IV: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:40, 7:15, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
V: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Vi: Kickboxer: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:30, 5:30, 
8, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vit: sex, ies, and through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vit: Parenthood: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
IX: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat. 11:50 
X: Batman: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7:10, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Xt. Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
Xt; Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:50, 
7:50, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 
Camival of Souls: through Wed., 5:45, 7:45, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:45, 3:45 


Flick 
Rte. 28, Redstone 


t: Batman: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun.., 1 


Entertainment (344-4566) 
Tumer and Hooch: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Cameo Theater 
Columbia Sq.., 


‘Sun. mats., 1,3 


i When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7:15, 
1 

Ghostbusters Il: Sat., Sun., 1, 3,5 

It: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1,3, 5 

it: Black Rein: through Thurs. 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:15, 4:15 

IV: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1,3, 5 


IV: Sea of Love: through Call for 

V: Parenthood: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


Vit: Black Rain: through Thurs. on two screens. 
Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 


Joan Loque’s Portraits of Composers. Fri. the 
6th: Kazuo Hara's The Emperor's Naked Army 
Marches On. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston, presents the series “Sir Laurence 
Olivier (1907-1989): Actor for the Ages.” Mon. at 
2:15 and 6 p.m.: Rebecca (1940). Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY K 

i St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Abe Lincoin in ilinois (1940). Free. 
CAMBRIDGE 


, Cambridge, 
presents “Family Matters: Films of the 1980s. 
Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m.: Francis Mankiewicz’s Les 
bons debarras, in French with subtitles. Fri. the 
6th at 7 and 9 p.m.: Bertrand Blier's Beau Pere. — 
Admission $3.50. 

CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Peari St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.: A Night at the Opera. Free. 

CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: The Hunchback of Notre Dame (silent 


version). Free. 

COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(731-2380), 31 Pleasant St., Brookline. Tues. at 7 
p.m. A Foo! There Was (1914), the silent film that 
launched Theda Bara’s career. Free. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: 


THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Shows begin at 8 p.m. 
Films are shown in French with subtitles. Pri.- 
Sun.: Bertrand Tavernier's Coup de Torchon. Fri. 
the 6th-Sun.: Eric Rohmer's Pauline at the 


CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Sun. at 8 p.m.: King Vidor's The Crowd 
(1928). Admission $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
cy St., Cambridge. Fri. at 7 and 9:15 p.m.: John 
Cassavetes’s Minnie and Moscowitz. Sat. at 7 
and 9:30 p.m.: Cassavetes’s A Woman Under the 
Influence. Sun. at 4 and 7 p.m.: Cassavetes's 
The Killing of a Chinese Bookie, at 5 p.m.: Dziga 
Vertov's The Man with a Movie Camera (USSR, 
1928). Mon. at 5:30 and &J5 p.m: Nikita 
Mikhalkov's Oblomov (USSR, 1981). Tues. at 


Jerzy 

the 6th at 7 p.m.: Elaine May's Mikey 
with -John Cassavetes; at 9:15 p.m.: 
Cassavetes’s Gloria. Admission $3, $2 for 


Longo’s “‘Quixes” and "17 Reasons Why,” Erika 
Beckman's “Cinderella,” and Mary Filippo’s 
“Who Do You Think You Are.” Donation $2. 


: 
z 


(Italy, 1947); at 8 p.m.: Vittorio De Sica’s Teresa 
Venerdi (Italy, 1941). Fri. the 6th at 6 p.m.: Luigi 
Zampa's Deputy Angelina (italy, 1947), at 8 p.m.: 
Alberto Lattuada's The Bandit (italy, 1946). 
Admission $4, $3.50 for students and seniors. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 


Highland Ave., Somerville. Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: 
Shall We Dance. Free. 


WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 ~ 


Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: The Four Feathers (1939). Free. 


5. Moloney, O’Connell & Keane (live concert): Fri. eg 
4 the 6th, 8 
a NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) Shopping Center S 
x Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 
7 i: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, it: Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; ¢ 
I: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Day 1.00190 nicago I: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs. 7:10, 9:30; 
COPLEY PLACE} 2: Sat., Sun, mats., 1:10, 3:40 
266-1300 No 11:00 show Sun pice gage 6:55, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 2 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 
The Entertainer: Fri., Sat., 7, 9 WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 2 
| The Swimmer: Sun.-Tues., 8 Main St., Middlesex Canal Park Ss 
All Men Are Whores (live play by David Mamet}: |: Welcome Home: through Thurs. Call for times. a 
Wed.-Fri. the 6th, 8 . ; tt: In Country: through Thurs. Call for times. 3 
“RAUL JULIA 1296 Washington St 
GIVES THE Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:35, 4:50 
2 GREATEST it; Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:40; 
* Sat., Sun. mats., 4:40 
PERFORMANCE Cheetah: Sat, Sun. 110,285 4 
% , F HIS ii: The Wizard of Speed and Time: through 
CAREER!” Peter Pan: Sat., Sun., 12:20, 1:50 
IV: Dead Posts Society: through Thurs., 7, 9:15: 
—_ sry ma and Martha Swetzott. Sat: the world premiere of 
©1989 FOUR SEASONS ENTERTAINMENT, INC ELECTED THEATRES [PG-13] 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (73-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 
ae ; |: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., noon, 4 
> THIS WEEKEN 
(a New England Premiere! From China! : 
Call for times. grance of Wild Flowers. Limited seating. Ad- 
4 % Fs Vit; When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call mission $6. 
IX: Parenthood: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
aD ; LAURENCE X: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
LIVIER Xk: Batman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Oct. 1 Relentless: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
LOEWS 4 v” sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs. Call Beach. Admission $4. 
“RICHARD Ill” Xiit; Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs. Call for 
1500 (Olivier w/Claire Bloom, times. 
Richardson) 4:35,9:45 | XIV: Tumer and Hooch: through Thurs. Call for 
j a 
es on 5:30 and 8 p.m.: Clarence Brown's Flesh andthe 
% Devil, with Greta Garbo. Wed at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: 
‘MARGARET DRABELE Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat., children and seniors, $5 for double features. 
: Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
IV: Unele Buck: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:15; Sat., (232-1555) presents films at 364 Brookline Ave., 
— HITCHCOCKIAN JUCHES. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9900), 465 
CITIES/LONDON for films on Wed. Fri. at 6 p.m. Renato 
4 THLY RUPERT FRAZER Wed., Oct. 4 Castellani's 6:10 
“BLOW UP” p.m.: Pasolini’s Mamma Roma (Italy, 1962). 
Artenstein's Break of Dawn, about the first 
Spanish-language radio star in the U.S. Thurs. at 
t 6-p.m.: Gennaro Righelli’s Down with Wealth! 
\ Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: “Frances 
Steloft: Memoirs of a Bookseller” and “The Ten 
Year Lunch: The Wit and Legend of the 
y SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 


FILM STRIPS 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Old Gringo (1989). This version of the Carlos 


ta 


Fuentes novel is finally being releasec after sitting on the shelf for months. Set during the Mexican 


revolution, the movie concerns a romantic triangle involving an American governess (Jane Fonda) , a veteran American journalist (Gregory Peck) , and a general in Pancho 
Villa's army (Jimmy Smits of L.A. Law). Luis Puenzo (The Official Story) directs. Opens Friday, October 6, at the Copley Place, the Circle, and in the suburbs. 


& THE ABYSS (1989). Director James 
Cameron (Aliens, The Terminator) is no 
longer satisfied with just frightening us; now 
he wants to awe us. Based on a story 
Cameron wrote at the age of 17, the film is 
set in the confines of a deep-sea oil-drilling 
rig manned by a heterogenous group of 
happy working-class slobs. A nuclear sub, 
dazzied. by some unkown underwater ob- 
ject, runs aground nearby and the oil-rig 
crew assist in a salvage operation. Things 
are complicated by a conflict between the 
crew foreman (Ed Harris) and the chief 
engineer (Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio) , 
who is also his estranged wife. But they 
discover an alien entity that appears as a 
shimmering, living machine, and must join 
forces to combat the maniacal head SEAL 
(Michael Biehn), who wants to destroy it. 
The Abyss contains powerful dramatic 
moments unmediated by irony or sentiment. 
But Cameron isn’t content with that and 
special effects, and movie conventions 
replace the untidy ambiguities of the film's 
human drama. Copley Place, suburbs. 


BARRIER (1966). Jerzy Skolimowski's tale 
of a young man's wanderings through 
1960's Poland. Harvard Film Archive. 

XBATMAN (1989). Tim Burton's long- 
awaited comic-book epic is a triumph -of 
style over substance. Watching it is like 
being drawn into a confined, airless space 
seething with possibilities. The movie is 
certainly astonishing, a cross between 
Metropolis and Fantasyland, though it never 
seems to move. As the Caped Crusader, 
Michael Keaton is suitably mordant and 
repressed, speaking in a low hiss that 
simmers with contained rage. His Bruce 
Wayne is an orphan who's projected the 
chaos he feels within onto the face of his 
archenemy, the Joker (Jack Nicholson) ; 
but he still seems prey to the chaos of 
cinema conventions without. As the Joker, 
Nicholson exudes an exuberant irony that 
subverts the film's whole good-guy-versus- 
bad-guy structure. With Kim Basinger. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

* BLACK RAIN (1989). in this appalling 
Ridiey Scott picture, Michael Douglas plays 
a New York cop, conned out of the 
Japanese gangster he and his partner (an 
enjoyably relaxed Andy Garcia). are as- 
signed to escort back to Tokyo. Their pride 
stung, they stick around to help the 
Japanese. cops track down the gangster. 
The scriptwriters probably wanted this to be 
an international, interracial buddy-buddy 
action movie, where the cops learn from 
each other's different approaches to 
crimetighting and become triends. But it 
ends up absurdly unbalanced with Douglas 
teaching his Japanese counterpart (the 
distinguished Japanese actor Ken 
Takakura) how to do his job like Dirty Harry 
— and the movie confirms all of Douglas's 
instincts. The gifted cinematographer Jan 


De Bont makes the movie visually im- 
pressive, but it's offensively jingoistic. We're 
cued to laugh at the rude, arrogant Yankees 
making fun of those ritual-bound Japs, and 
the movie's idea of a running gag is that 
they don’t understand Douglas’s ob- 
scenities. The real joke is the idea of a smug 
scenery-chewer like Douglas teaching a 
superbly restrained actor like Takakura to 
“go for it." And for all the Asians with 
money in Hollywood beating those know-it- 
all Yanks at their own game, the message of 
the movie must be. high camp. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*& KBLOW-UP (1966). In the hands of a 
hack with energy and cunning, this tale of a 
chic London fashion photographer (David 
Hemmings) who thinks he may have 
photographed a murder might have been a 
crafty chiller a la Rear Window, But in the 
hands. of Michelangelo Antonioni, who 
based it on the Julio Cortazar short story, it 
becomes a wearying series of illusion and 
reality games, and another of the director's 
ennui-laden explorations of modern spiritual 
emptiness. The Sodom and Gomorrah here 
is Swinging London in the mid-’60s and, 
amazingly, Antonioni manages to get none 
of the pop kickiness of that time and place 
on the screen. There's a tightly edited 
sequence of Hemmings enlarging the 
photographs to reveai tantalizing bits of the 
possible crime, and a nighttime return to the 
scene that's effectively creepy. But Anto- 
nioni’s narcotized moralizing bores you stiff 
And in at least one instance, it's uninten 
tionally hilarious. A zombie-like nightclub 
audience watches.as The Yardbirds smast 
their instruments, and Antonioni focuses o: 
the trashed guitars as evidence of th: 
brutality lurking beneath this world’s stylis! 
surface. The reali reason for the auto 
destruction is much simpler: the Who wer. 
originally supposed to be the band in the 
scene and when they couldn't make it, The 
Yardbirds decided to ape them. The close 
to humanity the movie gets is the youn: 
Vanessa Redgrave in a tense, erotic per- 
formance as the mysterious woman in the 
park. Brattle. 
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*&k*kACARNIVAL OF SOULS (1962). 
When her car goes off the side of a bridge. 
Mary is the sole survivor. But the woman 
who drags herself out of the river looks a bi! 
ghoulish, as does almost everything else in 
this wonderfully sinister independent chiller 
from 1962, shot in palpably gorgeous black 
and white and re-released in a spanking new 
35mm print. Having narrowly escaped 
death, Mary heads off to a new town for a 
job as church. organist. Driving on the 
isolated country roads, she sees some 
strange things right outside her windshield 
just_as she’s passing an abandoned carnival 
pavillion. Filmed in and around Lawrence, 
Kansas by director Herk Harvey, Carnival of 
Souls sticks to horror conventions, but its 
texture is altogether distinctive. Every single 
frame gives you the creeps. Somerville 
Theatre. 


CASUALTIES OF WAR (1989). 
Based on an actual atrocity reported in the 
New Yorker in 1969, Brian DePaima’s 
Vietnam drama focuses not so much on the 
, but on that other 


namese civilian. And though the movie does 
contain some of.the director's trademark 
Stylistic flourishes, it confronts the nature 
and ethics of being a witness to evil and 
depicts the deranged sexuality that is the 
inevitable by-product, and perhaps the root 
cause, of all warfare. Michael J. Fox plays 
Eriksson, a new recruit who is drawn into an 
atrocity. His squad sargeant, Meserve 
(Sean Penn) , kidnaps a young Vietnamese 
girl (played with excruciating credibility by 
Thuy Thu Lee) for the soldiers to rape and 
then kill, and Eriksson finds his life threaten- 
ed when he refuses to go along. Penn's 
Meserve seems not much more than a fall 
guy and the issue of responsibility seems 
too glibly resolved. Fox, however, gives his 
finest performance to date, and the scenes 
where he witnesses the crime, and later, in 
his few minutes alone with the young 
woman, are masterpieces of detail and 
restraint. Charles, suburbs. 

LA CHINOISE (1967). Jean-Luc Godard's 
landmark film about a group of students 
living together in Paris according to the 
precepts of Mao, and plotting revolution. 
With Jean-Pierre Leaud, Juliet Berto, and 
Anne Wiazemsky. Brattle. 

COUP DE TORCHON (1962). Bertrand 
Tavernier's film of a Jim Thompson novel 
is set in an African village of the ‘30s 
where the ridiculed police chief (Philippe 
Noiret) begins to kill all those who get 
in his way. With Isabelle Huppert. @ French 
Library. 


*&**XDEAD POETS SOCIETY (1989). 
Peter Weir's handsome, beguiling, but 
fatally flawed boarding-school drama con- 
fronts the conflict between individuality and 
conformity, but tries too hard to resolve it. 
Robin Williams (in a luminously restrained 
performance) plays the new teacher at a 
New England boys’ school who attempts to 
win his charges with a mixture of poetry and 
scatological whimsy. Seven of the students 
renew the Dead Poets Society of their 
mentor’s schooldays and meet in a cave to 
ead poetry. Williams's power lies in his 
silences rather than his manic verbosity; the 
keen pain of lost youth and illusions are 
evident in his eyes. And the collection of 
young actors evokes more of the pathos, 
cruelty, and embarrassing ecstasy of the 
adolescent experience than in any other 
teen movie of recent years. But even as 
Airector Peter Weir entrances you into belief 
nm your own freedom, value, and spiritual 
autonomy, he undermines these things by 
trying to reinforce the point with one of the 
moidiest manipulative tricks in the movies. 
He betrays every insight and subtlety 
achieved in the film and ultimately subverts 
the integrity of its theme. Charles, West 
Newton, suburbs. 


&K%DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES 
(1988). in this autobiographical mosaic of 
life in a working-class Liverpool family 
during the ‘40s and ‘50s, writer-director 
Terence Davies calls up all the conflicting 
emotions of the births, deaths, weddings, 
and funerals, which he recreates with 
countless bits and pieces of tangible detail. 
Davies's technique is like flipping through a 
family album and pausing while the memory 
and emotion are summoned. These seem- 
ingly random moments and out-of-se- 
quence juxtapositions are designed to 
suggest parallels and continuities, and at 
times it pays off, notably in the way he 
suggests the horrific metamorphosis of 
young romance into loveless marriages. But 
Davies has scooped out all of the material's 
connective tissue, so that what you see 
remains a collection of bits and pieces. And 
it's exactly the petty details, the illustration 
of how small irritations flare out of control, 
that gives great family drama its power. It's 
as if Davies reverted to stylization to cushion 
the still-shattering impact of the memories 
he deals with. You feel as if you've been 
able to view those memories, but you're 
never allowed the nearness to feel you've 
lived them. Copley Place. 
*&*k%:DO THE RIGHT THING (1989). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations and moviemaking, Spike 
Lee's controversial new film is his best to 
date. Taking place in and around a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
- the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 
lying the comic, eccentric surface of the 
community characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil brooding 
underneath. If the violent climax resolves 
nothing else, it demonstrates Lee's skill at 
filming action and directing actors. With 
Danny Aiello, John Edson, John Turturro, 
Spike Lee, and Ossie Davis. Beacon Hill, 
Harvard Square, suburbs. ~ 
*&*%A DRY WHITE SEASON (1989). 
Donald Sutherland stars as the white 
Afrikaner schoolteacher forced to confront 
the evil ways of the system that supports his 
way of life. Set during the 1976 Soweto 
uprising, the movie chronicles Sutherland's 
growing awareness of what his country is 
doing as his gardener, then the man's son 
and wife are butchered by South African 
security forces. When his common decency 
overcomes his desire for stability he turns to 
a barrister (Marion Brando in a tour-de- 
force performance), who conducts an 
inquest and then watches as the case is 
dismissed. Director Euzhan Paicy doesn’t 
limit her’ black characters to either saints or 
victims, but she does succumb to Holly- 
wood reductionism, personitying ail the evil 
in the person of one heinous character 
(Jurgen Prochnow). There are some mo- 
ments of eloquence, but in the end tragedy 
and responsibility are contained by formula. 
With Janet Suzman, Susan Sarandon, and 
Zakes Mokae. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square. 
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THE FILE ON THELMA JORDAN (1949). 
Barbara Stanwyck as a murder suspect who 
has an affair with the DA (Wendell Corey) . 
Directed by Robert Siodmak. Brattle. 
FLESH AND THE DEVIL (1927). The 
classic Greta Garbo-John Gilbert melo- 
drama about a seductress who comes 
between best friends. Clarence Brown 
directed. Harvard Film Archives. 


GLORIA (1978). John Cassavetes's at- 
tempt at making something commercial 
resulted in this junk collage of bits from 
Little Caesar, The Godfather, Little Miss 
Marker and some of the film noirs of the 
early "50s. Cassavetes is temperamentally 
unsuited to this kind of filmmaking, and he's 
out of control here. Gena Rowlands, as a 
woman on the lam with a little boy who 
witnessed the gangland slaying of his 
darents, is a little calmer than usual, but her 
co-star (John Adames) is a kind of Shirley 
Temple in drag. Harvard Film Archive. 


* HEAVY PETTING (1989). This collage 
of interviews (celebrities like David Byrne, 
Sandra Bernhard, and Laurie Anderson 
talking about their first sexual experiences) 
and films clips (mostly out of Hollywood 
films and information shorts from the "50s 
and early '60s) is as unrevealing as you 
might fear and a lot less amusing than you 
might guess, especially wnen David Byrne's 
Onscreen (talking about hard-ons and 
brassieres, he’s oddly solemn and hesitant, 
as if he were deciphering Morse code) . 
There are some nice surprises. from Spaid- 
ing Gray, whose succinct description of dry 
humping is a riot, and Judith Malina, who 
ha$ pithy recollections about the kind of 
communication that goes on in a siow 
dance. Copley Place. 2° 
V (1944). This film of 
Shakespeare's history was Laurence 
Olivier’s debut as a director. The film was 
commissioned by the British government as 
a late-wartime morale booster, and in order 
to make this psychologically complex, 
morally confused chronicie of a young 
warrior king's triumphs work, Clivier rad- 
ically cut the text, reduced the king of 
France to a clownish idiot, and shot the 
French countryside lovingly, as .a glory 
Starving for the prosperous peace that only 
Henry's marriage to the French princess 
could bring to it. In some ways it's an 
Outrageous version of the play but, de- 
signed in vivid heraldic colors, perhaps the 
most satisfying. Opening at the Globe 
theater as a filmed play with an affectionate 
catalogue of Renaissance stage conven- 
tions, Olivier gradually transforms it into a 
“Marvelous full-biown_movie, at the center of 
which is his astonishingly energetic, heroic 
Henry, the apotheosis of a decade and a 
half as a romantic screen hero. Brattle. 


IF | WERE FOR REAL (1981). Banned in 
both China and Hong Kong, this film tells 
the story of a young man who impersonates 
the son of a high official so he can travel to 
be with his pregnant girlfriend, and, in the 
process, gets a taste of the privileges 
offered those in positions of power. Directed 
by Wang Toon. Brattle. 

‘INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST 
CRUSADE (1989). Steven Spielberg's skill 
at manipulating audiences’ generic expec- 
tations saves the third Indiana Jones outing 
from full retreat into empty ritual. The key 
figure is Indy's father. played by Sean 
Connery, whose James Bond is, after all, a 
prototype for Indiana Jones. Also an 
archaeologist, the senior Jones has spent 
his life in search of the Holy Grail. When the 
Nazis grab the good professor to get a piece 
of the action, Indy is called in on the case. 
The premise of their estrangement is 
promising, but Indy’s search for dad soon 
resembles any other search in the previous 
films, and the ordeals become as exhaust- 
ing for the viewer as they are for the 
participants. The crucial father-son rela- 
tionship is just another specia! effect. With 
Alison Doody and Denholm Elliott. Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 


J 


JAN SVANKMAJER: ALCHEMIST OF 
THE SURREAL. A collection of shorts from 
the brilliant Czech surrealist animator whose 
film Alice opened here last year Brattle. 


(1989). This punch- 
‘em-up, set in Thailand, mirrors the first 
Rocky almost scene for scene. but it's still 
more entertaining than Stalione’s last six 
extravaganzas put together. The movie is 
funny and energetic minus excessive gore, 
and star Jean Claude Van Damme is warmer 
than Stallone, more human than Chuck 
Norris, and more accessibie than the late 
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Bruce Lee. And-evenwith his heavy Belgian 
burr, he’s more articulate than Rambo will 
ever.be. Cinema,57,, suburbs. 

THE KILLING OF A CHINESE BOOKIE 
(1976). A murky, talky attempt at a 
gangster film by John Cassavetes. Ben 
Gazzara is the-beneficent owner of a strip . 
club, beloved of. his. bevy of girls, whose 
troubles with the mob require him to rub out 
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a powerful. Chinese bookie. The noir ele- 
ments don't jell, and. there's far too. much 
aimless schmoozing. about the fate of this 
poor, lovable, doomed crook. Harvard Film 
Archive. .. 


**ALETHAL WEAPON 2 (1989). Point- 
less, endless, and occasionally entertaining, 
this last, bloody gasp of the dying cop- 
buddy genre succeeds best-when taken as 
a cartoon. Unfortunately, it also strives. for 
depth and social. significance when Mel 
a drug-and-Krugerrand-smuggiing network 
operating out of. the. South African. con- 
sulate, and Gibson discovers that the bad 
guys have-killed his new girlfriend and his 
ex-wife... Gibson is .lighter-and more. laid-. 
back than inthe original, Glover is largely 
wasted, And director Richard Donner, never. 
known for subtlety, exoeeds. the carnage. 
and noise Jevel,of the original by mounting a. 
body. count, sivaling. that of the Iran/iraq 
War. Alliston, suburbs; 

LETTER (1940). Howard 
Koch adapted Somerset Maugham's story. 
about the .wife. of a- Singapore rubber- 
plantation owner who.kills her lover; William 
Wyler, working at.the.top of his. powers, 
directed it. This-fascinating movie is at once 


‘an-examination of the defense system of a 


colonial -aristocraey a. psycho-sexual 
study of one of its women. At the center of 
the film is. Bette Davis, giving one of her two 
or three. greatest. performances... With 
Herbert Marshall and James Stephenson, 
both first rate. & Brattle. 

THE LITTLE THIEF (1989). Based on 
a story by Francois Truffaut;-this tale of a 
troubled adolescent growing up in ‘50s 
France has been made by people who've 
taken a pretty close look at The 400 Blows. 
Janine (Charlotte. Gainsbourg) can’t fit in 
at home or at school, and when stolen 
booty is discovered behind her bed, she 
leaves her aunt and gets a job as a maid in 
the city. There she begins an affair with an 
older civil clerk (Didier Bezae), who in- 


-troduces her to books, and a ne’er-do-well 


(Simon. deta. Bosse), under whose. in- 
fluence she returns to her thieving ways. 
Director Claude Miller captures some of the 
insouciant charm of adolescent rebellion, 
and though far from terrible, is uncom- 
fortably close to Truffaut's original. Miller 
lacks Truffaut's lyricism and empathy and 
Gainsbourg’s face doesn't invite the cam- 
era; her Janine doesn’t have the reflect- 
iveness to make you feel you're seeing a 
portrait of the artist as a youngster. The 
movie is a nod to a talent it can't measure 


_ up to; it’s homage without sensibility. 
Nickelodeon. 


*&XTHE MAN WITHTHE MOVIE CAM- 
ERA (1928). This pioneering ‘kino pravda” 
(cinéma-vérité) documentary by Russian 
avant-gardist Dziga Vertov begins as a 
direct-camera study of the life of a city anid 
then expands to incorporate the photogra- 
pher shooting the-film.we're watching, and 
then an editor assembling | the photogra- 
pher’s footage. It’s an ingenious conceit, 
but the film is such a rigid formalist exercise 
that sitting through it is a bit of a. trial. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

Jean-Luc Godard’s stunning and graceful 
examinaton. of “the children of Marx and 
Coca Cola” is.also his deepest examination 
of the:.gap between merrand women, a gap 
not even.lovers are..able. to: bridge. The 
lovers hére are Paul (Jean-Pierre Leaud) , 2 
politically committed boy, and Madéleine 
(Chantal Goya) , a girl trying to makeit as a 
pop singer. The long, ifterrogatory con- 
versations between them define not only the 
distance between the sexes, but the: dis- 
tance between those trying to understand 
the life.they're living (Paul) and those 
impervious: to that understanding 
(Madeleine); Godard satirizes the way 
Paul's blunt statements and questions are a” 
disguise for the moves ‘he’s putting on 
Madeleine, buf he also identifies with the —- 
boy, whose.. polificat actions © and 
philosophical musings are close to his heart. 
He shares Paul's frustration that the girl he 
loves is astoundingly selfinvoived but is still 
stung by her prettiness, and by how far she 
seems from him. As the movie goes on, the 
lady of Godard'’s life, Paris, seems farther 
from him. Thé random acts of vidlence that 
punctuate the movie detail the’ director's 
growing. alienation. from-the city he loves. 
Though: the view of this movie is a maie’one, 
it's one of the-few films made by a man that 
understand how women behave with each 
other, and to Capture men’s insecurity over 
that closeness. Brattle. 

MIKEY AND NICKY (1976). Elaine May's 
controversial/legendary fim, which sat on - 
the studio shelf for many’years, is the story 
of two smaiitime hoods Cassavetes 
and Peter Falk) -on the run from the Mafia. 
With Ned Beatty. Harvard Film Archive. 
MINNIE AND MOSKOWITZ (1971). John 
Cassavates's comic film about the romance” 
between a museum curator 


OBLOMOV (1981). Nikita Mikhalkov's ver- 
sion of Ivan Goncharov's novel. Harvard 
Film Archive. 


*&KXTHE PACKAGE (1989). This aptly. 
named picture fails to fulfill the potential of 
its intriguing premise or its talented cast. 
Drawing its inspiration from political-con- _ 
spiracy movies like The Manchurian Can- 
didate and Seven Days in May, the movie 
deals with the possible nefariaus ramitica- 
tions of glastnost. Gene Hackman piays the 
career Army man ‘assigned to deliver a 
military prisoner (Tommy Lee Jones) from 
Germany to the US. The. prisoner escapes 
and Hackman uncovers a plot by Soviet and 
American military leaders to assassinate 
Gorbachev and thus abort disarmament. 
Hackman -recruits his ex-wife (Joanna 
Cassidy) and .acop buddy (Dennis Franz) , 
and the appealing. fantasy is. that 
courageous individualism is not squashed 
by the inhuman powers-that.run the world. » 
Hackman manages to be the epitome of 
decency onscreen, Cassidy is tough, re- 
sourceful, and sexy, Franz typecast but 
funky, and. Jones engimatic. But. director 
Andrew Davis doesn't develop these rela- 
tionships, and instead opts for a, cheap 
French Connection ‘Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 

PARENTHOOD (1989). Ron Howard 
means. to.examine the conflicts, perils, and 
meanings of the parental state but, clumsily 
mixing cute and tasteless comedy with coy 
and turgid bathos, merely manipulates the 
audience; Steve Martin is the head of a. TV 
sit-com brood who's. married to. a seeming, . 
breeding machine of a.woman (the gifted 
Mary Steenburgen). These two are posed | 
as the model couple against whom the other 
parents: in the movie are-measured. Howard 
interweaves the various characters’ tales as 
if they were the coming. attractions of a half- 
dozen. different TV shows, and each crude 
thread is beaded with bits.of shtick. The 
ones with Martin and Tom Hulce are at Jeast 
amusing, and if the movie had stayed a 
pastiche of comic bits it would have been 
innocuous. But Parenthood sets out to 
teach lessons, and it ends up saying that 
men and women should sacrifice them- 
selves to é for the sake of 
the status quo. With Jason Robards, Dianne 
Weist, Martha Plimpton, and Keanu Reeves. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

*& &XPAULINE AT THE BEACH (1983). 
Eric Rohmer'’s sunny erotic comedy about 
six attractive vacationers who meet on the 
beach and go through several days of 
romantic adventure. The movie is-as in- 
tricately plotted ‘Moliére farce, but 
Rohmer camouflages the elaboraté story 
devices, surveying the amorous antics.with 
breezy insouciance. For ‘him, it isn't love. 
that’s real — it's the comic glory of: 
chase. Nestor Aimendros did the cinemato- 
graphy, which makes: the Brittany beacty 
look like paradise. Z French Library. 
*&%PENN AND TELLER GET KILLED: 
(1989)..The first 10 minutes of this feature 
Starring the two renegade magicians de- 
monstrate the kind of tri¢kery they do best. 
But when Penn announces on a talk show 
that it'd be a heck of a lot of fun if someone 
were trying to kill him, the rest of the movie, 
consists of a series of attempts on his fife 
(all practical jokes concocted by the duo in, 
an unending struggle to one-up the other) ; 
and less-than-deft parodies of various cop 


‘and action genres. And the personae of the 


pair don't sustain you over the long haul; 
some of the nihilism, sadism, and contempt 
that haunts their antics sours the laughter. 
Director. Arthur Penn pretty much goes 
along with the flow. It's a bold-stab at 
outragéousness, but in the end P & T merely: 
die. Nickelodeon. Harvard. Square. 

PETER PAN (1953). There's no 
childhood fantasy as potent or as energy 
releasing as flying. Disney's animated ver- 
sion of James M. Barrie's stage play lingers 
as sweetly as fairy dust. There are several 
visually astonishing sequences, such as 
when Peter teaches the Darling children to 
fly and the perspective between thé nursery 
floor. the chandelier on: the ceiling 
proves as breathtaking as that between the 
Darlings’ windowsill and the sky. overhead. 
When. they arrive in Never. Never: land, 
Edwardian London gives way to lush 
jungles, fields, seascapes, and the lagoon 
where Captain: Hook awaits. The musical 
numbers afe’ blended searwlessly into the 
animation,*but the movie leaves us with no 
promise Of the rewards of growing up, and 
we leave not wanting to, and disappointed 
to find out we already have. West Newton. 


RICHARD Ili (1955). In a lustrous 
black wig, his head stuck out like a 
misshapen tree, and using a voice he 
described as “a mixture of honey and razor 
blades,"’ Laurence Olivier gives an account 
of Shakespeare’s humpbacked Villain that 
makes you rock with laughter at the actor's 
audacity. Making Richard's infectious en- 
joyment of his own malevolence the emo- 
tional cornerstone of. the drama, Olivier 
implicates the audience from the beginning, 
sharing his mutderous plots with us and, as 
director, employing the Camera as both a 
mirsor to.admire himself in.and.a.means. of 
spying on his potential victims, whom he 
sets at one another like s0 many mechanical 
dolls. Unfortunately, his concept of the play 
as'simply a machine for Richard’s schemes 
leaves the other actors (including Claire 
Bioom, John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, 
and -Gedric Hardwicke) stranded, and 
shérithanges a text that’s much more 
interesting than it seems here. Brattie. 
%& & KROMERO (1989). This film, about EI 
Salvador’s martyred” archbishop Oscar 
Romero, who spoke out about the political 


“terrorism he witnessed until his 1980 


murder, presumably by a Salvadoran army 
gunman, is less a character study than a 
chronicle ot Romero's life. Raul Julia, in a 
superb performance, plays the title charac- 
ter as a studious fellow, so much of a mouse 


4 
: The finest af mate monss. now bom Cremes 142 P 
AR q 2Q 
s 04 Tramon 682~ 
i THE BEST IN GAY MOVIES 
DIRECT FROML.A 
; 
LOEWS SHOWCASE LOEWS 
CINEMA CIRCLE ||/SOMERVILLE 
STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. q CLEVELAND CIRCLE et 93. 
482-1222 566-4040 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS ITSHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS 
DEDHAM REVERE DANVERS 
RTE. | & 128 EXIT 1SA RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. | 
ne 326-4955 286-1660 
: 
Rowlands) afd a parking-lot attendant 
= (Seymour Cassel). Harvard Film Archive. 


immense appetite for lite, Goodman quafts 
a shot and a beer in a way that makes you 
swear Dom Perignon couldn't taste any 
sweeter. Cheri, Janus, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

lies, and videotape (1989). 
There's no exhilaration, no fever, no ob- 
sessiveness in the highly praised debut from 
26-year-old writer-director Steven 
Soderbergh, and the conventional morality 
Sacret beneath the sterile kinkiness of the surface 
Place. may be why the film has struck such a 
chord. Set in Louisiana, the film focuses on 


her lawyer husband John (Peter Gallagher) 


BULL- touch her, Ann’s sister Cynthia (Laura San 
Giacomo), who's having an affair with 


improvised 
the naked truth. And Craham is the stranger 
whose arrival is the catatyst for the dis- 


does as a tool for human interaction. The 
movie is mush at heart, that-old soapy tale 


plot holes. As the suspect, Elien Barkin is about people who learn to fove each other 
Stuck in a terribly conceived role. Price has again. The movie says sex is tine as long as 


it's the good old-fashioned romantic kind, 
but that anything else is nasty and un- 
heaithy. It may be this message that, in the 


always in tune with the sexuality of her era of AIDS, gets a movie acclaimed as a 


frank, honest examination of sex. When it 
comes to the messiness of real love and sex 


XSHIRLEY VALENTINE (1989). this 
film version of Willy Russell's one-woman 


Hill 


HE 


#2 


i 


i 


HE 


have led to the stabbing of a woman in his 


woman married to a Suspicious brute. D 


ly shifting 
wedding in an’ Italian-American 
neighborhood in the Bronx. The issue that 


UNCLE BUCK (1989). John Hughes 
isn't the most repugnant director now 
working in the movies, you can’t blame him 


he was just using her. When a director wants 
us to be happy that a 15-year-old girl's 
sexual humiliation is what makes her cleave 
to the-bosom of her family, you want to ask 


counters leading up to their eventual 
involvement. Reiner has reduced his story to 
the elements that directly explicate the 
pr fove and friendship, which 


The Husband You Buried 
17 Years Ago In A Heros Grave 
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On Your Doorstep. 


What Do You Say To The Son He Never Knew 
And The Man Who Took His Place... 


A COLUMBIA PICTURES RELEASE 


es TODAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29TH! 


Check directories, or call theater, for show times. 


Boston's Best Movie Theatre ¢ Boston Magazine 


Starting Fri. Sept. 29 ¢¢© Six Days Only!!! 
Must Seer “Boston Globe 


Schlock/Horror Film Marathon 


From the dark corners of world's 
sickest minds comes... 


TTACK OF THE 


KILLER B's 


Noon Sat. Oct 7 to Noon Sun. Oct 8 
(Columbus Day Holiday) 
24 Hours of films, cartoons. & surprises 


Tickets: $14.50 in the 
This years films includ: Rabid Géannles, Ilsa She Wolf of the 5 
Killer Tomatoes and much, much more! 
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| 
that it's a surprise when he raises wives frying potatoes and oiling their Brattle. him just what in hell is going on inside his ie 
But when a priest who is a close fr vibrators. Pauline Collins is the bored ***WTRUE LOVE (1989). Nancy head. Hughes is thie real slob here, and as a Ae 
Romero is gunned down, Romero st London housewife who takes a Grecian Savoca’s debut film has an endearing he proves in picture after scummy picture, nae 
5 huge funeral for him. Forced holiday from her dimwitted chauvinistic. essiness, a limber ensemble, and a he's irredeemable. Copley Place, Circle, i“ 
conscience to wear the vest husband and doesn’t come back. It's the peppery, detailed script (which Savoca suburbs. < os 
liberation theology, his motives ar odd layering of homily and irony that makes © wrote with Richard Guay) that racks up ae 
‘humanitarian than political. Julia i Collins's performance irresistible. Un- Observations as it cuts among the constant-__ 
ported by fine performances from fortunately, bringing the characters of her ae | ee 
Jordon, Ana-Alicia, and Harold Gou lite into the picture is. poor substitute for EE ee ut 
film also benefits from John & WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (1989). 
evenhanded direction of John threatens to break up the wedding is the The polish and calculation of Rob Reiner’s vay 
Young's script. Nickelodeon, Copley groom's (Ron Eldard) inability to give up romantic comedy taint the honesty that is its ; 
his friends (i.e., his adolescence) when his greatest virtue. The movie follows Harry = 
Se See ee the lives of four young characters: Ann bride, Donna (Annabella Sciorra), has Burns (Billy Crystal) and Sally Albright : 
S (Andie MacDowell) , who can't stand to let . already moved into the forefront of her life (Meg Ryan) during their chance en- - 
and expects him to do the same. Eldard : 
A SALUTE TO ROCKY AND Plays the groom, Michael, with considerable : 
WINKLE. Not only the title charact skill. and convincing childishness. But. the 
Mr. Peabody and his boy Sherman and John, and John’s college friend Graham ‘women, the tough-vuinerable Sciorra, 
some “Fractured Fairy Tales” are featured (James Spader) , who is nothing like John Suzanne Costaiios as her warm, sensuous means that there's a lot of talking, For- 
in this collection of clips from one of the — remembers him. Soderbergh’s camera sits into bed by mother, Aida Turturro and Star Jasper as tunately, screenwriter Nora Ephron has a 
a funniest and most sophisticated cartoon on the actors’ faces during tong, semi- hec best friends, and Kelly Cinnante, shrewd ear for dialogue and for the 
a thriller takes off from a potent premise — a Mead's film about three college end, the movie loses some of its ebullience | Meg Ryan Is a good listener, but in general € 
is cop (Ai Pacino) investigating a series of covery of that truth. A ‘recovering es who travel across country en but the performers maintain their high spirits her response is blank-eyed disapproval. By a 
a murders apparently committed by the pathological liar who is impotent and can. route to big bucks on a game show. Brattle. right through the final credits. Nickelodeon, the time the two do go to bed, Sally turns Pues: 
ye woman who answered the male victims’ only get aroused watching videotapes ofhis { Harvard Square. Out to be too shallow to have been the i 
personal ads falls for the prime suspect — _ interviews with women about their'sex lives, source of anticipation, and Harry’s interior is 
the director, Harold Becker is not a man Graham is also Soderbergh’s {a self- T verbalized there's no mystery left. And 
Bt though Richard Price's script has some in, and meant to stand as a metaphor for «kk wKTHE 39 STEPS (1995). This glibness. As the pair's two best friends, 7 
le. funny banter, he’s so intent on making a how an insular artist learns to use what he = graceful and exciting Hitchcock film, one of Carrie Fisher and Bruno Kirby are able to ae 
A Statement on urban loneliness and sexual Po the director's best, is the tale of a young Cut through the narcissism that impedes ome 
4 freedom that he doesn't bother to fill in the Canadian searching through the Scottish Harry and Sally's intimacy. Copley Place, 
§ highlands for a spy ring whosemachinations for not trying. John Candy plays the good- Circle, suburbs. : 
“tured. iresponsibie siob left to take care WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
fe barely written a character, and Becker's apartment, which has him-on thelamfrom Of his brother's kids, including his teenage (1975). Gena Rowlands devours poor Peter : 
a idea of making her a sexually independent the police. A perfect blend.of suspense, wit, niece (Jean Kelly), a horrible shrew. in the Falk and every piece of scenery in sight in ~ = 
z \ and romantic comedy, the film was an early Crass sentimental moralism that permeates the title role of John Cassavetes’s Laingian 
a demonstration of the finesse and virtuosity Hughes's films, she becomes humanized essay on madness and society. She's ies 
z characters, unwittingly feeds into the con- that would characterize Hitchcock’s work. and Buck becomes responsible. Un- bursting with talent, but she doesn't appear is 
a ception, but she pce «och bringing Robert Donat is charming as thie resourceful fortunately, the most likable thing about to have any idea when her choices work and a 
the character a gutsy . Pacino is and relationships, Soderbergh, like'hishero, hero, and as the woman he ends up Buck is his unrespectability. The girl learns when they're. disastrously wrong, and the 
terrific at a sort of hangdog street comedy, goes limp. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, handcuffed to, the lovely Madeleine Carroll her lesson when, against Buck's advice, she _ movie does her a terrible disservice by fae 
but he overdoes it and we have no sense of ‘ was the first ofthe directdf’s blonde fantasy Sleeps with her boyfriend and discovers that framing every move she makes as if she oe 
a@ man caught in an erotic delirium. He's figures. Also, the young Peggy Ashcroft were Duse. When this picture came out, it ie 
best in his scenes with the wonderful John gives a small but memorable and heart- seemed perfect for a Carol Burnett parody, at 
' Goodman, who plays his partner. A big, play catches on, Crete and Mykonos willbe breaking performance as a Scots farm but people took it very seriously. Harvard ee 
. sexy bear of a man who radiates an alive with the sound of frustrated house- [xe Film Archive. oe 
; 
ai 
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Gabriele D’Annunzio rediscovered 


_by Richard Kaye 


' NOCTURNE AND FIVE TALES OF LOVE AND DEATH, by Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
Translated by Raymond Rosenthal. The Marlboro Press, 264 pages, $20.95, $13 paper. 


TAMARA, by L.C. Shaine, Ballantine Books, 312 pages, $9.95 paper. 


L VITTORIALE, LAKE GARDA, ITALY — For American readers, Gabriele D’Annunzio 
(1863-1938) is the lost man of European modernism. Although praised in his own time by 
artists as diverse in their literary tastes as Valery, Joyce, Malraux, and Henry James (who 
admired D’Annunzio’s “rare notion of states of excited sensibility”), the Italian poet and 
novelist perhaps is best known on this side of the Atlantic either as a World War I hero, a 
political rival of Mussolini who once attempted to seize the city of Fiume with his own army, or 
as the comically randy lover of innumerable women, including Eleonora Duse and Isadora 
Duncan. (“He was all the rage,” observed Natalie Barney in 1914. ‘The women who had not 
slept with him became a laughing-stock.”) Most recently, he inspired a successful Off Broadway 
play set in his house on Lake Garda, Il Vittoriale, an opulent palazzo of kitsch memorabilia and _ 


See WINGS, page 8 
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The good, the Bard the ugly 


Cutting Shakespeare down to size 


by Bill Marx 


t 36, Gary Taylor is a 20th-century 
academic phenom, a gray-flanneled 
enfant terrible. He’s the co-editor (with 
Stanley Wells) of Oxford University 
Press’s latest edition of Shakespeare’s complete 
works and the discoverer of a “lost” poem penned 
by the playwright (the inane “Shall I Die”). And 
now he wants to cut the Elizabethan phenom — 
literature’s biggest and his own bread and butter — 
down to size. Although Taylor made his reputation 
pumping up what he calls ‘“Shakesperotics,” 

his rip-roaring book Reinventing Shakespeare 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson, $29.95) argues that from 
See GOOD, page 12 
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of the Clock 
by Elias Canetti 


The Control of Nature 
by John McPhee 


The Encyclopedia 

of Southern Culture 
Edited by Charles Reagan 
Wilson and William Ferris 


Culture, Inc. 
by Herbert I. Schiller 


The Wicked Ways 
of Malcolm McLaren 
by Craig Bromberg 


Robert Altman: 
Jumping Off the Cliff 
by Patrick McGilligan 


FICTION 


The Birds of 
the Innocent Wood 
by Dierdre Madden 


Jasmine 
by Bharati Mukherjee 


The History 
of Luminous Motion 
by Scott Bradfield 


The Setting Sun 
and the Rolling World 
by Charles Mungoshi 
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ALITY CHECKS 


Monday, October 30 $19.95. 


° of how his mother died to save A 
Nicholas Gage her children during the war, | 
Place for Us tells ‘what to 
Author of Eleni’ children after they escaped from 
their Greek mountain village. 
A Place For Us cht | 
Eleni’s Children in America | sisters boarded the ship to America in 
1949 to meet the father they had never 
j known. Their fourth sister had disap- 
The Charlesbank Bookshops | tne guerillas who Killed thir mother 
es the guerrillas w ir 
Kenmore Square of Boston University’s School 
Level 2 of Journalism, Gage has written five other | ‘ Meee Soho 
books and received numerous awards and 1 rn 
12:30 to 2:00 pm prizes for his writing. Houghton Mifflin, | 


Clear and Present Danger THE The Writing Life Affliction 
by Tom Clancy WRITING LIFE by Annie Dillard by Russell Banks — 
Best-selling author Tom Clancy ' Pulitzer Prize winner Annie An inside tale of the causes and 


wages of male violence, Affliction 
| is solid and spellbinding. Wade 
| Whitehouse’s investigation into 


Dillard describes The Writing 
Life, probing, examining and 
analyzing. “This book recounts 


anticipates events. Clear and 
Present Danger is about Colom- 
bian drug lords rampaging 


against U.S. law enforcement. what the actual process of = a hunting death, his decision 
Clancy’s novels have sold more writing feels like. . . . It shows to bring a custody suit against his 
than 15 million copies and the the writer teetering at the tip of former wife and his discovery of a 


real estate scam that costs him his 
job as a policeman, drive him to . 
try to set things straight, once and 
| forall. Harper & Row, $18.95 


the line of words . . . a dispatch 
from the desk. It is about work.” 
Harper & Row, $15.95 


intricate plotting, knife-edge 
suspense and exceptional real- 
ism of his latest will certainly 
push the total to 16 million. 
Putnam, $21.95 


Oldest Living Confederate 


Seeing Voices Straight Shooting 
A Journey into the World What's Wrong with America Widow Tells All 
of the Deaf and Howto FixIt ~~, by Allan Guiganus 
by Oliver Sacks by John Silber Considered a major literary 
The author of The Man Who What's wrong with America? event, this first novel is gener- 
Mistook His Wife for a Hat pon- Nothing that cannot be fixed if ous, funny and scary. It tells of 
ders the nature of talking and eat ste ae ee we used our heads, argues John - the South from the Civil War 
teaching, the development and Silber, the articulate president of” to the present through the voice 
function of the nervous system, Boston University. Silber offers of the widow of the Civil War's 
the formation of communities and a sane, vigorous and compas- last surviving soldier. Alan-.-.-’- 
the interface of language, biology sionate vision of how América Gurganus has taught at Duke, - 
and culture as they relate to the = can change course and restore Stanford, the lowa Writers’ 
deaf. University of California, a 3 traditional values. Harper Workshop and Sarah Lawrence 
$15.95 & Row, $22.50 Presee College. Knopf, $21.95 

é Heston 


Love's Executioner Eden Close Ginsberg 

- & Other Tales of Psychotherapy by Anita Shreve A Biography 

*. by Irvin D. Yalom, M.D. This first novel by a winner of by Barry Miles 

4 In a rare glimpse, a master the O. Henry Award for short A friend and literary associate for 

psychiatrist confronts not only stories is a tale of lingering 25 years, Barry Miles has been 
his own feelings and errors but obsession. A suspenseful page- both an observer and a participant 
the uncertainty at the heart of turner and a lyric evocation of in the life and times of poet Allen 
the therapeutic encounter. lost time, Eden Close is haunt- Ginsberg. Ginsberg is the defini- 
Dr. Irvin Yalom says that only ing. Andrew returns home to a tive biography of one of this 
by recognizing the stark facts of family funeral and the mystery century's most flamboyant and 
human mortality can one come of what happened to the beauti- influential literary renegades. 
to live a whole life. Basic Books, ful girl next door. Harcourt Simon and Schuster, $24.95 


$19.95 Brace Jovanovich, $17.95 


Harp America’s Rome — America’s Rome 
by John Gregory Dunne Volume 1, Classical Rome AMERICAS Volume 2, Classical Rome : 
Harp, a pejorative for Irish Catho- j 


by William L. Vance ROWCE aap HR by William L. Vance 


lic, is a freewheeling investigation A professor of English and | Volume II of William L. Vance’s 


of John Gregory Dunne’s past director of American studies comprehensive two-volume 
after a doctor tells him he is a at Boston University, William work on the impact of Rome on 
candidate for a catastrophic event. L. Vance discusses the impact American artists and writers 
Dunne renders a seamless and of classical Rome on American covers both Catholic and con- 
mordantly funny narrative on JOHN artists and writers from the temporary Rome. Vance 
what it means to be Irish in Amer- earliest days of the new repub- explores the many ways in 
ica. Simon and Schuster, $18.95 GREG ORY lic, showing how Americans which American writers and 
reacted to the reality and sym- artists defined America’s social, 
bolism of Rome. Yale University political and aesthetic concerns 
DUNNE. _ | Press. $30.00 in comparison to Rome. Yale 
University Press, $30.00 
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B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE °* 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY ops 


B.U. Bookstore Mall * M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 236-7442, Major Credit Cards Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 
M-F 9:30-9, 9: Sun 12-5, 237-2837, Major Credit Cards 
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NONFICTION 
THE SECRET HEART OF THE 
CLOCK, by Elias Canetti. 
Translated by Joel Agee. Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 151 pages, 
$19.95. 


Imagine a man who has 
opposed death his entire life, 
who has hated it not just 
personally but philosophically as 
well, as a tremendous waste of 
the high value he places on 
human existence. What is his 
response to his own old age, and 
the constant, encroaching 
presence of his own 
disintegration? The notations, 
aphorisms, and fragments that 
make up The Secret Heart of the 
Clock move over this territory 
again and again. Something other 
than a diary, this book is a 
collection of working notes, sort 
of a window into Canetti’s 
intellect, as if one had hooked up 
a seismograph to his mind and 
were taking readings. 

What comes out of these 
readings is fascinating. Canetti is 
best known for his novel Auto- 
da-Fe, an extended portrait of an 
intellect.derailed into obsession, 
and his'stady Crowds.and Power, 
the fruit of his 30 years of 
into the relationship of 
the individual to mass society. He 


ELIAS CANETTI 


has also written a three-part 
autobiography, an act of memory 
in which virtually every person 
or event that has affected him is 
noted in fanatical detail. It is all 
the more surprising, then, that 
The Secret Heart reveals as much 
as it does, that it opens up 
insights into Canetti somehow 
absent, or at least distant, from 
much of the rest of his work. 
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method whatsoever, is prohibited. 


Brief reviews 


In an earlier era, perhaps, the 
venerable Canetti would have 
had his own chronicler, as 
Johnson had Boswell and Goethe 
had Eckerman. Yet Canetti, 
solitary and contemptuous of 
self-aggrandizement, clearly 
wouldn't have stood for it. One of 
the fragments in the book 
describes an imagined African 
tribe, which went around 
praising beautiful things. As the 
praise was bestowed, the thing . 
died. The fragment conveys both 
Canetti’s attitude toward flattery 
and fame and his respect for the 
power of language. He is, as he 
puts it, a language pietist. 

This high regard for language 
is intimately linked with 
Canetti’s preoccupation with 
memory. The meticulous noting 
of detail becomes a way of 
preserving life, and he despairs of 
getting everything down. “In 
three days I have seen more 
people than I could describe in a 
year,” he laments, and later adds, 
“I would no longer be able to 
count them, all my dead ones. If 
tried, I would forget half of them. 
There are so many, they are 
everywhere, my dead are 
scattered all over the earth.” 
Canetti comes across as a 
phenomenologist of the 
individual — obsessed with 
precisely documenting his 
impressions of people, as well as 
the richness of his own : 
experience. “To me each one is 
sacred. But this has nothing to do 
with the merit, the brilliance, the 


respect someone may have. 


acquired in the course of his 

life. ... . The hope must be 
sustained and nourished that 
every soul is of value not only for . 
itself but might also, in some way 
that can never become foreseen, 
acquire significance for others or 
even for all others.” Even his 
enemies (one senses he has 
many, more for what they 
represent than for who they are) 
are never dismissed out of hand, 
but hang continually in his 
consciousness as vital forces to be 
The burden for a man in his 
80s, who takes every death of 
every acquaintance as a personal 
affront, is enormous, yet Canetti 
remains committed to his belief 
that the acceptance of the idea of 
death diminishes human life. 
“What I am after,” he says, “is not 
its abolishment, which is said to 
be impossible. I want death to be 
held in contempt.” Not 
surprisingly, the threat of nuclear 
apocalypse terrifies Canetti, 
representing as it does the 
extinction of all humans, all 
language, and all memory at a 
single stroke. It should terrify all 
of us, of course, yet in some way 
we all make our peace with it, 
merely to be able to go on with 
our daily existence. Canetti 
doesn't. He refuses to give an 
inch to the idea of death in any of 
its apparitions, including that of 
the decline of a man in his old 
age. 

What's remarkable is the 
unexpected tenderness that flows 
beneath the surface of the book, 
despite Canetti’s obvious 
irascibility and his impatience 
with the human race. “Your 
adoration of humanity,” he notes 
to himself, “would be suspect if 
you didn’t know people as well 
as you do. One who reveres the 
worst man believes in his 


}- enemy, to surround the base of 


transformation.” 


There is much else in the book 
as well: reflections on other 
writers, sketches of future 
projects that Canetti still dreams 
of achieving, a series of 
meditations on language. More 
than anything, The Secret Heart 
of the Clock reads like an 
autobiography stripped bare, not 
a record and an explication of a 
life of the mind, but the mind 
itself. 

— Edward Batchelder 


THE CONTROL OF NATURE, 
by John McPhee. Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 272 pages, $17.95. 


The relationship between land 
and its inhabitants has long held 
sway over John McPhee’s 
imagination. Previous works, 
such as Coming into the Country 
and Rising from the Plains, traced 
the imprints of the vast Alaskan 
and Wyoming landscapes on the 
minds and spirits of their settlers. 
In The Control of Nature, 
McPhee breaks with his 
traditional style and places his 
subjects in the service of a 
unifying concept: the greed, 
courage, ignorance, and hubris 
that lead us into seemingly 
unwinnable battles with nature. 
In contrast with his evocative 
portraits of expansive territories 
where people accommodate 
themselves to the environment, 
McPhee here chronicles “the 
struggle against natural forces — 
heroic or venal, rash or well 
advised — when human beings 
conscript themselves tofight 
against the earth, to take what is 
not given, to rout the destroying 


Mt. Olympus demanding and 
expecting the surrender of the 
gods.” 

McPhee takes us to three 
places where this Herculean 
contest has been played out in 
recent years. The book begins on 
the banks of the Mississippi River 
300 miles from its mouth, where 
the US Army Corps of Engineers 
has constructed a massive 
concrete control structure to 
prevent the mighty river from 
ever changing course. In its 
endless attempt to seek the 
shortest route to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Mississippi has 
throughout the millennia shifted 
course every thousand years or 
so, “jumped here and there 
within an arc about two hundred 
miles wide, like a pianist playing 
with one hand.” In the 1950s, the 
Mississippi appeared ready once 
again to find a swifter outlet, this 
time down the Atchafalaya River 
lying to the west. But such a 
move would have disrupted river 
commerce and obliterated towns. 
“For nature to take its course 
would have been unthinkable. 
Nature, in this place, had become 
an enemy of the state.” In 
response, the government built a 
massive series of dams and locks 
to parcel out the river's flow — 
forever — as it was in 1950. 

Next McPhee jumps to a small 
island off Iceland, where in 1973 
a volcano broke through the 
ground. As the mountain of lava 
expanded, it threatened to seal 
off and destroy the country’s 
main harbor, a key component of 
the Icelandic economy. As 
residents fled, one physicist 
thought he might stop the 
tragedy by dousing the molten 


harden and stop flowing. 
Ridiculed at first, Thorbjorn 
Sigureirsson soon showed the 
country his quixotic scheme 
could work. 

McPhee’s last stop is the San 
Gabriel mountain range, east of 
Los Angeles. The San Gabriels 
are rising faster than any range 
on earth — and crumbling almost 
as quickly. A unique combination 
of explosive brush fires, heavy 
rains, and loose rock creates the 
enormous “debris flows” that 
periodically sweep down from 
the mountains and carry away 
the homes of those too foolish or 
too dedicated to live elsewhere. 
To stop the flows, which destroy 
whole hillsides and can pick up 
so many cars they look like 
“bread dough mixed with 
raisins,” Los Angeles County 
constructed a vast network of 
football-stadium-sized catch 
basins and underground 
drainage chutes. 

Although the Atchafalaya 
chapter starts the book off 
slowly, the sections on Iceland 
and Los Angeles are riveting. The 
characters we meet are drawn 
less compellingly than in 
McPhee’s earlier works, but his 
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OF NATURE 


John McPhee 


rock with water, causing it to 


tales, of men and women 
working on inch-thin sheets of 
volcanic glass covering lakes of 
red-hot lava as fiery lava bombs 
drop all around them, of families 
watching the engulfing debris 
flows pour through their 
windows and carry away entire 
houses, make for spellbinding 
reading. 

It is easy in this age of 
diminishing expectations, when 
writers herald the death of nature 
and the end of history, to dismiss 
McPhee’s fascination with man’s 
battle against nature as a relic of 
an earlier time, a time when 
Americans saw no limit to their 
ambitions. but as The Control of 
Nature shows so clearly, the 
drive to tame the wild is too 
deeply embedded in the psyche 
of modern civilization to vanish 
overnight. 

— Rob French 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SOUTHERN CULTURE, edited 
by Charles Reagan Wilson and 
William Ferris. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1634 
pages, $49.95. 


What do you mean, you 
haven't heard of Goo Goo 
Clusters? Well, it’s time you 
learned something about 
Southern culture. Lucky for you, 
the Encyclopedia of Southern 
Culture has arrived. Get you one. 


Careful, it’s heavy — 1634 
hardbound pages weigh more 
than a potful of overcooked grits. 
Now, turn to page 688. There. 
Under the heading “Goo Goo 
Clusters,” in the chapter on 
“History and Manners,” a 
knowledgeable gentleman from 
the Southern Arts Federation in 
Atlanta explains in four vital 
paragraphs that Goo Goo 
Clusters are candy made of 
caramel, marshmallow, peanuts, 
and milk chocolate. Created in 
Nashville in 1912, they've 
endured as a Southern staple 
ever since; the six-pack box bears 
the reminder: “A Good Ole 
Southern Treat.” (Why, I 
remember when my Georgia 
cousin took a job north of the 
Mason-Dixon line and relied on 
his mama to ship him his fix of 
Goo Goo Clusters, by the case). 
The South itselfis something 
like Goo Goo Clusters — too 
sweet for the taste of some 
outsiders, but addictive to many 
Southerners who've left it 
behind. The Encyclopedia of 
Southern Culture captures the 
savory details of Dixie's rich 
landscape. It’s intended to serve 
as the most complete single- 
reference volume ever produced 
on the mind, manners, and 
mythology of the American 
South. The book is divided into 
24 major subject areas — 
agriculture, black life, language, 
literature, recreation, religion, 
social class, etc. Entries are 
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written by experts. For example, 
Phyllis May, of Indiana 
University, is ideally qualified to 
write on the crucial topic of 
“Cheerleading and Twirling,” 
being as her PhD dissertation 
involved “folkloric and 
ethnomusicological perspectives 
on Afro-American cheerleading 
performances as play and 
display. . . .” May identifies one 
Herkie Herkimer as the 
Southerner who invented the 
modern pom-pom (admit it, you 
always wondered, didn’t you?) 
and expounds upon the way 
Southern girls find inspitation in 
“the dream of becoming a 
professional cheerleader or a 
baton-twirling Miss America.” So 
what inspires Southern boys? 
Pickup trucks. Preferably with 
gun racks. According to the 
“Pickup Trucks” entry: “For the 
younger man not tied to a family, 
the pickup becomes his chariot, 
in which he cruises around 
looking for women. Apparently, 
the higher riding the pickup .. . 
the more likely the southern boy 
will land a date with a 
cheerleader.” 

If you're saying to yourself, 
“Hey, none of this seems much 

different from the non-urban 
north,” then you have a point. 
When the ingredients of 
Southern life are isolated for 
explication, they frequently 
appear fairly universal. In many 
entries, the contributors to this 
encyclopedia fail to illuminate 
the regional distinctions of a 
subject. But taken together, the 
sections do build a larger picture 
of a place not quite like the rest of 
America, 

You can use the Encyclopedia 
to gain solid academic accounts 
of such phenomena as Jacksonian 
democracy, regional dialects, 
industrialization in Appalachia, 
and the history of lynching. Or 
you can browse through such 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 
lighter offerings as the Dukes of 
Hazzard, beach music, stock-car 
racing, and the annual 
catfish/hushpuppy feast in Toad 
Suck, Arkansas. In fact, given the 
colloquial nature of many of the 
topics, a lot of the writing is far 
too dry in tone. And that may 
alienate some Southerners who 
feel the writers got the facts but 
missed the spirit of the place. But 
after all, this is a reference work; 
you can’t expect it to read like 
Flannery O’Connor: But, from 
mobile homes to moonpies, from 
juke joints to Jim Crow, The 
Encyclopedia of Southern 
Culture records it for posterity in 
all its shame and glory. 

— Sharon Brody 


CULTURE, INC.: THE 
CORPORATE TAKEOVER OF 
PUBLIC EXPRESSION, by 
Herbert I. Schiller. Oxford 
University Press, 201 pages, 
$22.50. 


“Lord have mercy, Jesse, I’m 
not believing this,” the lily-white 
cynosure of Southern 
Womanhood, Dorothy Helms, 
was reported as saying to her 
husband as she rifled through the 
pages of the Mapplethorpe 
catalogue, leading many to 
speculate about which image she 
was rutting over when she 
blurted out this cri de coeur — the 
uncircumcised slab of dark meat 
spilling like a bratwurst from a 
three piece suit? Resonant with 
dire implications for federal as 
opposed to corporate funding of 
the arts, her outburst might stand 
as a minatory epigraph to Herbert 
Schiller’s flawed but timely new 
study Culture, Inc.: The 
Corporate Takeover of Public 
Expression. Clearly, in a society 
_ whose government must shield 
Christian ladies like Dot Helms 
from falling — with a clatter of 
hoop skirts and whale-bone 
corsets — into swoons at the 
mere sight of the male organ, the 
Congress is no more fit than the 
corporation to serve as custodian 
of American culture. The Helms 
debacle and the indictment it 
makes of government control of 
public expression linger 
ironically behind the pages of 
Schiller’s book, raising the 
suspicion that, if the business 
world’s control of culture is bad 
for art and ideas, Uncle Sam 
doesn't really provide a savory 
alternative. 

Every conceivable source of 
information in American society, 
from the computer terminal in 
the library to the sandwich board 
strapped to the boycotter’s back, 
has been appropriated by big 
business, so that decisions over 
what information gets produced 
and who has access to it are now 
largely in the hands of a 
propertied class as dismissive of 
the public’s hunger for facts as 
Marie Antionette towards the 
Parisian canaille. According to 


As announced earlier, the PLS 
Literary Awards will single out 
the work of Boston-area authors. 
'in three categories: fiction, 
nonfiction, and poetry. A 
separate Discovery Award will 
also be presented for a work of 
fiction. Each award carries a cash 
prize of $500. 


ELIGIBILITY 

Writers who live and/or work 
in the Greater Boston area 
(within the circulation reach of 
the Phoenix) are eligible. 
Published or unpublished work 
as well as work-in-progress may 
be submitted. Contributors to 
PLS and Phoenix employees or 
their immediate families are not 
eligible. 

For the Fiction Discovery 
Award, all above rules apply and 
the writer must be 25 years of age 
or younger. All submissions must 


The PLS Literary Awards Guidelines 


be for one category only. 


ENTRIES ; 
Fiction: Stories, novel-in-* 
progress, or unpublished-novel 


excerpt, not to exceed 50 pages. A . 


published novel can be 
submitted as a single entry. 
Nonfiction: Essays, reviews, - 
or book excerpt, not to exceed 
50 pages. (A published book 
may be sumbitted as a single 
entry.) 
Poetry: Up to 12 poems, not to 
exceed 20 pages. A published 
book may be submitted as a 
single entry. 
Fiction Discovery Award: Two 
stories, not to exceed a total of 50 
pages. : 


SUBMISSIONS 

Except for published material 
(which may be submitted in 
published form) all submissions 


must be typed double-spaced, — 
and have numbered pages 
Submissions must includea 
cover sheet with: 

® Name, address, day and night 
phone. 

® Category submitted for (one 

© Title(s) of work submitted. 

® List of publications (if 
applicable). 


DEADLINE 
All submissions must be 
postmarked by February 1, 1990. 


Send all submissions to: 
Phoenix Literary Awards 
(Category) 

c/o Boston Phoenix 

126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 


Winners will be announced by 


July 1, 1990. 


Schiller, as corporations lick up 
overseas markets in an 
unprecedentedly global 
communications network, the 
products of the so-called “culture 
industries” — books, 
newspapers, films, TV spots, data 
bases, electronic media, libraries 
— have become marketable 
commodities so prohibitive in 
price that only the wealthiest of 
conglomerates have the 
wherewithal to buy access to 
them. As a consequence, the 
general public’s very notion of 
reality, of history, of current 
events, of ideas and the arts, is 
increasingly at the mercy of the 
captains of industry who control 
not only the media but the vast 
repositories of data that the 
business world has amassed for 
furthering its own ends. In an 
automated world, there’s no such 
thing as that inalienable right on 
which the autocratic state 
lavishes so much oily cant — the 
easy access to knowledge and 
ideas, a fact that leads Schiller to 
imagine an imminent dystopia in 
which the computer terminal will 
displace the physical structure of 
the public library itself, with 
information available only to 
those who can afford to be 
gouged by the extortionately 
expensive hardware necessary to 
tap into it. “Let them eat floppies 
and circuitry boards” seems to be 
corporate America’s answer to 
the collapse of the free and equal 
dissemination of knowledge in 
our society. 

What Culture, Inc. is missing is 
the very thing about which 
Schiller has written such a 
chilling obituary: information 
itself, examples, cases, statistics 
— the ballast of facts that would 
have prevented him from 
straggling off into pure iteration 
and editorializing. His analysis is 
brilliant, his prose sharp and 


eloquent, his topic of the most 
urgency, and his book, in the 
final analysis, required reading. 
But while he manages to sweep 
his reader up in his arguments, he 
fails to document exactly how 
corporate ownership of, say, 
magazines or newspapers 
translates into the blow-by-blow 
details of reporters writing their 
stories: what they leave out, what 
they put in, how they hedge their 
terms, skew this, bowdlerize that. 
How, for that matter, does 
corporate sponsorship of artists 
affect the way they handle their 
media? What sort of work are 
they likelier to produce under a 
corporate grant than sweating 
like a dray horse in the cheesy 
sublime of a loft or garret? Of 
course none of the intimate 
decisions that artists or reporters 
make on a daily basis leaves a 
paper trail, for corporate control 
has, as Schiller mentions in 
passing, been internalized, with 
reporters knowing exactly what 
they can and cannot say, what 
their editors want to hear and 
what they don’t, and artists 
similarly knowing what they can 
and cannot exhibit, what curators 
will and what they will not select. 
What is the exact “look” of 
corporate art and corporate 
expression? What can one say 
when one is emancipated from 
the business world’s clutch on the 
apparatus of perception and 
communication that one cannot 
say when one is kissing its ass? 
These are questions that 
Schiller’s excellent book raises 
but never answers. 

— Daniel Harris 


THE WICKED WAYS OF 
MALCOLM MCLAREN, by 
Craig Bromberg. Harper and 
Row, 352 pages, $10.95. 


Get A Clear Answer. 


Ask A Professional. Ask Your Librarian. 


Malcolm McLaren is such a 
complex, fascinating character 
that it’s frustrating to see him 
simplified time and time again. 
Observers of McLaren, the 
entrepreneur/artist who dreamed 
up the Sex Pistols and a host of 
less worthy endeavors and 
scams, tend to pigeonhole him 
either genius or evil incarnate. A 
quick glance at the title of this 
tome tells you where Bromberg 
stands. The Wicked Ways of 
Malcolm McLaren is a mild, 
overwritten hatchet job, but its 
impressive research 
inadvertently gives some new 
insight into McLaren’s methods 
and motivations. 

McLaren (née Malcolm 
Edwards), born in 1946, spent 
most of the ‘60s drifting through 
British art schools. He spent the 
early ‘70s running an 
unsuccessful boutique, but in 
1974 he found his true calling, the 
ideal forum for his personal 
distillation of Pop Art, 
situationism, and carny ethics: an 
exciting, semi-competent, off- 
kilter, iconoclastic rock-and-roll 
band. After a brief attempt at 
managing the burnt-out New 
York Dolls, McLaren returned to 
his London shop, which now 
catered to the bondage-and- 
titillation crowd and was finally 
making some money. But 
although the store was called 
SEX, its goods had nothing to do 
with the traditional idea of sex as 
shared pleasure. Its wares 
(mostly designed by McLaren's 
lover and partner-in-crime 
Vivienne Westwood) were 
intended to make its wearers look 
repulsive, even sexless. McLaren 
declared that his boutique 
expressed ‘‘the fashion 
philosophy of anti-fashion” and 
set out to define clothing style as 
aversion. With a few SEX 
regulars as willing stooges, he 
planned to hatch a band that 
would do the same for pop-music 
style. 

This band, of course, was the 
Sex Pistols, and McLaren’s three 
years with the group that broke 
rock and roll in two far 
overshadows the decade of 
indifferent work he has since 
produced. It is only because of 
the Sex Pistols that we care about 
McLaren and he knows it: in 
every publicity opportunity for 
every subsequent project, he 
invariably refers to the exploits of 
“my boys.” Forget that his boys 
had to take him to court to get 
paid — McLaren, a sub- 
Warholian figure, garners 
attention only by reminding us of 
his former associations. Since 
McLaren’s notoriety is 
conditional, his ability to 
continually show up in Vanity 
Fairand Fame is that much more 
impressive. 

Bromberg’s explanation for 
McLaren’s endurance is dumb 
luck, but that doesn’t wash. It 
makes one wonder why 


_ Bromberg, who clearly came to 


the project with a thesis to prove, 
would bother interviewing more 
than 200 people if he was 
convinced that McLaren fell into 
his good fortune. For Bromberg, 
McLaren just happened to be in 
Paris for the student riots that 
inspired him so, just happened to 
be running a shop that the Sex 
Pistols frequented, just happened 
to pick up on certain cultures just 
as they were being exploited. 
Doing this also works against the 
book’s title construct, McLaren as 
bad guy. If all his career moves 
are accidental, how can McLaren 
bring so much cavalier - 
maliciousness to them as 
Bromberg claims? Bromberg can’t 
decide if any of McLaren’s moves 
are intentional, which means he 
can’t interpret his admirable 
research. | don’t mind using 
Bromberg’s research to make up 
my own opinions, but one of the 
prime responsibilities of a 
biographer is to shape facts, not 
just list them. 

McLaren has perpetrated some 
wicked acts, like the time he 
bailed Sex Pistol Sid Vicious out 
of jail in October 1978 (he had 
been arrested for the murder of 
his girlfriend Nancy Spungen), 


. flew back to London, and started 


selling t-shirts with Sid’s picture 
under the caption “I’m alive, 
she’s dead, I’m yours.” There’s a 
deep cynicism in such an act, a 
cynicism that Bromberg doesn’t 
confront in Wicked Ways. In the 
end, Bromberg portrays 
McLaren's wickedness as 
harmless, colorful eccentricities. 
He couldn't be further off the 
mark. 

— Jimmy Guterman 


ROBERT ALTMAN: JUMPING 
OFF THE CLIFF, by Patrick 
McGilligan. St. Martin’s, 652 
pages. $24.95. 


After you've trekkedall the - 
way through Patrick 
McGilligan’s thick biography of 
Robert Altman, you still don’t 
know why he wrote it. You don’t 
get the sense that he was so 
turned on by Altman’s movies in 
the early ‘70s — or so 
disenchanted by his string of 
turkéys in the late ‘70s — that he 
had to find a way of explaining 
the director's restless, quirky 
genius. There’s no obsessive 
drive here to discover the 
relationship between Altman's 
life and his films — just a tired 
Freudianizing impulse that keeps 
searching for clues in Altman’s 
movies to his crypto-incestuous 
relationship with his sister 
(‘‘Altman’s bile is close to the 
surface” in a scene from That 
Cold Day in the Park where 
brother and sister bathe 
together), his feelings for his 
father, his comfortable 
Midwestern upbringing (O.C. 
and Stiggs is “a kind of a laying . 
waste of his own upper-middle- 
class boyhood”). McGilligan 
works backwards, using the 
movies to confirm the dirt he’s 
dug up about Altman; learning 
the man’s a womanizer, he cites 
the humiliation of Hot Lips in the 
shower in M*A*S*H, the 
striptease scene in Nashville, and 
the gangster Marty Augustine’s 
Coke-bottle brutality to his 
mistress in The Long Ggodbye as 
evidence. 

You could say McGilligan’s 
approach clouds his vision of 
these movies; seeing only what 
he looks for, he fails to spot, for 
example, the generosity the film 
shows toward Hot Lips in the last 
half-hour. And it’s not that he’s 
just trying to score points against 
Altman — which might at least 
give the book a raison d’étre and 
a point of view. He seems to 
admire Altman as an artist on 
some level, but his critical 
judgments are so peculiar (he 
defends A Perfect Couple and 
Streamers) that you're not sure 
why, and he shows very little 
understanding about the way the 
movies work. He finds the 
perfectly straightforward 
psychological melodrama That | 
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Cold Day in the Park cryptic; he 
thinks the panoply of video 
screens in the Nixon monologue, 
Secret Honor, merely-lend 
variety” to the set; he doesn’t 
even realize Keith Carradine is 
serenading Lily Tomlin in the 
“I'm Easy” scene in Nashville or 
get the joke at the end, when the 
BBC reporter Opal (Geraldine 
Chaplin) misses the assassination 
because her attention is 
elsewhere. 

The only reason to peek into 
this biography is the chapter on 
the Kansas City-based Calvin 
Company, where Altman made 
documentaries in the early ‘50s. 
Interviewing his boss, Frank 
Barhydt, and his favorite 
cameraman, Charley Paddock, 
McGilligan discovers that Calvin 
was a dry run for the Altman 
visual style (the use of multiple 
cameras, the compulsive tracking 
shots, the novel, unexpected set- 
ups). And the book contains 
comprehensive documentation of 
Altman's TV work, which was 
considerably more extensive than 
I'd realized. But the last two- 
thirds of Robert Altman: Jumping 
Off the Cliffis an unholy 
mélange of anecdotes that don’t 
quite cross the line into gossip 
(because McGilligan sounds so 
shocked at everything he hears), 
skewed half-readings of the 
films, and dreadful writing (“the 
director had more than one 
skirmish'on the set with the 
hauteur of Bud Cort”; “His name, 
mentioned, abbreviated many an 
Altman repast”; 


; “there is 
defiance, and defensiveness, — 
from Altman, as he parades 
increasingly pretzeled-up social 
misfits”). Readers would be well 
advised to put the book away 
around page 227. _ : 
 —<$teve Vinebérg 


FICTION 


THE BIRDS OF THE 
INNOCENT WOOD, by 
Dierdre Madden. Faber and 
Faber, 147 pages, $7.95 paper. 


Twin sisters Catherine and 
Sarah each know a secret about’ 
the other. Sarah is wise to the 
reason the local convent won't 
accept Catherine. Catherine 
knows more than is good about 
Sarah’s lover down the lane. 
There’s a vaguely Gothic design 
at work in the book’s sly 
revelation of information, but 
what's more compelling about 
Irish writer Dierdre Madden's 
first novel is the way it describes 
the emotional churnings of 
people confused about love. 
Madden’s incantatory prose, 
which probes the interstices of 
human behavior, is the spirit that 
animates the book. 

For lack of human connection, 
the family — Catherine and 
Sarah, their mother, Jane, and 
father, James, who live on a 
small, isolated farm — might be 
the only people in the world. 
Except for Ellen and Peter, who 
live at a nearby farm (and are 
merely extensions of the family), 
and James's aged father, there is 
no one else, Even among 
themselves there is little 
communion. The sisters’ mother, 
bizarrely orphaned at a young 
age, isa woman who holds 
herself at a distance from her 
own life. “This isn’t really 
happening to me,” she thinks. “It 
was some other woman who 
found herself living in a house 
where such things were 
commonplace, where there were 
slugs in the kitchen and 
enormous spiders in the 
bedrooms, and Jane was 
somehow able to observe this 
woman’s plight with peculiar 
intimacy.” 

In fact, the pleasures of the 
book are in the descriptions of 
the characters’ “peculiar 
intimacies” with their own lives. 
Sarah and Catherine have 
divided the world into secular 
and religious turf, butthe _ 
thoughts of both echo their 
sinister connection to their. : 


respective sources of passion. 
When she realizes her own secret 
disqualifies her from ever taking 
vows, Catherine “moves like one 
who has awoken in a strange 
country, where the language she 
has always spoken but the 
meaning has'changed. When she 
speaks a blessing the people 
understand a curse, and when 
she speaks of love they think she 
speaks of hate.” And Sarah, on 
the other hand, obséves of her 
lover, “his face did not merely 
look familiar, it looked too 
familiar.” 

It’s not hard to see why 
Madden is already being 
compared with her 
countrywoman Edna O’Brien. If 
she has yet to show O’Brien’s 
architectural sense of story (the 
revelations, when they come, are 
a bit mundane), Madden surely 
possesses the power to create a 
distinctive universe. Moving 
back and forth between the 
generations, from the story of 
Jane’s isolated upbringing and 
fragmented marriage to the adult 
lives of her lonely daughters, the 
book portrays the inner lives of 
women who might as well be 
pieces of the same forlorn 
personality. What's frightening is 
that this personality regards 
loneliness and loss as the 
overriding human experience. 
And Madden’s voice is so 
convincing that we're tempted to 
believe it. 

— Robin Dougherty 


JASMINE, by Bharati 
Mukherjee. Grove Weidenfeld, 
241 pages, $17.95. 


“Lifetimes ago, under a banyan 
tree in the village of Hasnapur,.an 
astrologer cupped his ears — his 
satellite dish to the stars — and 
foretold my widowhood and 
exile,” says Jasmine, the narrator 
of Bharati Mukherjee’s spare, 
melodic third novel. Based on a 
short story of the same title that 
appeared last year in the author's 
prize-winning collection, The 
Middleman and Other Stories, 
her new book spins.out from the 
original tale like a high cone of 
candy floss from a dab of 
caramelized sugar. 

At age seven, Jyoti is a dusty- 
footed girl from the Punjab who 
brashly disclaims the astrologer’s 
prediction. At 14 she marries 
Prakash Vijh, a practical, modern 
man who rechristens his child 
bride Jasmine. Prakash intends 
this break with the past to be her 
metamorphosis: he hopes 
Jasmine will grow brave enough 
to set aside her Indian ways and 
join him in America, where he 
expects to attend a trade school in 
Miami. But on the eve of the 
departure he dreams of, Prakash 
is murdered by terrorist Sikhs. 

Now a grieving widow as 
foretold, Jasmine sets the course 
of her own exile. Harking back to 
tradition, she plans to build a 
funeral pyre and fling herself 


upon it, an act Prakash surely 
would havedeplored. Lugging a 
cheap suitcase heavy with 
mementos, she smuggles herself 
across several countries and an 
ocean. 

The journey is grim. “The 
longest line between two points 


BHARATI 
MUKHERJEE 


is the least detected,” she reports. 
Her fellow travelers are also 
“illegals”: shadowy, half-starved 
refugees from different corners of 
the world. On landing in 
America, Jasmine is raped by the 
captain of the stinking, 
disintegrating shrimper that 
carried her to Florida. Her 
defilement is complete when he 
rifles through the suitcase that 
holds her childish altar to 
Prakash, and in one brief 


moment she decides to kill the 
captain instead of herself. 

Like her widowhood and exile, 
the murder appears preordained. 
“All acts are connected,” says 
Jasmine dully. “For every 
monster there is a hero. For every 
hero a monster.” 

From Miami, she migrates to a 
stifling Indian community in 
Queens, New York, then flees to 
the freedom of Manhattan. There 
she becomes the live-in 
babysitter for Duff, adopted 
daughter of Taylor and Wylie, a 
hip young-professional couple. 
Mukherjee eavesdrops on the 
resulting culture clash, 
lampooning Taylor and Wylie’s 
liberal sentiments with barely 
restrained glee. 

On her first night in 
Manhattan, Jasmine fully expects 
to sleep with the baby she'll care 
for; Wylie, meantime, is 
arranging for a separate bedroom 
for Duff's “day mummy.” 

“Who will I sleep with?”, 
Jasmine asks, confused. 

“What you do on your own 
time is your own business,” 
Wylie briskly replies. “But show 
discretion for Duff's sake.” 

Nevertheless, this is Jasmine’s 
Eden. However plastic, it’s a safe 
port in her deliberately unsettled 
life. But paradise is lost when 
Wylie falls out of love with 
Taylor and Jasmine thinks she 
sees her husband's killer. She 


nv °s again, this time to the flat 
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A PLACE FOR US 

by Nicholas Gage 

Thre successor to the bestseller 
Eleni, this is the story of a Greek 
immigrant family with a tragic 
past: Heartbreaking, hilarious, 
and ultimately triumphant. 


THE CALVIN AND 
HOBBES LAZY 
SUNDAY BOOK 

by Bill Watterson 

The magical friendship shared 
by Calvin and his stuffed tiger, 
Hobbes, will provide many 
lazy Sunday afternoons 
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QUEEN OF THE 
DAMNED 

by Anne Rice 

The third installment of The © 
Vampire Chronicles unleashes 
Akasha, the queen herself, 
who has risen from a 6,000 
year sleep to let loose the 
powers of the night. 
Paperback. 
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THE NIGHT OF THE 
MARY KAY 
COMMANDOS 

by Berke Breathed 

A new Bloom County collection 


featuring the Commando scent 
that has men asking, "Is that 
Smell-O-Tunes you're wearing?” 


Paperback. 
LOVE'S EXECUTIONER 


by Irvin Yalom 


accounts of a master therapist 

and his patients confronting 

themselves and each other. 

Every reader will identify with 

these tales of the human 
fition. 


LOVE AND SEX: THE 
BOOK OF QUESTIONS 
by Gregory Stock 

Here is a book that will open 
doors, break down walls, and 
encourage the sharing of 
secrets. 250 questions that 
explore the bounds of intimacy. 
Paperback. 
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farmland of lowa. There she 
reinvents herself as Jane 
Ripplemeyer, common-law wife 
of a comfortable, middle-aged, 
middle-American banker, and 
mother to another survivor, a 
Vietnamese boy named Du 
Thien. 

Jyoti/Jasmine/Jane’s exile is 
the lens through which she views 
her adopted country. The 
America she reflects back has 
been partially sucked dry of the 
dream. In Florida, freedom’s 
shores are littered with the 
discards of a wealthy nation, and 
those who arrived first fight 
furiously to keep out those who 
will come next. Taylor and Wylie 
command everything but their 
hearts’ desires. Jasmine’s good- 
natured banker lover is shot and 
paralyzed by a farmer when he 
forecloses on the man’s land. 

Mukherjee has written an 
evocative story packed with 
sweet, sour, and salty pleasures. 
Initially, the way she tells it — in 
short, sharp dispatches — is 
confusing; a few convenient and 
somewhat saccharine plot twists 
also mar the book. 

Only Jasmine never flags. 
“Watch me re-position the stars,” 
she whispers near the end, as she 


prepares for yet another 
metamorphosis. Readers who 
accept the novel's flaws as the 
price of entering Mukherjee’s 
world will find themselves 
rushing alongside an exile’s 
travels in America, “greedy with 
wants and reckless from hope,” 
just like Jasmine. 

— Francesca Coltrera 


THE HISTORY OF 

LUMINOUS MOTION, by 
Scott Bradfield. Knopf, 274 


pages, $17.95. 


Imagine you're eight years old 
again. Second grade. There’s a 
12-year-old girl you think is cute, 
and one day she even deigns to 
talk to you and your best friend. 
She says, “I guess you guys 
should know right away I'ma 
Marxist. I support the 
Sandinistas, and the leftist 
guerrilla forces in Chad.” 

Between chomps on her bubble 
gum, she comments drily on such 
topics as the “psychological 
domination manifest in all 
competitive class struggle” and 
the attempts of Vogue and 
Cosmo to manipulate girls’ views 
of their own bodies. 

So this is what it’s like to grow 
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A comprehensive look at 
what is wrong with our 
schools, and why so many 
of the proposed solutions 
will do nothing to help. An 
incisive, workable program 
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educational system by the 
former Director of 
Education at IBM. 
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up in the ‘80s. Phillip Davis, the 
eight-year-old narrator of Scott 
Bradfield’s first novel, is world- 
weary and cynical, and he hasn’t 
even hit puberty yet. He smokes 
dope, drinks Manhattans in the 
afternoons with his best friend's 
mother, and uses his paper route 
to case houses to burglarize. 

Even in Southern California, 
where the novel is set, this is not 
considered normal childhood 
behavior. And somehow, after 
years of being inundated with 
Valley Girl imitations, one finds it 
hard to imagine pre-teen 
Californians forming such 
articulate sentences. These kids’ 
conversations are just too 
contrived, even if they are taken 
in the spirit of exaggerated 
parody of adult conversations. 
Throughout The History of 
Luminous Motion, the reader is 
continually unsettled by this 
discrepancy between the age of 
the characters and their words 
and thoughts. It’s just impossible 
to believe that Phillip is only 
eight, even if he has had a bit of 
an unusual upbringing. 


But Bradfield keeps us riveted — 


to the narrative despite its flaws 
by involving us in Phillip’s 
increasingly psychotic thoughts. 
The boy spent his earliest years 
touring California with his 
felony-committing, man- 
hopping mother in their’ 
“untuned and ominously 
clattering beige Ford Rambler,” 
rarely staying in one town for 
more than a night. He is 
obsessed, both with his mother 
and with the mesmerizing 
motion of life in the backseat of 
the Rambler. When his Oedipal 
fantasy is abruptly halted by his 
mom’s decision to settle down 
with Pedro;a bland, bloated. 
hardware-store owner, Phillip 
fights his rival the only way he 
can think of — he slips lethal 


quantities of Seconal into Pedro's 


Budweiser. 

Or does he just hallucinate 
this? From this point in the 
narrative on, reality and 
imagination are inextricably 
entwined. Phillip’s psychosis 
deepens, culminating with his 
attempted murder of another 
rival, his natural father. Finally, 
after a harrowing scene in which 
Phillip poisons his father with his 
junior chemistry set, binds him 


with electrical extension cords, 


and tortures him with household * 


tools, Bradfield’s seemingly 
inexhaustible imagination and 
the narrative both run out of 
steam. 

The book limps along to an 
indefinite conclusion, with 
Phillip never quite resolving his 
exaggerated Oedipal complex; 
therefore, unlike most coming- 
of-age novels, here the 
protagonist never quite grows up. 
The want of resolution leaves the 
reader with a vague sense of 
disquietude. It’s been an 
exhilarating yet battering 
psychological journey, full of 
twists and turns at times hilarious 

_and at times sickening. 
— Marcia Crumley 


THE SETTING SUN AND THE 

ROLLING WORLD, by Charles 

Mungoshi. Beacon Press, 202 


pages, $8.95 paper. 


The author of this collection is 
literary director of Zimbabwe - 
Publishing House and twice the 
winner of PEN awards for other 
stories and poems. All of the 
stories here were previously 
published between 1972 and 1980 
— before independence, when 
Zimbabwe was still Rhodesia. 
Mungoshi'’s first book, Coming of 
the Dry Season, was banned in 
that country. 

These are searing, laconic, 
melancholy stories of despair and 
humiliation, isolation and 
deprivation. Black families are 
divided between the city and the 
village, the old order and the 
new, the world of witchcraft, 
medicine men, and ancestors, 
and the world of the Europeans 

boss-boys, plantations, 
boarding schools, and 
estrangement. And those two 
worlds can never come to terms 
with each other. 

In the title story, a son takes 
leave of his father, his family, his 
ancestors, and his homeland to 
go to the city. He says he must 
burn away the charms of his old 
world, learn to stand on his own 
feet, shake off the past and be 
free of its bonds and beliefs. But 
the only things Mungoshi’s 

characters find in the city are 
homelessness, joblessness, 
violence, and violation. People 


walking, city-hunger and city- 


thwarted and bitter lives... 


and.an epitaph.” 


| just what Nadine.Gordimer has 


the exterior or interior world the 


prey on one another in the city. 
Isolated from any old, 

meaningful sense of community — 
or tradition, town life offers 
nothing but the oblivion of sex 
and alcohol. People are driven to 
look for “anything to jump out of 
my skin,” as.one desperate 
character puts it in “Some Kinds 
of Wounds.” 

In “The Brother,” a young 
schoolboy observes the 
desolation and tawdriness of his 
prodigal eldest brother's city life 
when he comes to stay with him 
before his boarding school opens. 
“The villains were too many for 
one man,” he concludes, angry 
and bitterly disillusioned. The 
despair of being nothing and of 
doing nothing, the shame of 
poverty and the power of money 
to fill the eyes of a black man 
looking for a job “with tears of 
goodwill [that] forgave 
everybody for the misery in the 
world” are excruciatingly 
palpable in Mungoshi’s stories. 
City-awe, he writes, was “the © 
disease of any rural African. Until 
they had spent a week of city- 
cruelty. 
Mungoshi allows for only 
occasional solace. In “Who Will 
Stop the Dark?”, an elderly 
grandfather teaches his unhappy 
grandson how to trap for mice 
and hunt for rabbits, how to spit 
on fishing bait for good luck. In 
“The Mount of Moriah,” an 
Abraham-and-Isaac story, a 
father is willing to sacrifice his 
crippled son to try to bring back 
his own luck, but he stops short 
when his son hands him the 
knife. Yet the lives of Mungoshi’s 
fathers, mothers, sons, brothers, 
and husbands are always 


“Remember where you came. 
from” is for them, always, “a 
warning, a remonstrance, a curse 


In one of his poems, Charles 
Mungoshi has written that “the 
dead live in the living/And the 
living are the seed of the dead.” 
This.is the truth that his painful . 
stories concentrate on. They do 


written a short story must do: 
they express “from a situation in 


life-giving drop — sweat, tear, 
semen, saliva — that will spread 
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“David Foster Wallace turns 
the short story upside down 
and inside out... He is 
quick-blooded and good, 
and these are very fine 


cuts more brilliantly into 
the problem of love in 
an age of denatured image 
BY and commercialized desire?” 
—Jonathan Franzen...These 
stories “say something seri- 
ous and sincere about 
the world.” —Madison 


stories indeed. 

T. Coraghessan Boyle 
“Endlessly 

inventive.” — 
Publishers Weekly... 
American writer 


Smartt Bell, Washington 
Post Book World...“A 
challenging, 
high-voltage 
collection.” — 
Booklist. At your 
bookstore now. 
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“The most splendid- 
ly unorthodox his- 
torical novel I have 
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read! 
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an intensity on the page; burn a 
in it.” 
— Missy Daniel 


CHRISTOPHER UNBORN, by 
Carlos Fuentes. Translated by 
Alfred MacAdam and the 
author. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 531 pages, $22.95. 


In a modern-day twist on 
Tristram Shandy, Mexican author 
Carlos Fuentes narrates his latest 
novel in the voice of a fetus, with 
the book’s nine chapters 
spanning the nine months from 


conception to birth. But whereas 
Sterne’s book focused mostly on 
the narrator's family and 
immediate surroundings, 
Christopher Unborn 
encompasses much more. 
Unleashing a whole arsenal of 
satiric and linguistic devices, 
Fuentes vents his worst fears 
about his country’s entire social, 
economic, and political future. 

The novel opens with 
Christopher Palomar’s 
conception on Twelfth Night — 
timed by his parents so that he 
might be born-on October 12, 
1992, and so win a government-. 
sponsored contest 
commemorating the 500th 
anniversary of Christopher 
Columbus's discovery of 
America. In the nine chapters, the 
fetus tells his parents’ and 
extended family’s histories, as 
well as introducing their various 
friends (including the members 
of a rock band called the Four 
Fuckups) and caricatured 
background figures from 
statesmen and academics to 
business tycoons. 

Modern Mexico, collapsing 
under the weight of vice and 
corruption, provides the lurid 
backdrop for this loosely knit 
narrative. Pollution and natural 
disasters have wreaked havoc 
under the ineffectual gaze of a 
technocratic president more 
concerned with maintaining his 
own power and reaping profits 
from deals with the gringos than 
with putting Mexico back on its 
feet. Indeed, the functions of the 
omnipresent government have 
been reduced to spewing empty 
rhetoric, sponsoring bogus 
contests and lotteries, and 
resorting to mass slaughter when 
necessary. 

In this post-revolutionary, 
post-ideological society, 
Fuentes’s characters thrash 
around in search of something to 
believe in, only to find that the 
very language of belief has 
become tainted by pervasive 
lying and corruption. 
Constructive action also seems 
impossible, as the government 
turns all events to its favor. 
Fuentes’s view is not completely 
nihilistic, however. Characters 
retain the ability to distinguish 
good and evil, represented in the 
novel by the uncles Homero - 
Fagoago (a symbol of corruption 
at every level) and Fernando 
Benitez (a man of social 
conscience and unflagging 
integrity). Christopher's father 
and the band manage to channel 
their hatred of present-day 
Mexico into a crusade to recover 
(or, if it never existed, invent) the 
Sweet Fatherland, a quest that 

carries them and the reader 
through Fuentes’s prolonged 


diatribe on human and ecological 
waste. As things go from bad to 
worse and the violence reaches 
apocalyptic dimensions, 
Fuentes’s vividly rendered, often 
scatological satire pushes the 
reader beyond nausea to 
revulsion, forcing him either to 
empathize with the unfortunate 
characters or to close the book in 
disgust. 

For all its technical innovations 
— ranging from style shifts to 


evolving puns (admirably 
rendered in English by translator 
Alfred MacAdam and the author) 
— there is nothing really new in 
Fuentes’s book. In a central 
chapter he makes explicit 
reference to the writers who have 
influenced him, from Cervantes 
to Borges. Fuentes’s heaviest 
debt, however, is to Joyce — for 
the notion that language itself 
could be the “hero” of a novel 
and also for numerous linguistic 
devices — and, like Joyce’s, - 
Fuentes’s prose often feels 
labored. Fuentes packs 
considerable humor and 
intelligence into each line of this 
massive book, but eventually the 
whole strains under the effort. In 
the end the fetus-narrator, the 
characters, and the scattered plot 
all seem contrived to allow the 
author to discuss what's really on 
his mind — Mexico's plight and 
the anticipated collapse of the 
entire, tired world. 

— Lois Nesbitt 
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Wings desire 


Gabriele D’Annunzio rediscovered 


by Richard Kaye 


RIVETTA SOUVENIRS 


Continued from page 1 

the former residence of Wagner's 
daughter, best described as 
Italy’s answer Elvis’s 

Graceland. 

That D’Annunzio’s opera buffa 
life should continue to attract so 
much attention is natural, and 
would have pleased the ego- 
drunk poet, whose potent 
charismatic appeal for his 
countrymen led II Duce to 
“imprison” him at II Vittoriale * 


D’Annunzio (right) gives Mussolini a piece of his mind. 


in the first place. But that 
D’Annunzio’s literary works, 
including what is perhaps his 
masterpiece in the novel form, J] 
piacere (Pleasure), are now so 
little known and often out of 
print here is distressing. (It is as if 
Byron, another poet with a dozen 
daredevil personas, had become 
known only for his role as 
amorous bisexual and as a 
partisan in the Greek-Turkish 
War.) And so the publication of 


Nocturne and Five Tales of Love 
and Death, confidently 
translated by Raymond 
Rosenthal, is a welcome event, a 
much needed introduction to 


..D’Annunzio’s ferociously 


versatile skills as a prose stylist. 
For those who know of 
D’Annunzio only as a literary 
Symbolist, enthralled by fin de 
siécle forms, the gritty early work 
gathered here will come as a 
complete surprise. 


II Vittoriale, D’Annunzio’s famous estate on Lake Garda 


new translation. 


D’Annunzio by the book 


nly five or six of D’Annunzio’s works translated into English are still in print, and these books 
O (mostly from small presses) are minor ones, such as the 1899 Symbolist play La gioconda. The one 

significant translation of the last few years other than Rosenthal’s was published last year, when 
Carcanet issued J.G. Nichols’s translation of Halcyon, probably D’Annunzio’s finest collection of poetry, 
a sequence of 88 lyrics set in Tuscany and first published in 1903. But D’Annunzio’s prose works — I] 
Trionfo della Morte (The Triumph of Death), the complete Nottorno (Nocturne), and the 1889 I] piacere 
(Pleasure, oddly translated as Child of Pleasure years ago) — have been languishing out of print for 
decades. This is particularly distressing in the case of I] piacere, the story of an intellectual waylaid by 
sensuality, which is D’Annunzio’s masterpiece in the novel form as well as a book that singlehandedly 
brought Italian literature into the currents of European Modernism. Sometimes compared with Les 
liaisons dangereuses, it is more reminiscent of Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian Gray, Huysmans’s A rebours, 
and the Polish writer Stanislaw Witkiewicz’s neglected 1930 novel, Insatiability. I] piacere cries out for a 


— RK 


Born the son of a poor Abruzzi 
family, D’'Annunzio began as a 
writer of great naturalistic power 
in the tradition of Zola and the 
Italian author Verga. The first - 
three stories in Rosenthal’s 
collection powerfully testify to 
D’Annunzio’s interest in 
rendering the lives of ordinary 
Italians, often in ithe midst of 
sickening brutality, as in “The 
Sea-Going Surgeon,” where a 
clumsy operation on a soldier's 
neck leads to his death. But 
D’Annunzio’s intensely lyrical 
transitions, coupled with a highly 
charged sense of eroticism, 
generally take these tales far 
beyond the cramped, 
deterministic bounds of 
naturalistic fiction. In “The Virgin 
Orsola,” a young woman 
recuperates from typhus only to 
be raped by a man sent to procure 
her for someone else. What might 
have been the material for grim 
proletarian fiction is given 
Lawrentian pathos as the girl 
becomes pregnant, her body 
“disfigured by conception,” and 
falls into a religious torpor. It 
becomes a disturbing vision of 
Catholic self-torment, a theme 
that continually fascinated 
D’Annunzio, who later explored 
it in a radically different fashion 
in such melodramas of decadence 
as his 1911 play for Debussy’s Le 
martyre de Saint Sébastien. The 
third story in Nocturne, “The 
Vigil,” about a woman and her 
brother-in-law becoming 
sexually drawn together at the 
woman’s husband's wake, is‘a 
little masterpiece, andinits _ 
lovely evocation of a vigil over a 
body, reminiscent of a specific 
Lawrence story, “The Odour of 
Chrysanthemums.” Only the 


- novella Giovanni Episcopo 


demonstrates a paralyzing debt 
to another author — namely, a 
more than usually overwrought 
Dostoyevsky. 

In the 1913 “Leda Without 
Swan” and the excerpts from the 
1916 autobiographical title work, 
however, we are with the 
D’Annunzio whose deliriously 
poetic sensibility is at full force. 
Written while D’Annunzio’s eyes 
were bandaged for months after 
an airplane injury, “Nocturne” is 
perhaps one of the author’s most 
stirring, death-haunted works. 
Elliptical, Rilkean, it also seems 
the least encumbered by useless 
artifice. “Leda” concerns a 
femme fatale, a woman described 
as “the product of mixed races 
whose tragic quality is the 
product of an obscure confluence 
of blood and destinies, like the 
potency of those stimulating 
concoctions on which mandrake 
root is boiled in the urine of a 
mare.” This is D’Annunzio at his 
most original, a writer wedding 
the ridiculous to the sublime and 
proving that he may well be 
aestheticism’s battiest adherent. 
Hearing that a sculpture of Leda 
has been broken by museum 
workers, the narrator of the story 
is alarmed: “I went to see the 
dismembered voluptuousness. 
The parts that express pleasure 
most intensely are intact.” The 
same might be said of this 
altogether captivating collection. 

L.C. Shaine’s novel Tamara 
(which has the same name as the 
Off Broadway play about 
D’Annunzio but apparently 
shares no relation to it) begins in 
1927 as the Polish painter Tamara 
de Lempicka is journeying by 
train from Paris to join the 
illustrious Gabriele D’Annunzio 
at his Lake Garda estate. 
Ostensibly interested in painting 
the great man’s portrait, in 
actuality she is in an erotic heat 
over the chance of sleeping with 
the notorious playboy. But then, 
everyone in Shaine’s story, from 
the Communist chauffeur Mario 
to the creepy Fascist spy Finzi to 
the groupies hanging about the 
house, is perpetually in a state of 
erotic delirium. 

The novel's publishers boast 
that Shaine has done “extensive 
research” that “uncovered a 
wealth of material” about 
D’Annunzio’s entourage, though 


' why they bothered, given the 


book’s extravagant skewing of 
the facts, is a mystery as deep as 
any that lies at the heart of Il 
Vittoriale. The problem with all 
of the fun-house fictionalizing 
here is that it must compete with 
the already wild facts of 
D’Annunzio’s life. Interested 
only in revolving-door romantic 
games, Shaine tends to make 
even these more banal than they 
really were. Why insist several 
times, for example, that the 
dancer Ida Rubinstein was the 
poet’s lover when the true story is 
so much better? (Rubinstein, a 
lesbian, according to her 
biographer, never slept with 
D’Annunzio but was seduced by 
his mistress Romaine Brooks as 
vengeance for one of his affairs.) 

At times, Shaine can be a witty 
conjurer. Ringing for a servant, 
D’Annunzio wonders why the 
man doesn't arrive and then 
remembers the fellow hasn't 
been paid in five years — an 
anecdote of pure aristocratic 
looniness. But her novel finally 
dissolves into sheer silliness, and 
her D’Annunzio is no more than 
a fussy, constantly horny 
buffoon. The book reads as if it 
were a novelization of a film of 
D’Annunzio’s life directed by a 
tame Ken Russell, and set not in 
the camp splendor of II Vittoriale 
but in the drab byways of Peyton 
Place. 

* * 

Henry James, who considered 
D’Annunzio the most 
accomplished literary aesthete of 
the age, ended his great 1902 
essay on him by concluding that 
D’Annunzio’s poetic sensibility 
was too narrowly carnal. “Shut 
out from the rest of life, shut out 
from all function and 


| assimilation,” wrote the Master, 


“it has no more dignity than — to 
use a homely image — the boots 
and shoes that we see, in the 
corridots of promiscuous hotels, 
standing, often in double pairs, at 
the doors of rooms.” James, who 
could not write directly about 
sexual passion, seems ‘himself 
excessively narrow here, and 
those boots and shoes bring to 
mind more a novel like Tamara 
than anything the wistful 
romantic D’Annunzio ever 
composed. 

As we approach our own fin de 
siécle, we might reconsider 
D’Annunzio’s elegant variations 
on the literature of decadence, 
though again they are only one 
aspect of his achievement. 
Thanks to Rosenthal, Europe’s 
lost modernist (lost to us, that is) 
may geta new hearing. 
Meanwhile, D’Annunzio, who 
died before his nationalist 
sentiments could darken into 
Fascist allegiances, continues to 
cast his spell. 

The ghosts have a peculiar way 
of reappearing. Working on my 
research in July heat in the 
decaying Art Deco rooms, most 
of which are in restoration, I 
began to feel the rather 
disheartening absence of spectral 
presences. Although 
D’Annunzio’s World War I 
airplane was hanging on view 
inside the house, the glorious 
“Leda Room” was closed. So was 
something called the “Dalmation 
Oratory.” But one afternoon, an 
older man suddenly entered the 
room and began chatting ina 
giddy voice with Il Vittoriale’s 
archivist, the gracious Signora 
Calubini. Who was this strange 
figure and why was he permitted 
to break the archive’s decorum of 
scholarly silence? The gentleman, 
I was told in a whisper by another 
researcher, was someone I “must 
meet,” an invaluable source of 
information for the student of the 
great Italian poet. It was the son 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio’s 
pharmacist. 


(Richard Kaye is a PhD 
candidate at Princeton who spent 
the past summer in Paris and 
Lake Garda, Italy, researching the 
1911 performance of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio’s The Martyrdom of 
Saint Sebastian.) 
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Marlboro 
presses 


Richard 


abriele D’Annunzio isn’t 
G going tobecomea 

household name in this 
country any time soon, but with 


_ Press his work has found a most 
congenial home. That’s Marlboro 
as in Marlboro, Vermont, where 
since 1982 Wainhouse has been 
assembling an estimable 
catalogue constellating around 
European literature in 
translation. Now 40 titles strong, 
the press’s small victory garden 
of books is earning its publisher 
and its authors a distinction 
richly deserved. 

Born in Cambridge in 1925, 
Wainhouse moved to France in 
the ‘50s and made his living as a 
tutor and translator. Although 
the lion’s share of his translations 
were of modern French writers — 
George Bataille, Maurice 
Blanchot, and Simone de 
Beauvoir, among them — he’s 
perhaps best known for 
rendering the writings of the 
Marquis de Sade into English for 
the popular Grove Press editions. 
He returned to the States in 1976 
with his wife, Christopher, and 
soon saw a niche for the kind of 
independent literary publishing 
house that, he says, “had been on 
my mind for some time.” 

, That press, as Wainhouse 

envisioned it, would feature work 

with which he had become most 
intimate during his expatriate 
years: modern literature from 

France, Italy, and Germany. But it 

would be more than a pet project. 

Seasoned translator that he is, 

Wainhouse wanted to offer an 

English-speaking readership the 

chance to catch up with writers 

whose reputations — not to 
mention whose books — had 
failed to cross the Atlantic. There 


|. were cobwebs to be swept away; 


authors and texts to be rescued 
from unjust neglect. 

An author like, say, Alberto 
Savinio. Marlboro’s 1986 
publication of Savinio’s Speaking 
to Clio was the first translation of 
the artful Italian man of letters to 


appear in English. Ditto 


Austryn Wainhouse’s Marlboro 


2 


deiming graces the 
Marlboro edition of Sandor Rakos’s peony collection, Catullan 
.Games, the press’s latest release, 


Ferdinando Camon, another 
signal Italian modernist, who was 
first introduced to English 
readers by the Marlboro edition 


‘of his novel Memorial. 


Wainhouse has kept his eyes 
open as well for works by 
celebrated writers that for one 
reason or another have fallen out 
of print. Leaf through the press’s 
fall catalogue and you'll 
encounter names such as John 
Synge (The Aran Islands, a 
travelogue), Hermann Broch (a 
reissue of his novel The 
Unknown Quantity), Primo Levi 
(a collection of dialogues 
between Levi and his 
countryman Camon), and Joseph 
Conrad (reissues of the writer's 
two autobiographical memoirs, . 
The Mirror of the Sea and A 
Personal Record). 

A success story? Yes and no. 
Although Marlboro’s titles 


‘ continue to reap favorable 


reviews (D’Annunzio’s Nocturne, 
for example, received a 
praiseworthy write-up in the 
New York Times earlier this 
year), Wainhouse concedes that 
“sales of our books are very . 
modest.” So, like any other 
independent press taking the 
road less traveled, Mar!boro must 
publish small (print runs average 
2500 to 3000 copies) and slow 
(three to four books a year).-Help 
also comes in the form of 
Marlboro’s association with the 
Consortium network, an alliance 
of small presses throughout the 
US that defrays overhead by 
combining shipping and 
distribution efforts. 

But when all is said and done, 
it’s that indispensable blend of 
dedication and pluck that keeps a 
small press like Marlboro ticking. 
“I’m sure there are readers out 
there for books like ours,” says 
the courtly Wainhouse. “Only 
they’re scattered and it will take 
time for word of us to get to them. 
We're pleased by how our 
reputation has grown, but we still 
have a lot of people to reach who 
don’t even know we exist.” 

— David Barber 
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MORE THAN YOUR 
EVERYDAY NEWSPAPER 


SEVEN DEATHS, 
SEVEN DEALS 


What started as a homicide in Detroit triggered an investigation 
into the inequities and injustices being committed in the courts through- 
out the state of Michigan. 

Records showed similar crimes did not receive similar punish- 
ment. And proved punishment rested more on a judge's philosophy than 
on the crime committed. 

Within days after the publication of a story that documented 
this information, the Michigan Supreme Court made some changes. 
Changes that wouldn't have occurred if a few reporters at a Detroit 
newspaper hadn't been looking for a story. 

It's an example of how individual rights can be protected when 
the public is kept informed. 

It’s an example of how a free press works in a free society. And 
what could go on without it. 

To get printed information on the role of a free press and how 
it protects your rights, or to discuss any free press issue, call the 
First Amendment Center at 1-800-542-1600. 
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Jan Fridegard's 


LAND 


WOODEN GODS 


VOLUME 1 


IN THE HOLME TRILOGY 


Translated, with an afterword and notes, by Robert E. Bjork 


“Fridegard's trilogy about the thrall Holme and his fight for freedom is one of the most 
beautiful pieces of literature | know. Though set in Viking times, it touches on many 
issues relevant today.” - Torborg Lundell. “Beautifully written and exciting, it also 
provides a vast amount of historically accurate, and largely unromanticized, informa- 
tion about life during the Viking era.” - Rochelle Wright. 

Winner of the 1987 Translation Prize of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
A volume in our series, Modern Scandinavian Literature in Translation. 
Available at bookstores in October. $8.95 paper $19.95 cloth 
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Finding Godine 


the details 


by Harold J. Bauld 


ne of the premier small - 
O publishers in America, 

David R. Godine next 
year will begin his third decade in 
the book business. Godine, who 
moved his offices to the 
renovated Horticultural Hall on 
Massachusetts Avenue in 1986, 
started as a printer working out of 
a barn in Newton. “If you had a 
successful book, you had to keep 
the metal around for twoor three 
years. Hundreds of pounds of 
lead. That wasn't very 
economical.” By the ‘70s, when 
offset printing had forced 
letterpresses into extinction, 
Godine decided to turn publisher 
rather than retool. “I didn’t 
think at the age of 27 that I was 
up to running an offset factory.” 
From Newton the company 
moved to 306 Dartmouth Street 
in the Back Bay, its location until 
1986. 

Godine’s list is eclectic, but in a 
note to one catalogue he says it is 
“the product of a singular and 
specific taste.” That taste includes 
serious contemporary fiction 
from many countries, recovered 
classics such as Benedetto Croce’s 
Aesthetic, children’s books, and 
nonfiction about language, 
letterforms, gardening, the 
outdoors, and many other 


subjects. Very few of the 350° ~~~ 


books ever go out of print, and 
the production values are high., 
“We go crazy when we get books 
in galley that aren't [typeset 
properly.” 

Roger Straus Sr., of Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux — whose son 
has served on Godine’s board of 
directors — says, “We're big 
rooters of David's. The books are 
designed with great taste, and he 
follows a book through 
production the way Alfred Knopf 
and a few others used to. That 
sets him apart. Everybody today 
is in sucha hurry to fart a book 
through.” 

Andre Dubus, whose fiction 
earned him one of the so-called 
genius grants from the 
MacArthur Foundation, has been 
a Godine author since 1974. “He’s 
a good publisher who keeps my 
books in print,” says Dubus 
simply. 

Godine has his critics, who say 
the house is not always efficient 
and that Godine himself is frugal 
almost to the point of pathology. 
But one writer, who didn't want 
to be identified, left Godine to 
sell a subsequent book to a big 
publisher and now regrets it. “It 
was a mistake,” he says. “I wish 
I'd had David do the book.” 


Godine: “We're of the old school that believes writers write and publishers publish.” 


quality books largely to personal 
taste. In the era of the 


A: You always have to balance 
what is aesthetically desirable 
with what is financially possible. 
The real struggle is to publish 
every year a few books that sell a 
zillion copies — they're almost 
always children’s books for us. 
That pays for the poetry and the 
essays and the R&D. 

Q: Talk about the political 
economy of publishing writers 
like Andre Dubus and William 
Maxwell. 

A: I never understand a) how 
we got them or b) why they stay, 
but they do. Andre, I’m sure, 
could have jumped ship a long 
time ago and gotten a lot more 
money than Godine can pay him. 
He has a\very puritanical sense of 
loyalty. He’s a very unusual 
author in that sense. | think the 
appeal we have to Andre is to 
make sure his books are available 
and to publish him as he wants to 
be published. 

Q: Which means what? How 
can you do that in a way that 
Knopf can’t? 

A: We interfere less than 
Knopf. If Gordon Lish were his 

_ editor, Andre would probably be 
jumping off bridges. Andre isn’t a 


You're publishing high- ~~~ 


blockbuster, how do you survive? 


writer — and Maxwell isn’t either 


— who likes to be told how 
things can be improved. [Godine 
editorial director] Bill Goodman 
might write him a very sensitive 
and quiet letter about his reaction 
to something. We're of the old 
school that believes writers write 
and publishers publish. We don’t 
do a lot of shaping and rewriting 
and sending it back three times. 

And we keep back-list books in 
print. That’s something which is 
becoming increasingly rare. All of 
Random House has only 3000 
books in print, of all their 
imprints. That's really 
astounding for a company that’s 
been around since 1925. 

Q: What do you think of 
agents? 

A: We're very small players. 
We're still in a hunting culture 
and the rest of the publishers are 
in a gathering culture. You can sit 
back if you're Knopf and wait for 
the manuscripts to come in. We 
have three authors represented 
by Andrew Wylie [an influential 
New York agent], but he is not 
sending us manuscripts every 
day saying, ‘Gee, David, you're 
the one we really want to publish 
this book.” He knows the range 
here for advances is probably 
$15,000 tops, under $10,000 
almost always, and generally in 
the $1000-to-$5000 range. He 
knows he can’t get a million 
dollars from this company. He 
also is smart enough to realize 
there is a real argument for 
having all of an author's books 
on one list. Authors don’t 
understand that, but agents really 
should. 

Q: Isn’t it just the reverse? 

A: You would think that 
would be true. I would think 
someone like David Leavitt or 
Robert Stone would really 
understand that having all their 
books under one imprint is 
greatly to their advantage. If it's 
an ongoing relationship, even 
though there may be less money 
paid up front, over the long term 
more books are really sold and 
more money is actually earned. _ 

Q: Do you see a hause like 
Farrar, Straus as a model? 

A: Yeah, I think that’s a great 
house. No question. I think their 
books are, along with ours and 
North Point’s — and no longer 
Knopf’s — the most elegant- 
looking books on the market. 
Pantheon’s too. When I go into a 
book store, those Farrar, Straus 
titles really do stand out as 
quality bookmaking and design. 
They not only kept people like 
John McPhee and Malamud in 
print till they finally struck 
paydirt, but they really did 
publish book after book. And 
they really showed us the 
importance of the children’s list. 

Q: Are all your bestsellers 
children’s books? 

A: All of them. A bestseller 
here is over 30,000. We know 
when we publish Anne of Green 
Gables we'll be printing 85,000 
copies, of which 65,000 are 
spoken for right away. We'll be 
billing half a million dollars this 
month, of which perhaps 
$300,000 will be that one book. 
Even for a large company that’s a 
pretty good piece of change. If 
anything goes wrong with those 
books, we're in deep trouble. 

Q: Who would you like to 
publish? 

A: It would be a fairly short 
list. I'd do Edmund Wilson in a 
minute. That would be a great 
author for this house. Today the 
writers I like the most are John 
McPhee and Barry Lopez. I don’t 
go crazy for [Raymond] Carver. 
Isaac Bashevis Singer — I'd take 
him before Malamud. 

Q: Although you have some 
first novels, they're not 
something you search for? 

A: No. We probably should do. 
more. Ten to 15 percent of the list 
are first novels or first story 
collections. So I think we're 
carrying our end, but it would be 
financially suicidal. Only by 
producing a book with total 
mediocrity —.printing 4000 and 
selling 4000 — are you assured of 


really successful you're going to 
lose him, and if you’re really bad 
you're going to lose him. Anyone 
going into publishing today 
would be crazy to invest more 
than 30 to 40 percent of their 
income in untried, untested, 
unproven work. You've got this 
terrific intellectual legacy from 
1914 backwards which is out of 
copyright, where you can cherry- 
pick any number of great books. 
Get a new introduction by 
someone famous who's 
interested in the book. And 
you've got from 1915 forward 
books in copyright — and in 
some cases copyrights which 
were never renewed which you 
can pick up. Major writers. 
You've got the reviews, you've 
got the editing, you've got the 
type in many cases. Why not do it 
that way? 
Q: Where are your 
expectations for the house 10 
years from now? 
A: Everything's going to 
become tougher. Bookstores are 
under real siege today. We’ve 
given up entirely on the chains. 
It’s just not working, from any 
number of perspectives, not just 
money. And that leaves the 
independents. If you live in 
Boston, you have a very skewed 
idea of the quality of the 
independents around the 
country, because they aren’t this 
good. I see our direct mail as the 
main salvation. I think there's a 
real hunger out there for good 
books and people are always 
willing to pay the difference to 
get them — a dollar or two. The 
problem is getting the books into 
the hands of those people. It’s not 
a question of price resistance. 
There is price resistance out there 
somewhere, but it’s like air: . 
everyone knows it’s out there, 
but nobody quite can see it or put 
their hands on it. 
Q: Any other hope, or is it just © 
going to get grimmer and 
grimmer? 
A: People who are doing 
business the way they're doing 
business today are going to be in 
pretty tough shape. The chains 
have big publishers at their 
mercy. That whole mentality of 
marketing — “We can predict 
what's gonna be sold and we're 
gonna order the book on the 
basis of the last book’s ' 
performance, or on your 
advertising budget, or,” even 
worse, “on how much you paid 
for the book” — is bound to fail. 
We can't tell what books are 
really going to strike it. William 
Maxwell is an author who sells 
more copies every year, but when 
we began printing Maxwell no 
one had ever heard of him. 
Including me. 
Q: Where does the small 
publisher fit in? 
A: I was onan NEA [National 
Endowment for the Arts] panel, 
and the thing that disturbed me 
was that so many of them were 
only doing new books, usually - 
new books of poetry. We publish 
poetry too, and we like it. But to 
Start a small house and take 
public money only to publish 
poetry — and then sell only 100 
copies out of 400 seems to me not 
only a terrible editorial decision 
but a terrible waste of public 
funding. Any number of 
important poets are out of print. 

You can do Robert Frost — his 
first two books [North of Boston 
and West Running Brook} are 
now in public domain. 

Q: A future Godine project? 
A: Oh yeah, we'll do that, with 

the original J.). Lankes wood 

_ engravings. That would be smart 
publishing. Small publishers 
have to be smarter than they are 
now. I just don’t see the NEA 
funding these small places the 
way they used to. Oriftheydo, . 
they're going to want 
performance. And in that sense, 
at least, I agree with them. I mean 
you can be good and you can be 
quality, but you can also not piss 
away money. You can get books 
out to people. To make 


Keeping the author. If 


something public — that’s what 
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EXTRAORDINARY LIVES 


Miles: Love's Executioner & Other 
The Autobiography Tales of Psychotherapy 
WRITING LIFE MILES DAVIS — IRVIN D. YALMON, M_D. BERNARD SHAW 
: The outspoken autobiography of a Pevates scees In a rare glimpse behind the thera- 
“ musical legend, Miles details a oe ee pist's door, a master psychiatrist 
musical career which began in the openly confronts not only his own 
Samimal bebop bands of Charlie feels and errors but the uncertainty 
Parker and Dizzy Gillispie and at the heart of the therapeutic 
continued in the 50's with the encounter. 
which inclode John. “These beautifully wrought true 
pa: stories go way beyond therapy; 
No other contemporary musician they are incisive and moving tales 
has continued to create new music vas of life, by a wise therapist.” 
or to influence American music as be ae = -Rollo May 
much as Davis has. This is a stun- Basic Books Inc. 
The Writing Life ning portrait of American music | Jazz Cleopatra $19.95 Bernard Shaw 
ANNIE DILLARD and society since mid-century by | PHYLLIS ROSE Volume 2 
In describing The Writing Life one of it's most important figures. | In this biography of Josephine MICHAEL HOLROYD 
Dillard writes: “This book recounts | $5 95 Baker, Phyllis Rose — author of the _ When Volume I of this magnificent 
what the actual process of writing highly praised Parallel Lives — work was published, it commanded 
feels like — feels like inside the takes us from Paris in the 1920s to front page reviews nationwide. 
mind at work. It tells a complex the last thirty-five years of Baker's Lively, witty, full of action, feeling 
story. It offers bits of technical life. When she became a civil and the great event of history. 
information. It shows the writer rights activist and adopted twelve Bernard Shaw, Il: The Pursuit of 
teetering at the tip of the line of children. Power covers the most tumultuous 
words. This is not a meditation — At the heart of the book is Baker's period of Shaw's life, from the 
God save us from meditations - struggle to overcome the limita- writing of Pygmalion to his con- 
but a dispatch from the desk. ‘It is tions imposed on her by white demnation as a traitor. 
about work.” society. But beyond the difficult Random House 
Annie Dillard's new book will questions of race and culture,. $24.95 
charm and delight not only her Jazz Cleopatra is, above all, an 
considerable fans but also anyone intimate portrait of an international 
who wants to know more about star. 
how a major writer goes about Expected in October 
practicing and honing her craft. a 
Harper & Row 3 
$15.95 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 


Harvard Book Store Harvard Book Store Cafe re 


190 Newbury St, Boston™’ 
At Exeter, 536-0095 & > 


661-1515 NOW OPEN TILL 11:00 PM 


The 


Penguin-a-Th 
Has Begun!!! 


on 


20% Off Every New Penguin in Stock* 


Alas, the Penguin | 
Bookshop in Cambridge § 
will close its doors at the } 
end of this year. Don't 
miss this chance to get 


(HOVANAT CACCID 


Ht DEC AMERGON 


, 


your favorite Penguin 
classics, art books, mysteries, philosophy, children's titles, gift books, 1990 calendars, and 
more at substantial savings! Thousands of Penguin titles, sale books, cards, prints, and gift 
wrap have been marked down, some as much as 70%. So countdown to 1990 and countdown 
to savings. (Titles available while they last.) Store hours: Mon-Fri 10am-6pm, Sat 10am-7pm, 
Sun Noon-6pm. 
*Sale starts September 29th 
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1100 Massachusetts Avenue (between Harvard and Central Squares) 
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UNDER C OVER 


The good, the Bard, the ugly 


by Bill Marx 


Continued from page 1 

the Restoration to today’s 
Deconstruction, we have seen the 
Bard only in our own image, that 
the playwright’s greatness stems 
from how he has proved useful to 
the growth of Western ideology 
(imperialistic and patriarchal) 
and capitalism (ethnocentrically 
middle class). Not only that, we 
are ‘overestimating 
Shakespeare’s importance and 
uniqueness” by overlooking the 
“central mushiness”in his 
comedies and tragedies. 

“Merrie England knew 
unemployment and economic 
exploitation, inflation and 
dislocation,” he protests, “. . . but 
if we want to see such realities 
dramatized we will have to look 
elsewhere.” In Reinventing 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare is the 
Queen’s man, a genteel 
bootlicker rather than a 
revolutionary rabble-rouser. 

If Taylor's mush-headed 
leftism undercuts his arguments 
about dynamiting Shakespeare 
off his pedestal (he would prefer 
the Bard had referred to Das 
Kapital rather than to Plutarch), 
the writer's over-the-barricades 
style is entertaining when he’s 
charting the evolution of 
Shakespeare's image from 
forgotten Elizabethan to king of 
the hill. A variation on the 
groves-of-academe-are-dying 
genre, Taylor's lively dissection is 
filled with flip put-downs(Q.D. 
and F.R. Leavis are part of a 

‘Bolshevik party of Bohemians”) 
and gossipy arcana about 
squabbling 17th- and 18th- 
century editors and poets, all of 
whom carved up Shakespeare to 
fit their own time-bound 
preconceptions about England’s 
manifest destiny or, in the case of 
Dryden and Pope, their literary 
jealousy. The nose-thumbing is 
informative as well as lots of fun 
— Restoration critics thought the 
now-obscure John Fletcher 
superior to Shakespeare — 
though Taylor's fist-waving 
occasionally intrudes. He’s at his 
worst during his “comrades 
arise” indictment of such 18th- 
century luminaries as Boswell, 
Johnson, and Joshua Reynolds: 
“While France gave bloody birth 
to the future, the guardians of 
Shakespeare's England dined 
and theatred,” Taylor snipes. I 
presume the guardian of 
Shakespeare in America (who 
teaches at Brandeis) will be 
parachuting into a Third World 


conflict soon? 

In the hands of egotistical 
actor-managers, fat-cat printers, 
and myopic academics, Taylor's | 
Shakespeare proved to bea 
profitable and chauvinistic 
symbol of English pride and 
values. His freedom from the 
refined French rules of play 
construction made his “organic” 
plotting a patriotic bolster for 
England’s form of government, 
whose systems of privilege 
evolved over time. When the 
theaters reopened after the 
Puritan ban, Shakespeare’s plays 
were cheap substitutes while 
companies waited for new 
scripts. Eventually, Pericles and 
Hamlet, as well as some other 
tragedies, caught on because they 
were seeri as conservative 
warnings against regicide. By the 
early 1800s the Bard’s works were 
being packaged and repackaged 
by acrimonious scholars — to 
explain the new version, each 
editor squawked about his 
predecessors — who had one eye 
on the strait-laced market (which 
couldn’t stand the playwright’s 
“gross” double-entendres and 
puns) and the other on the 
increasingly archaic text. Taylor 
makes the case that the fiery 
Romantics were too intimidated 
by Shakespeare to rebel against a 
literary father figure, while the 
Victorians, overdoing the 
scientific method, quantified and 
dissected the playwright to death 
At the mercy of the bookish dons 
Shakespeare was chopped up 
into bits of verse printed in 
anthologies. It wasn’t until the 
beginnings of this century that 
theater directors discarded the 


the Bard’s original texts and 
staged the dramas in their 
entirety. 

All of this historical cut-and- 
slash is invigorating but not all 
that shocking — your Aunt 
Petunia teaching The Merchant 
of Venice in the boonies wouldn't 
be taken aback with the news 
that Shakespeare has been a 
growth industry, first for 
political, then for academic, 
reasons. Let's face it, sycophantic 
Shakespearean worshipers may 
howl about every imputation 
against the Bard, but most theater 
critics and audiences know he’s 
got plenty of low points. 
Anybody who’s been bored stiff 
by Shakespeare’s unfunny 
clowns knows that. And when 
Taylor reaches the 20th century, 


Restoration “improvements” on. 


JACKET DESIGN BY REG PEARY: ILLUSTRATION BY DAVID GAMBALE 


his biases start contradicting his 
radical conviction that 
Shakespeare has become a 
literary black hole, that “nothing 
that I, or anyone else, can say will 
make any difference.” If that’s so, 
then why does Taylor think 
feminists, deconstructionists, and 
new historicists (lukewarm 
Marxists) won’t get sucked in? 
His admiration for their modern 
interpretations of the Bard — one 
woman critic writes that 
Shakespeare's healing romances 
are vaginal while his divisive 
tragedies are phallic — 


undermines his point that “too 
much of modern criticism 
appropriates Shakespeare; if 
criticism is going to have any 
value beyond confirming our 
own complacencies, it should 
instead distance, in order to 
define.” 

But Taylor doesn’t have any 
distance, and he seems to have 
fallen prey himself to what he 
calls the “schizophrenic criticism, 
mixing abasement and 
admiration” that festers around 
the Bard. The modular nature of 
this self-professed 


“postmodernist” book — each 
chapter stands independent of 
the others — becomes an excuse 
for contradiction and double- 
talk. Thus he wipes the floor with 
influential New Critic Cleanth 
Brooks, saying his Shakespeare 
essays are elitist and “advertise 
the novelty of their own conceit.” 
That's true as far as it goes, but 
later Taylor turns around and 
glowingly quotes from one of his 
deconstructionist pals 
(“Shakespeare rewrites praise 
through the medium of epideictic 
paradox”) as if this guff weren't 
as in-crowdish and convoluted as 
Brooks's writing. And despite 
Taylor's complaints about the 
runaway inflation in 
Shakespeare studies, he wants to 
contribute mightily to it. His 
iconoclastic belief that the 
variations in the playwright’s 
folios and quartos are not the 
result of corrupt transmission, 
but are examples of 
Shakespeare's revisions (in his 
Oxford edition, Taylor includes 
two versions of King Lear rather 
than following the traditional 
practice of melding the texts), 
guarantees enough nuts for 
scholar-squirrels to crack through 
the next century.- 

It’s ashame Taylor turns out to 
be a double agent for the black 
hole, because he makes some 
valuable points about the evils of 
Bardolatry. As he observes, 
Shakespeare’ s contemporaries 
(Ben Jonson, John Webster, Philip 
Massinger) and today’s British 
playwrights are ignored because 
they stand in the shadow of the 
corporate favorite. As one British 
playwright screamed about the 
current London season, “Do we 
really need three productions of 
The Tempest?” Maybe if they 
were all good. But Taylor's 
arguments that we should see 
Shakespeare as a fallible 
playwright, not a god, is a needed 
rebuke to the overkill. If only the, 
writer had explored the English 
alternative to the Shakespearean 
tradition, a politically volatile 
form of drama that unites the 
corrosive Ben Jonson with 
talented living playwrights like 
Edward Bond, Howard Brenton, 
and Caryl Churchill. But Taylor 
prefers to throw stones at the 
giant, and ends up offeringa 
leftist/yuppie/academic version 
of Nancy Reagan's drug program. 
When it comes to Bardic worship, 
Reinventing Shakespeare advises 
us to “just say no.” O 
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MILE 


Thomas Sanchez 


“Mile zero” marks the location of Key 
West—the island that defines the.end of 
the American road. It is the cultural 
and emotional junction of Latin, Afro, 
and Anglo-Saxon worlds. It is 
the setting of Thomas Sanchez’s 
long-awaited new novel, just 


with excited acclaim. 


“Extraordinary...Sanchez’s 1973 debut, 
Rabbit Boss, inspited critics to compare 


out and immediately welcomed 


his writing to that of Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez, and Mile Zero may do the 
same...A uniquely rendered, almost 
unearthly, evocation of Key West by 
a master writer.” —Publishers Weekly 
“A magisterial novel...Sanchez 
has spent the past decade prowling 
the moral netherworld of ‘the 
Florida Keys, the Caribbean, and 
Central America...He is one of our 
rare writers who aim their sights at 
nothing less [than] the great novel.” 

—PETER ISEMAN, Vanity Fair 


 novel...Powerful storytelling.” 


Sixteen years after his 

_internationally acclaimed 
first novel, RABBIT BOSS, 
he gives us a new and 

_ extraordinary novel of 

murder, myth, and magic 

in Key West 


“Dazzling...rare and | 


exhilarating... The tale of a Cuban- 
American cop searching [among] 
Conchs, Haitians, drug runners, 
Vietnam vets, gays, crazies, burnt- 
outs, barflies and idealists to find 
a killer...A bold, vividly imagined 


—Dicsy DEHL, Playboy 
Rabbit Boss, Thomas Sanchez’s | 


first novel, is available in a 
new Vintage paperback edition 


“ Just arriving at bookstores ¢ Published by Knopf = 


Harvard 


MRI 1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 


661-1515 Harvard Square 


Harvard Book Store 
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‘School, you might have 
observed, is in. And in these parts 
that means the trafficking in 
books (that's texts, to youse 
English majors) is beginning to 
verge on gridlock. Halcyon days 
for publishers, indeed — 
especially university presses, 
whose scholarly and esoteric lists 
would likely perish but for the 
grace of the professorial syllabus. 

As students, we learn that 
university-press books are good 
for us: the spinach and oat bran 
of our reading diet. After all, 
where else can inquiring minds 
turn when they want to get the 
dirt on the political economy of 
18th-century Denmark, the 
migratory habits of the dusky 
warbler, or the collected speeches 
of Eugene V. Debs? The rap dies 
hard and that’s a shame. Because 
no semester goes by without its 
share of new university-press 
titles so beguilingly offbeat or 
downright hip that they clash 
horribly with elbow patches and 
ivy walls. Herewith, a round-up 
of fall offerings hot off the 
university presses that we 
wouldn’t mind sinking our teeth 
into. 

* * * 
@ Mind's Eye, Mind’s Truth: FSA 
Photography Reconsidered, by 
James Curtis. Temple University 
Press (October, $29.95). The 
image of a sun-bleached steer 
skull on the parched South 
Dakota Badlands snapped by 
Farm Security Administration 
photographer Arthur Rothstein 
in 1936 remains one of the most 
haunting artifacts of the 
Depression. Turns out, though, 
that Rothstein positioned the 
skull so as to achieve more 
dramatic contrastanddeeper 
shadows — and had to answer to 
charges of fakery and 
manipulation for the rest of his 
career. Curtis reconstructs how 
Rothstein and four other FSA 
staff photographers created 
images that defined the 
Depression in the public 
imagination on his way to 
weighing the artistic role of 
picture-taking in recent cultural 
history. 


@ Rock Around the Bloc: A 
History of Rock Music in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, by 
Timothy W. Ryback. Oxford 
University Press (November, 
$21.95). Ryback, a Harvard 
lecturer and Phoenix contributer, 
traces the emergence of rock 


NOTE:BOOK 


Publishing news and previews 


1954 to the present day, looking 
at both sides of the struggle 
between Soviet-bloc 
governments and Iron Curtain 
rockers. 


© Bread of Dreams: Food and 
Fantasy in Early Modern Europe, 
by Piero Camporesi. Chicago 
University Press (now available, 
$27.50). According to cultural 
historian Camporesi, the people 
of 16th-century Europe lived ina 
state of almost permanent 
hallucination, drugged both by 
hunger and by bread addled with 
hallucinogenic herbs. In showing 
the enormous symbolic 
significance the peasant masses 
attached to having enough to eat, 
says the Chicago catalogue, 
Bread of Dreams “presents a 
vivid and disconcerting image of 
early modern Europe‘as a 
laboratory of dreams.” 


© Lucifer Unemployed, by 
Aleksander Wat. Northwestern 
University Press (September, 
$17.95, $8.95 paper). Nine 
mordant stories from the hand of 
a writer who Harvard's Stanislaw 
Baranczak has called “one of the 


culture in Eastérn Europe from 


by David Barber 


Avital Ronell’s The Telephone Book is due in December from the University of Nebraska Press. 


most original, fascinating, and - 
curious figures in 20th-century 
Polish literature.” In the title 
story, a disillusioned Satan 
meanders though 1920s Europe 
in search of a diabolical role he 
might play ina godless age. Only 
cinema, he resolves, can save him 
from oblivion. “We all know 
him,” writes the deftly satirical 
Wat of his Lucifer. “He’s Charlie 
Chaplin.” 


©@ Alice and the Space Telescope, 
by Malcolm Longair. Johns 
Hopkins University Press 
(October, $28.95). The Hubble 
Space Telescope, destined to ride 
aboard the space shuttle 
Discovery later this year, has 
been heralded as “the world’s 
most extraordinary looking 
glass,” thanks to a lens polished 


to within a millionth of an inch of 


an ideally perfect curve. Longair, 
who is not merely an esteemed 
professor of astronomy but the 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland 
and a Lewis Carroll buff to boot, 
takes Alice and her companions 
on a tour of the universe as the 
Hubble might see it, offering a 
foretaste of the possible 


' up, ladies and gents, and take a- 


discoveries and likely debates 
that will be sparked by “the most 
revolutionary advance in optical 
astonomy since Galileo.” 


© P.T. Barnum: The Legend and 
the Man, by A.H. Saxon. 
Columbia University Press 
(September, $32.95). Step right 


good long look at America’s all- 
time favoriteshowman and 
shark. Accompanied by more 
than 60 vintage photographs of 
Barnum and his road-show 
wonders. 


Saints, Demons, and Asses: 
Southern Preacher Anecdotes, by 
Gary Holloway. Indiana 
University Press (now available, 
$27.50). No kidding: humorous 
anecdotes were atone time.a 
staple of Southern pulpits, spun. 
by canny parsons who knew that 
a good punch line can be divine. 
So says Gary Holloway, of the 
Greater Atlanta Christian School, 
whose book explores the. 
folkloric tradition of the droll 
Southern-preacher anecdote and 
the relation between humor and 
religion in the South. 


© Brainstorming: The Science 
and Politics of Opiate Research, 
by Solomon H. Snyder; MD. 
Harvard University Press 
(September, $22.50). The co- 
discoverer of the so-called opiate 
receptor — the neurological 
structure that underlies heroin 
addiction — chronicles the social 
and scientific battles to 
understand how opiates affect 
emotion and pain. The story 
begins in 1971, when President 
Nixon offically announced a war 
on drugs.in response to an 
upsurge in heroin addiets, and 
continues up to our present-day 
disputes over how to police and 
remedy chronic drug abuse. 


© The House on Alexandrine, by 
Stephen Dobyns. Wayne State 
University Press (December, 
$21.95). A noted poet (Cemetary 
Nights) and prolific mystery 
writer (the Saratoga series), 
Dobyns put ina stint as a Detroit 
newspaper reporter in the early 
‘70s. Written over a decade ago 
but seeing print for the first time, 
this novel is a slice of Motor City 
vérité that reveals the ins and 
outs (and outcasts) of Detroit's 
bohemian corridor. 


© The Telephone Book: 
Technology — Schizophrenia — 
Electric Speech, by Avital Ronell. 
University of Nebraska Press 
(December, $35). Here we yield 
the floor to the unsurpassably 
provocative Nebraska catalogue 
copy: “The book begins by 
calling close attention to the 
importance of the telephone in 
Nazi organization and 
propaganda, with special regard 
to the philosophy of Martin 
Heidegger. ... In many waysa 
meditation on the technologically 
constituted state, The Telephone 
Book . . . offers a fresh reading of 
the American and European 
addiction to technology, in which ° 
the telephone emerges as the 
crucial figure.” 


© Notes on the Underground: An 
Essay on Technology, Society, 
and the Imagination, by Rosalind 
Williams. MIT Press (January, 
$19.95). Sewers and subways 
meet Jules Verne and H.G. Wells 
in this study of the underground 
as depicted in literature and 
embodied in architecture. 
Williams plumbs subterranean 
depths both real and imaginary 
to argue that life below the 
surface is the face of tomorrow's | 


technological culture. 0 


Woros 


A WOMENS 
BOOKSTORE 


186 Hampshire Street 
Inman Square 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 876-5310 


10-6 Tues. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-9 Thurs. 12-6 Sun. 


Boston's only women's bookstore, 
established in 1974, welcomes 
you to come in browse through 
our large selection of books by 
and about women, featuring 

> women's studies, international 
and women of color, lesbian and 
gay politics and fiction, history, 

spirituality, psychology, etc. 
Women's music on tapes and 
records is available, as well as an 
extensive selection of journals, 
posters, and cards. 
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SUNDAY/1 

“AN AFTERNOON OF 
SPIRITUALITY, POETRY, AND 
‘INVOCATION OF THE 
GODDESS,’ ” in celebration of the 
publication of the anthology She 
Rises Like the Sun: Invocations of 
the Goddess by Contemporary 
American Women Poets, edited by 


-| Janine Canan, begins at 3 p.m. at 


New Words Book Store, 186 
Hampshire St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 
POETS CLAYTON ESHELMAN 
AND CHARLES SIMIC read from 
their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Cafe, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored _ 
by Writers League of Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-8688. 
MONDAY /2 

POETS MOLLY PEACOCK AND 
DONALD AXINN read from their 
works at 8 p.m. in Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the New England 
Poetry Club. Free; call 643-0029. 
TUESDAY /3 

HOWARD NORMAN vende from 
his new collection of short stories, 
Kiss in the Hotel Joseph Conrad, at 
6 p.m. at the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, in Harvard Square. 
The reading is sponsored by the 
Harvard Book Stores’ Fall Author 
Series and is followed by a 
reception at the Harvard Book 
Store, 1256 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Free; call 338-1938. 
MARGARET DRABBLE reads 
from her work at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Wordsworth 
Readings. Admission is free, but 
tickets are required; they're 
available two week in advance at 
Wordsworth Books or the Brattle 


.| Theatre. Call 354-5201. 


THE BOOTH COMPANY 
presénts a poetry reading at noon 
at the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
282-2256. 

MARK FLECKENSTEIN AND 
MARK COX read from their works 
at 7:45 p.m. at Boston Center for 
Adult Education, 5 Comm. Ave., 


- Boston. Admission $2; call 


267-4430. 
CHERYL SAVAGEAU reads from 
her work at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 


_ Booksellers & Cafe, 338 Newbury 


St., Boston. Sponsored by Writers 
League of Boston. Admission $2; 
call 267-8688. 

OPEN POETRY READING 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored 
by New Writers’ Collective. Free; 
call 742-1538. 

TUESDAY/10 

ANNE BERNAYS reads from 
Professor Romeo at 6 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. The reading is 
sponsored by the Harvard Book 
Stores’ Fall Author Series and is 
followed by a reception at the 
Harvard Book Store Café, 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 
338-1938. 

WILLIAM BARNUM AND 
SCOTT ELLIS read from their 
poetry at noon at the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 282-2256. 


"POETRY READING featuring 


members of the poetry w 
at Boston Center for Adult 


' Education begins at 7:45 p.m. at the 


Center, 5 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-4430. 
POETS SOPHIE CABOT BLACK 
AND KATE RUSHIN, co-winners 
of the 1988 Grolier Poetry Prize, 
and Martha Ramsey and Belle 
Waring, co-winners of the 1989 
prize, read from their work at 8 
p-m. at Boylston Hall, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge. free; call 
547-4908. 

POETRY READING featuring 
contributors to Wail Press, of 
Beverly, begins at 8 p.m. in the 
Community Church Bldg., 565 
Comm Ave, Copley Square, 
Boston. Sponsored by New 
Writers’ Collective. Free; call 
742-1538. 

WEDNESDAY/11 

MAXINE KUMIN reads from her 
work at 7:30 p.m. in the Founder's 
Room at Pine Manor College, 400 


Heath St., Chesnut Hill. Brees. 


Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


Howard Norman reads from his new collection of stories October 3; Calvin Trillin makes 
appearances on October 23 and 24. 


call 731-7118. 

NANCY ESPOSITO AND 
BARBARA PAUL-EMILE read 
from their poetry at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Waltham Public Library, 735 Main 
St., Waltham. Free; call 893-1750. 
THURSDAY /12 

JONATHAN STRONG reads 
from his soon-to-be-published 
Companion Pieces at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Mt. Auburn/Collins Branch 
Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., 
Cambridge. Free. 
SATURDAY/14 

M.R. MONTGOMERY reads from 
Saying Goodbye: A Memoir for 
Two Fathers at 2 p.m. atthe 
Brighton Branch Library, 40 
Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. 
Sponsored by the Writers League 
of Boston and the Brighton Branch 
Library. Free; call 782-6032. 
SUNDAY/15 

VALERIE MINER reads from her 
new collection of short stories, 
Trespassing and Other Stories, at 3 
p-m. at New Words Book Store, 186 
Hampshire St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 
MONDAY/16 

POETS ASKOLD MELNYCZUK 
AND HAJIN read from their 
works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 

TUESDAY/17 

ARMISTEAD MAUPIN reads 
from his novel Sure of You, the 
final episode inhis Tales of the City 
series, at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, 40 Brattle St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Donation $10 
(goes to AIDS Action Committee), 
$50 for special seats. Tickets are 
available in advance at Wordsworth 
Bookstore. Call 354-4064. 

“FROM OUT OF THE SEWERS 
OF PARIS,” a poetry reading by 
Underground Surrealists, begins at 
8 p.m. at the Community Church 
Bldg., 565 Boylston St., Copley 
Square, Boston. Sponsored by New 
Writers’ Collective. Free; call 
742-1538. 

TRACY KIDDER reads from 
Among Schoolchildren at 6:30 
p.m., preceded by a reception and 
booksigning at 5:30 p.m., at the 
Women’s City Club, 40 Beacon St., 


ANTONIO ALFREDO. 
GIARRAPUTO AND ANDREA 
SANTILLO read from their poetry 
at noon at the China Trade Center, 
2 Boylston St.Boston. Free; call | 
282-2256. 

POETS MARY KARR AND 
FRANZ WRIGHT read from their 
works at 8 p.m. at Adams House 
Upper Common Room, Plympton 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-0738. 
WEDNESDAY/18 

POETS RICK LYON AND GAIL 
MAZUR read from their works at 8 
p.m. at the Cambridge YMCA, 820 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Donation 
$2; call 924-4290. 
THURSDAY/19 

“MESSAGE IN THE BOTTLE: 
ALCOHOL AND THE 
AMERICAN WRITER,” a 
discussion, with poet Thomas Lux, 
screenwriter Sherry Sonnett, 
novelist Dan Wakefield and 
journalist Nancy Waring, begins at 
7 p.m. at the Central Square 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 492-0240. 

CARMEN DE MONTEFLORES 
reads from her novel Singing 
Softly/Cantando Bajito at 7:30 p.m. 
at New Words Book Store, 186 
Hampshire St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 
DAVID SLAVITT reads from his 
poetry at 7:30 p.m. at the Bartos 
Theatre, Wiesner Bldg., 20 Ames 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 253-0684. 
SATURDAY /21 

BOSTON GLOBE BOOK 
FESTIVAL opening-day 
celebration runs from 11 a.m. to4 
p.m. at the Children’s Museum, 
Museum Wharf, Boston. 
Admission is included with 
museum entry fee. 

SUNDAY/22 

POETS GEORGE ELLENBOGEN 
AND RUTH LEPSON read from 
their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Cafe, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored 
by Writers League of Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-8688. 
POET JUNE JORDAN reads from 
her new book Naming Our 
Destiny: New and Selected Poems 
at 3 p.m. at New Words Book Store, 
186 Hampshire St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 
“POETRY IN THE ’90S” is the 


Bastan..Tickets $7 


by editors.of . 


poetry publications at 2:30 p.m. at 
the Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. Panel includes 
Alice Quinn, Christopher Ricks, 
Diana Der Hovanessian, and Jill 
Bialosky. Sponsored by the Boston 
Globe Book Festival. Free; call 


| 643-0029. 


MONDAY /23 

CALVIN TRILLIN talks about his 
work at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored 
by the Boston Globe Book Festival. 
Free; call 536-5400. 

POETS BRUCE SMITH AND = 
STEVEN TAPSCOTT read from 
their works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission 42; call 
547-6789, 

TUESDAY /24 

CALVIN TRILLIN reads from 
Travels with Alice at 5:30 p.m. at 
the Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Wordsworth Readings. Admission 
is free but tickets are necessary; 
they're available two weeks in 
advance at Wordsworth Bookstore. 
Call 354-4064. 

P.J. O°ROURKE talks about his 
work at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored 
by the Boston Globe Book Festival. 
Free; call 536-5400. 

POET MARTIN ROBBINS reads 
from his work at 8 p.m. at Ticknor 
Lounge, Boylston Hall, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 
547-4908. 

DAVID SCHUSTER reads from 
his poetry at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church Bldg., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Sponsored by New 
Writers’ Collective. Free; call 
742-1538. 

THE BOOTH COMAPNY 
presents a poetry reading at noon 
at the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
282-2256. 

WEDNESDAY /25 

MARY CATHERINE BATESON 
reads from her new book, 
Composing a Life, at 6p.m. atthe 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, in 
Harvard Square, The reading is 


the Harvard Book 


Stores’ Fall Author Series and is 
followed by a reception at the 
Harvard Book Store, 1256 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
338-1938. 
MARY GORDON talks about her 
work at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored 
by the Boston Globe Book Festival. 
Free; call 536-5400. 
THURSDAY /26 
WILLIAM WHARTON, author of 
the novel Birdy and a new book, 
Franky Furbo, talks about his work 
at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. Sponsored by the 
Boston Globe Book Festival. Free; 
call 536-5400. 
FRIDAY /27 
PULITZER-PRIZE WINNER 
RICHARD RHODES, author of 
Farm, talks about his work at 12:30 
p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. Sponsored by the 
Boston Globe Book Festival. Free; 
call 536-5400. 
SATURDAY /26 
BOSTON GLOBE BOOK 
FESTIVAL BOOK AND 
AUTHOR LUNCHEON, 
featuring authors Judith Martin, 
Ellen Goodman, and Robert 
Parker, takes place at the Boston 
Marriott Copley Place Hotel. 
Tickets are $30 and must be 
reserved in advance; call 929-2649. 
SUNDAY/29 
POETS ASKOLD MELNYCUK 
AND CYRUS CASSELLS read 
from their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Cafe, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored 
by Writers League of Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-8688. 
POET MARJORIE AGOSIN joins 
Renee Appelbaum, a 
representative of Mothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo, in an afternoon of 
poetry, reflection, and discussion 
at 3 p.m. at New Words Book Store, 
186 Hampshire St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 
MONDAY /30 
NICHOLAS GAGE signs copies of 
A Place for Us: Eleni’s Children in 
America from 12:30 to 2. p.m. at the 
Charlesbank Bookshops, Level 2, 
Boston University Mall, Kenmore 
Square, Boston. Free. 
“AN EVENING OF HORROR,” 
featuring poetry for Halloween, 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 
TUESDAY /31 
HALLOWEEN POETRY 
MARATHON begins at noon at 
the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston 
St., Boston. Free; call 282-2256. 
“A NIGHT OF HORROR,” 
featuring poetry by David English, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored 
by New Writers’ Collective. Free; 
call 742-1538. 
CONTESTS 
AMERICAN POETRY | 
ASSOCIATION is sponsoring a 
national contest for poets, with 
$11,000 in prizes awarded to 152 
winners. Entrants may submit up 
to six poems, with a maximum of 
20 lines each, to the American 
Poetry Association, Dept. CT-73, 
250-A Potrero St., Box 1803, Santa 
Cruz, CA. All poems are 
considered for publication in 
American Poetry Anthology. The 
deadline is Dec. 31. Call (408) _ 
429-1122 for more information. 


READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time 
VISTA volunteers to work on a 
variety of literacy projects in 
Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, 100 Nashua St., rm. 
946, Boston 02114. 


DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on 
the last Friday of each month. Send 
your listing to PLS Calendar; 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215 by the 
second-to-last Thursday of the 


month. O 
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all those escape books of summer, 
it’s time to get down to some serious 
reading. And The Coop has the latest 
word on whatever you're interested in. 


A.To Open Minds 
Chinese Clues To The Dilemma Of 


The Coop Is All Booked Up For Fall! 


Contemporary Education 

In this thoug 

noted cognitive psychologist Howard Gardner 
explores two approaches to education. First, 
the progressive, as exemplified in his own 
education and research and then the tradi- 


B. Families 

. Crisis and Carin 
‘By T. Berry Brazelton, M.D. 
In his latest book Dr. Brazelton discusses and 
advises parents on such issues as: the 
involved father, parental rivalry, grand- 
parenting, loss of a parent, fathering alone, 
stepfamilies, iliness in the family, infertility, 
adoption and more. $17.95 
Published by Addison-Wesley 


C. Making Sense 
By Ellen Goodman 


Drawing meaning from the news as it 
happens, Ellen Goodman writes about the 
things that matter most to us: our families, our 
community, our enviroment and our values. It's 
a level-headed, quick-witted, candid and scru- 
pulously honest look at our lives. $17.95 
Published by Simon And Schuster - 


D. Farm 

A Year In The Life Of 

An American Farmer 

By Richard Rhodes 

From planting to harvesting, Richard Rhodes 
follows the daily lives of a farming family as 
they struggle to wrest a livelihood from the- 
land, harvesting corn, birthing calves and cop- 
ing with the endiess labor, challenges and dis- 
appointments of man’s oldest profession. 
$19.95 

Published by Simon And Schuster 


E. The Way To Cook 
- This magnificent new cookbook is definitely 
Julia's magnum opus. In it she has conceived 
her most creative and instructive book, 
blending classic techniques with free-style 
American cooking and with added emphasis 
on lightness, freshness and simpler prepara- 
tion. $50 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf 


F. In The Age Of The 

Smart Machine 

The Future Of Work And Power 
By Shoshana Zuboff ’ 
A noted Harvard social scientist provides the 
most complete and important book to date on 
how today's advanced computer technology 
fundamentally changes the nature of work and 
power. It's a work of rare originality and 
engrossing complexity. Paperback $11.95 
Published by Basic Books, Inc. 


G. | Dream A World 
Portraits Of Black Women Who 
Changed America 


By Brian Lanker 

Foreword by Maya Angelou : 
An unforgettable book filled with brilliant photo- 
graphs and insightful interviews with 75 mag- 
nificant women including Leontyne Price, 
Althea Gibson, Shirley Chisholm, Coretta Scott 
King, Oprah Winfrey, Marian Anderson and 
Lena Home. Paperback $19.95 

Published by Stewart, Tabori & Chang 


H. The First Salute 

A View Of The 

American Revolution 

By Barbara W. Tuchman 

Now in paperback, another national bestseller 
by the two-time Pulitzer Prize winner of The 
Guns Of August and The March Of Folly. Bar- 
bara W. Tuchman gives us a compellingly 
written history of the people and events re- 
sponsible for the birth of our nation. Paperback 
$11.95 
Published by Ballantine Books 


J. Tracks 

By Louise Erdrich 

In her third novel, the author of Love Medicine 
and The Beet Queen, captures the passions, 
fears, myths and doom of a living people, her 
own Indian forefathers. Her magical writing is 
giving the Chippewas of North Dakota a 
lasting place in fiction. Paperback $8.95 
Published by Harper & Row 
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HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 33 


LONGWOOD AVE 1 FEDERAL ST 
GAT 920-645 MF 9:16-7 THUR ‘TH. 8:30 MF 0:15-7 THUR ‘TH 8:30 MF 9:15-6:30 
THUR ‘TH. 620 SAT 0:16-645 SAT 9:15-5:45 
TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 
1-800-792-6170 
DURING REGULAR STORE HOURS 
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